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A ſhort and pleaſing Introduction to an Acquaintance with the 
Nature and Qualities of the ANIMAL WorrD: Diveſted of all 
Fabulous Abſurdities. Selected from the moſt celebrated 

NATVURAIISTS, and arranged under the General Heads of 


Quadrupeds, Fowls, Fiſhes, Lizards, Inſects, &c. 


DESCRIBING 


All the capital Characteriſticks of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Indivi- 
duals, in every ſeparate CLass; their diſcriminating Habits of 
Life; their ſocial, ſavage, active, or indolent Diſpoſitions; the 
regular Economy and Government of sou x, the fingular Saga- 
city of TETRA, and the wonderful Inſtinct of ALL. 


A PRELIMINARY ESSAY, 
On the PLEASURE and ADVANTAGE of this SCIENCE. 
The Whole illuſtrated by 


A great Variety of COPPER-PLATES, engraved from Nature. © 


I ſaw, when at urs Word this formleſs Maſs, 
The World's material Mould, came to a Heap: 
Confuſion heard x1s Voice, and wild Uproar 

- Stood rul'd, 1 Miz rox. 
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STUDY or ZOOGRAPHY. 


NE might reaſonably expect to 
find Nature the firſt object of 


Inman attention: as ſhe ſtrikes our at- 


tention moſt, her general complexion 


and works are certainly intitled to a 
prior regard. The moment we open 


our eyes on life, all exiſtence teems 


around us with phenomena which inſti- 


gate reflection, and intereſt the heart. 
Whatever we ſee, or hear, or taſte, or 
touch, or ſmell, is equally big with no- 


velty and myſtery: And in what ſcience 


are not theſe the two maſter- ſprings 


which ſet the mechaniſm of thought 
in motion? 


2 Bur 


S Ain n nee. 


BuT man has only his birth from Na- 
ture; his habits are wholly adventitious. 
She gives him powers more than ade- 
quate to his wants, but leaves him en- 
tirely, for the direction of them, in the 


* 


arms of Art. And who knows not 


that the influence of the nurſe makes a 


much greater figure in his hiſtory than 


that of the mother ? For, in the whole 


iphere of his preſent temporary being, 
he acts no part, aſſumes no chiratier, 
and diſcovers but few diſpoſitions, 
which are not moſtly artificial, 


Tavs al our ſentiments, and powers 


of thinking, are early pre-occupied by 
other objects; of inferior conſequence, 


indeed, to mental improvement, but 


more intimately connected with the 


conveniences of ſocial life. And hence 
it is that, notwithſtanding our nume- 


rous obligations to animated nature, 


we ſtill know ſo little about her. The 
truth is, whenever our appetites are 
ſupplied, 
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ſupplied, our minds incline to reſt, 
But j in ruder ages and nations, while the 
means of luxury and indolence are not 
yet accumulated, every man is the lite- 
ral and manual forager for his own fa- 
mily. In ſuch a ſituation, the united 
exertions, both of body and mind, are 
indiſpenſible. This extends at once the 
ſphere of his activity, knowledge, and 
pleaſure. He is then under a neceſſity 
of being well informed what game are 
beſt adapted for food and cloathing, 
where they generally frequent, and how 
moſt expeditiouſly . * 3 


Tur various arts, with which a po- 
liſhed ſtate of ſociety 1 is connected, ren- 
der this ſcience leſs eſſential to life, but 
do not deſtroy its utility. The dif- 
ferent diſpoſition of inferior animals, 
for example, afford the moſt important 
leſſon of inſtruction to every thinking 
mind. There is hardly a creature, in the 
whole circle of ſubordinate exiſtence, 
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from whom ſome hint of conſequence 
may not be drawn. They are held 
forth by Providence, as objects on which 
to exerciſe our ſpeculative powers, and 


by which to improve our moral ones. 
Many of them rival man in moſt of 


thoſe virtues that render his nature ſo 


vaſtly ſuperior to theirs. The generous 


magnanimity of the lion; the calm ma- 
jeſtic dignity of the elephant; the ele- 


gance, vivacity and gentleneſs of the 


borſe; the patience and perſeverance of 


the camel; the cleanlineſs and tem- 


perance of the aſs; the docility and at- 


tachment of the dog; the harmleſs in- 
genuity of ſome birds, and the fide- 
lity of others; have but few parallels 
in the rational creation. | 


Nornhixo exhibits the wiſe and won- 


derful economy of Nature, in all her 
various departments, to ſuch advan- 


tage, as an intimate acquaintance with 
this great ſubject. Her inhabitants 
| = are 
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are as numerous in their tribes, as they 
are various in deſcription. The gene- 
ral and univerſal principle of animation 
peryades her inmoſt receſſes, as well as 
her utmoſt boundaries. Her granaries 
are, notwithſtanding, adequate to the 


uniform and repeated demands of her 
children. And with ſuch amazing pre- 


caution are they ſeverally formed, that 


the diſcriminating appetites | of every 
individual continue as diſtinct as their 

ſpecies. Millions are known to feed 
on millions and varieties of plants are 

as carefully avoided by ſome claſſes, as - 
eagerly ſought after by others. And 
it deſerves | particular attention, that 
were not many vegetables thus poi- 
ſonous to as many animals, ſuch as eat 
no other food might on that account 
be ſtinted 1 in their means of ſubſiſtence. 


Tu more we know. of 1 
the more ſenſibly muſt we be ſtruck 
with the kindneſs of Providence in pre- 


a 3 venting, 
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yenting our wants, and conſulting our 


convenience. Animals are 'not only 
ſharers with us in the common bounties 


of Nature, but much of our preſent 


comfort depends on their affiſtance, at 


the ſame time that moſt of our wants 


are ſupplied at their expence. In truth, 
they are all either directly or indirectly 
ſubſervient to our uſe. It is in Nature 


as in civil ſociety; every order of beings 
is deſtined to promote, however inſen- 
ſibly, the welfare of another: and from 
the tendency of particular parts to one 
general end, the welfare of the whole is 
eſtabliſhed. Who can tell of what 
conſequence we are to thoſe imme- 
diately beneath us? We are certain, 
that the earth would be extremely un- 
comfortable and ſolitary did we poſſeſs 
it alone. Even the moſt loathſome rep- 
tiles, as well as the moſt noxious among 
ſuperior animals, may yet rid us of evils 
which perhaps admit of no other re- 


medy. Bodies, for inſtance, that might 
| defile 
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defile the hemiſphere with ſtench and 
putrefaction, are preyed on by ſome; 
others ſeem intended ſolely for the de- 
ſtruction of that vermin, which, but 
for them, would render all the efforts 
of human induſtry abortive; and thoſe 
prolific tribes of birds, beaſts, and fiſnes, 
whoſe aſtoniſhing fecundity threatens an 
invaſion of earth, air, and fea, furniſh 
abundant proviſion for thouſands, 


Nor are we deſtitute of means for 
aſſerting our ſuperiority, and availing 
ourſelves of the plenty which Heaven 
ſpreads before us. Reaſon gives us 


many advantages, and a thouſand paſ- 5 


ſions prompt us to extend them. In 
truth, our ſucceſs in taking and taming 
all ſorts of animals, does equal credit 
to human ingenuity, and the influence 
of culture on the moſt perverſe natures. 
The depths of the ſea, and the height 
of the clouds, prevent not our catch- 
ing their relpeetive inhabitants. The 
ſtrongeſt, 
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ſtrongeſt; as well as the weakeft, ſome- 
times fall into our toils: we run not ſo 
faſt as the ſwifteſt, but are Cunning, and 
_ cruel enough to train and let loofe, onę 
againſt another; and whatever ſhould 
be our ſhare in the ſucceſs, we generally 
monopolize it. The monſters of the 
deſart and the deeps keep ius ſingly at 


an awful and inſurmpuntable diſtance; 


but the powerful combinations we form, 


put us in poſſeſſion of arts and arms 


ſufficient to, inveigle the wildeſt, ſoften 


unn an ſubdue the moſt formi- 
dable of the brute : Creation, 


Tae ſtrange animoſities, attach- 
. ments, alliances, habits, and propenſi- 
ties, which govern and agitate ſuch vaſt 
multitudes of different hoſtile and con- 


. 


genial natures, muſt be neceſſarily in- 


tereſting to the human heart. Here 


inſult and depredation are every where 


reciprocal, and carried on through the 


various ranks of beings, in all. appear- 


ance 
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ance by the ſame mechanical laws which 
fix the ſyſtem of the univerſe, and re- 
gulate the elements of things. And a 
ſpectacle in which ſenſibility undergoes 
ſo many different modifications, is not 
to be contemplated with indifference. 
It ſeems as if intended as a mirror in 
which we may recogniſe moſt of our 
own feelings, operating under the un- 
bridled impulſe of the blindeſt inſtinct, 
and learn to reſpect the utility and im- 
portance of thoſe powers by which we 

are enabled to keep them in ſubjection. 
For what ſuch brutal creatures are, is 

a ſtriking picture of what, but for the 
principles of reaſon, of conſcience, and 
reſtraint, we mult certainly have been, 


IT would be unpardonable not to ob- 
ſerve, how happily and unavoidably this 
ſtudy terminates in the conviction, the 
knowledge and the adoration, of ms 
being, perfection and government, from 
whom ſo much life, ſo much bliſs, and 
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ſo many forms originate. For who can 

ſteadily ſurvey the great line of anima- 
tion, as it runs and diſſeminates through 
the whole ſyſtem of exiſtence, without 
tracing it to a fountain totally inex- 
hauftible! And what are all created 
beings, but the limited efflux of a prin- 
_ ciple that has no limits, of a life ſupe- 
rior to all our ideas of dependance and 
ſupply, and which is circumſcribed by 
no modification of time or place. The 
univerſe may thus be conſidered as one 
great and living temple, conſecrated to 

1s ſervice and worſhip who made it; 
and ſhould not the various tribes which 
mingle! ſo much ſweetneſs, magnificence, 
and ſolemnity with the ſcenery, ſtrike 
us as ſo many incentives to an operative, 
a rational, and ſublime devotion? Do 
not the ſtations they fill, the propenſi- 
ties they indulge, and the deſtinations 
they ſupply, put us in mind of that 
wiſdom which is but the inſtrument of 
benignity, of t that goodneſs which com- 
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municates being only to communicate 
bliſs, and of that power which, for the 
beſt of purpoſes, confines every part 
of nature to her original deſtination ? 
The very means of ſubſiſtence with 
which every diſtrict in the animal world 
18 furniſhed, illuſtrate in a manner ſin- 
gularly conſpicuous and intereſting, 
the conſtant attention of a benevolent 
and paternal Providence to the neceſſi- 
ties of the leaſt, as well as of the moſt 
exalted creatures. In ſhort, the various 
arts by which the weak fo. frequently 
and ſurpriſingly eſcape the ftratagems 
and enterprizes of the ſtrong, is more 
than a bare preſumption, thar a kind 
paternal Divinity is not leſs deeply con- 
cerned in the management of the moral 
than of the natural world ; that virtue, 
however degraded at preſent by the mor- 
tifying ſuperiority of vice, muſt be ul- 
timately triumphant; and that injured 
innocence, and ſuffering worth, though 
ſometimes ſubjected to the indignant 

treatment 
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treatment of ſupercilious petulance, are 
yet regarded by indulgent Heaven with 


infinite tenderneſs and unchangeable 
approbation. 


ArART from every other conſidera- 
tion, the ſubject ſeems of itſelf ſuffici- 
ently engaging to merit univerſal atten- 
tion. Is there not ſomething ſublimely 
beautiful and pleaſing, in the general 
idea of life's putting on ſuch a vaſt va- 
riety of different appearances? Here 
we perceive the ſame various and myſte- 
rious principle from which all our ſenſes 
and powers originate, as perfect and 
proportionably operative in a gnat, as 
in a giant; and an object which the 
fineſt microſcope can hardly diſtinguiſh, 
equally poſſeſſed of that inviſible and 
wonderful agency which puts the largeſt 
in motion at pleaſure. Indeed we 
recognize nothing but life wherever we 
turn our eyes. The elements thus 
combined and modified by its influence, 

uniformly 
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uniformly and every where exhibit the 
ſame beauteous and variegated pheno- 


mena. And where can imagination 


roam with ſo much innocent and exalted 


delight, as among the many charms of 


novelty and grace which in this manner 


decorate the animal kingdom? From. 
theſe poetry borrows her pureſt deſcrip- 


tions, eloquence her ſweeteſt flowers, and 
Painting her chaſteſt drapery. In truth, 
we have no conception at all of that 


univerſal genius whence Nature and Art 
derive every perfection and excellence, 


but from the infinite configurations 
which life aſſumes, and which regularly 
beget their correſpondent images in the 
mind. So that while taſte is pleaſed 
with elegance, and the heart ſuſceptible 


of ſympathy, the ns of Z00GRAPHY 
muſt be ngoreRinge, - 


Tux ſtrong and W attachment 
which women diſcover to prettineſs, vi- 
vacity, variety, and beauty of all kinds, 
points out chis particular branch of 

b ſcience 
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ſcience as peculiarly congenial to their 
taſte. It poſſeſſes, indeed, that delicate 
and lively ſpecies of elegance, of which 
they are generally moſt fond, in a de- 
gree greatly ſuperior to any other part 
of Natural Hiſtory. BoTawr, for ex- 
ample, which is the next capital article 
in the ſame univerſal ſyſtem, for the 
moſt part occupies thoſe only who have 
no reliſn for the charms of ſociety. And 
there can be no very exquiſite pleaſure 
in the ſtudy of what has been found 
ſo frequently the amuſement of cynics, 

miſers, and hypocrites. Where there 
is no life, there muſt be very little en- 
tertainment; and the inanimate beau- 
ties of Nature have no power of pleaſ- 
ing, but as affecting indications of a 
5 living, though inviſible, OxioIx AL. And 
nothing correſponds more naturally 
and exactly to the native urbanity of 
the feminine mind, than anecdotes of 
animal life. The whole ſcene is every 
where alive, and equally big with no- 
velty and inſtruction. Here we have 
no 
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no ſtatues to deaden the proſpect; no 
dumb ſhews to fill us with unmeaning 
admiration; no- unnatural aſſociations 
to ſtagger credulity, and diſguſt the ge- 
neral taſte: but the actors are all in 
motion, and every part they perform is 
as n. as it muſt be uſeful. 


Ixro ſuch a ik a i profitable 
ſcience, our youth cannot, ſurely, be too 
early initiated, While the human mind 

is yet neither fatigued in the acquiſition 
of knowledge, nor palled by the repe- 
tition of experience, ſtories of all kinds 
are peculiarly acceptable. In: the be- 
ginning of life, eſpecially, the paſſions of 
wonder and ſurpriſe are almoſt the only 
ones we feel. And hence it is, that we 
find ourſelves ſo deeply intereſted in 
the fate of what or whoever comes 
within our cognizance. The only {pe- 
cies of compoſition, ſuited to our ten- 
der capacities at that early period of life, 
is deſcription and narration. For being 
then merely capable of comprehending 
b 2 __only 
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only the ſimpleſt ideas, the leaſt compli- 
cated inſtructions are molt eaſily under- 
ſtood, as well as moſt eaſily remembered. 


To this leading characteriſtic of hu- 
man nature in its infant ſtate, may per- 
haps be attributed that dreadful deluge 
of novel writing which at preſent over- 
flows the publick. Indeed, ſuch is the 
taſte and avidity for this ſpecies of li- 
terary entertainment, that there is hardly 
any ſucceſs connected with ſerious com- 
poſition. Were the mechaniſm of an 

Intereſting narrative ſo happily con- 
ducted as to leave ſome worthy impreſ- 
ſion on the mind, ſuch a mode of ad- 
dreſſing the riſing generation might be 
adopted with the greateſt propriety, as 
it would then be ſubſervient to the beſt 
of purpoſes. But, as it is now managed, 
does it not the moſt palpable and laſt- 
ing miſchief both to the minds and mo- 
rals of youth? Is not vice, in ſuch ve- 
hicles of profligacy and impiety as theſe, 

1— flouncing in all the gaiety 

of 
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of wit? And is not virtue as conſtantly 
exhibited in the dulleſt, the moſt auk- 
ward and diſguſting light imaginable \# 
Tes; every ſpark of vivacity, in the 
whole compals of five or fix tedious and 
languid volumes, is lent in all its luftre, - 
to heighten, forſooth, the ideal conſe: 
quence of ſome flagitious or raſcally 
character; while the leaſt degree of 
fentiment or worth which happens to- 
creep in, as it were by accident, is ſo 
wretchedly aſſociated as to appear to- 
tally ſhocking. Beſides, the ſtory is 
often ſo pitifully told, the ſtyle fo flimſy, 
the remarks fo trite and impertinent, 
and every thing ſo full of levity and 
inſipidity, that the mere peruſal of ſo 
much frippery and fantaſtic nonſenſe 
muſt unavoidably enervate the mind. 


ZoocRaPhy preſents to the riſing 
intellect a very different object. Here 
we have a chain of well connected facts, 
all leading to one and the ſame impor- 
tant goncluſion. Senſibility is not 

b 1 quaſned 
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quaſhed with ideas of romance, uni- 
formity ſatiates not the fancy, nor is 
reaſon ſtartled by improbable conjec- 
ture. So that the whole may be con- 
ſidered as a pleaſing introduction to a 
liberal acquaintance with the general 
theory of Nature, where ſcience is re- 
plete with utility, and inſtruction pro- 
duces improvement. Thus, in con- 
templating a fubject at once ſo full of 
amuſement and information, we find 
the whole complexion of things heigh- 
tened with additional embelliſhment, 
the acquiſicion off knowledge made eaſy 
by a new acceſſion of ideas, and our 
reliſh of life conſiderably improved by 
a more extenſive and lively circle of en- 
- joyment. 
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To facilitate this important end, the 
ſubſequent Compendium was firſt un- 
dertaken , and is now, for that purpoſe, 
with much diffidence given to the pub- 
lick. We have no book, in our lan- 
guage, at leaſt, that precluded the at- 

tempt. 
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tempt. Neither A Tour through the 
Animal World, nor A Deſcription of 
Three 0 Hundred Animals, interfere with 
my plan. Theſe are not only miſerably 
wrote, but equally replete with the 
groſſeſt errors; retail fable for hiſtory, 
and fiction for truth. An introduction 
ſo tawdry and vulgar as either of them, 
is enough, methinks, to render the moſt 
delightful of all ſtudies, at once the 
moſt inſupportable and diſguſting. 


Tusk improprieties I have been at 
ſome pains to avoid: nor, whatever 
ſhould be my ſucceſs, did-I with only 
for negative excellence. Our general 
_ acquaintance with ſome of the moſt re- 
markable tribes of animated Nature, 
appeared to me ſtil] capable of much 
improvement. This taſk, as far as my 
contracted plan would permit, I have 
done my beſt to perform. Adepts in 
the ſcience, I truſt, ſuperior as they are 
to inſtructing the young and the vul- 
gar, cannot be offended with me for aſ- 
fuming 
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fuming that humble. department. It 
was not my deſign, merely to group 
likeneſſes together, or exhibit, in the 
room &f Natural Hiſtory, a dull aſſem- 
blage of ſimilar characteriſticks. The 
diſcriminating manners and habits of 
different claſſes and individuals, ſtruck 
me, both as more entertaining and of 
much greater conſequence. With this 
idea I fer- out; and, though it may. 
ſometimes have eſcaped ' me; I never. 
— diſmiſſed it. 


* 


| W however cenfarable in 
every other compoſition, is leſs or more 
unavoidable in all compilations. The 
following production, fmall as it is, has 
been extracted from almoſt every author 
I: could meet with on the ſubject, as 
well as every hint my own obſervation, 
and that of my friends, could ſuggeſt. 
Original ſtrictures, however, are neither 
numerous nor important enough to mei 


rit diſtinction: nor ſhould I have men- 


( tioned them now. but that I with. not 
O 
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bo load thoſe with my defects to whoſe 
beauties I am ſo much indebted. 


Many obligations of this kind I owe 
to Brookes, to Edwards, to Penant, to 
Buffon, and others; but moſt of all to 
the late Dr. Goldſmith, whoſe delicacy 
of taſte, correctneſs of judgment, and 
chaſteneſs of imagination, had few pa- 
rallels among cotemporary writers. He 
has certainly the merit, at leaſt among 
us, of reſcuing this part of ſcience from 


te ſtarch formality of ſyſtem, and the 


antique cant of technical barbariſm. 
His language is generally perſpicuous 
and expreſſive; often maſterly and ele- 
gant; and never negligent, unleſs when 
he is evidently tired of the ſubject. He 
is prolix and minute only on articles of 
material importance; and ſeldom in- 
dulges deſcription, but as it leads to ne- 
ceſſary information. He every where, 
and without ſcruple, details the ideas of 
others, in his own manner. His ex- 
ample, in this reſpect, I have followed 
very 
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very freely. Some of his accounts are 
even adopted verbatim: and the reader 
may probably wiſh I had done it oftener. 

Shall I be forgiven in adding, that 
though on moſt occaſions, and in many 
places, he ſupplied me with the beſt ma- 
terials, in none of his writings does he 
ſtrike me as the leaſt exceptionable mo- 
del? It frequently happens in literature, 
as in life; there are many from whom 
we may learn much, whom, notwith- 
ſtanding, it were dangerous to imitate. 


Tux limits to which my plan circum- 
icrives me, render a careful ſelection, 
from ſuch a multiplicity of objects as 
the ſubject contains, the more indiſpen- 
ſible. Few, I flatter myſelf, will be 
found unimportant, and none altogether 
improper. Among the variety, however, 
which preſented themſelves, many are 
neceſſarily excluded, that perhaps were 
equally intitled to regard. For this rea- 
ſon, Beauties. not THE Beauties. f Na- 
tural Hiſtory, or Elements---not Tas Ele- 
ments 
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ments---of Zoograpby, 1s the beſt title I 
could find to expreſs the deſign, aſſum- 
ing as it may appear, for the execution 
of. this petty performance. 


I SHALL not be much cenſured, I 
preſume, for the few poetical quota- 
tions that are adapted merely for the 
lake of variety, and to give that an air 
of vivacity which might otherwiſe ap- 
pear too ſerious and formal for the pe- 
ruſal of boys and girls. 1 generally 
prefer The Seaſons of Thomſon for | 
that purpoſe; becauſe his characters are 
moſtly: drawn from life, and becauſe, 
for very obvious reaſons, he, of all 
other pocts, is the molt proper to be 
put into the hands of youth. This 
happy improvement was kindly ſug- 
geſted to me by a gentleman whoſe ex- 
quiſite taſte, and ſolid judgment, though | 
among the leaſt valuable of his other 
qualities, render his advice much too 
precious and important not to be im- 
plicitly followed. 
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"$1 1 Ix ſhort, whatever imperfections this 
1 little abridgement, of what may be 
called the more prominent beauties of 
Nature, ſhould ſtill retain, it has coſt 
me much more reading and writing 
than can well be ſuppoſed from its 
compoſition and ſize. Fame is ſeldom 
an object, in works of utility. But 
there is ſome conſolation in the idea, 
that no man was ever a loſer, at the 
long run, by ſacrificing his inclination 
to his duty. And I can ſay, with a ſa- 
tisfaction of which no cenſure can de- 
prive me, that the drudgery leſſened in 
proportion as I could perſuade myſelf, 
that what I did might be of ſome 
uſe to my fellow- creatives. This, 
indeed, may hurt the Bookſeller, ſhould 
it prove a miſtake, but the intention 
that occaſioned it can never put the 

Writer! to the bluſh, 
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E may know different branches of the 
_ ſame family ſufficiently from one another, 
though utterly unacquainted with the ties that 
unite them. And my buſineſs is not ſo much to 

claſs as to deſcribe. In delineating the various 
living creatures which in conimon with us people 
the terraqueous globe, ſome order however is in- 
diſpenſible, and it ſeems moit natural to begin 
with Quadrupedes. Their near approximation 
to human ſhape, their attachments and antipa- 
thies to human ſociety, and our immediate ac- 
ceſs to the knowledge of moſt of them intitles 
them to this diſtinction. Our hopes and fears 
from their alliance and enmity give us a peculiar 
intereſt in their hiſtory. The bulk, and, perhaps, 
the moſt uſeful orders of mankind, have, from 
time immemorial; been ſolely occupied in hunting, 
managing, and deſtroying them. Hence great 
varieties of them are now reduced to a ſtate of 
— human 
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human ſervitude, and are at once protected and 
degraded by the lordly tyrants of the earth. 
Such as ſhare our friendſhip lend all their aſſiſtance 
in keeping other, and more hoſtile tribes at de- 
fiance, Some of them afford us the moſt nouriſh- 
ing food, and enrich our perſons with the fineſt 
cloathing, and we may be faid to live intirely 
either by their induſtry or on their fleſh, By 
others we tranſport ourſelves from place to place 
without labour, and frequently repair our health 
without medicine. Even thoſe who continue to 
diſpute our ſuperiority, open up an ample range 
for the keeneſt exerciie of all our athletic powers. 
Theſe brave and independent animals, however, 
by taking ſhelter in the moſt ſolitary receſſes of 
nature, are ſufficiently revenged in thus leaving 
us to hunt, and butcher one another, A game 
which we ſeem to like better, and proſecute with 
much more ferocity and ſucceſs, | 


THE HORSE TRIBE. 
FN UADRUPEDES are conſpicuous enough 


to obtain the ſecond rank in nature, and 
the kind now under conſideration are certainly at 
the head of that rank. I wiſh only to give my 
reader {ſuch an idea of the ſeveral animals de- 
ſcribed, as that he may not be greatly diſap- 
pointed, at leaſt ſnould he ſee them in real life. 


_ 


The diſtinguiſhing charaCteriſtics of the 
HORSE are well known. They are to be found 
from eighteen, all the way down, to eizht hands 

high 
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high, Their appearance is ſurpriſingly portly 
and handſome. They have a bold, open cheſt, 
a proud and fearleſs aſpect, a ſmooth gloſly ſkin, 
and their ſhape is exquiſitely fine and ſymmetri- 
cal. They are {till ſeen in all their primitive ſim- 
plicity in the wilds of Arabia, where they feed in 
large flocks, and aſſail no creature, but act in 
their mutual defence with that cautious bravery, 
which becomes their ſagacity, ſwiftneſs, and 
ſtrength. The lion himſelf ſeldom attacks them, 
never perhaps on equal terms with ſucceſs. As 
domeſtics, their docility and gentleneſs are un- 
paralleled, and they certainly contribute more to 
our convenience and pride than all other animals 
put together, Our Engliſh hunters are allowed 
to be the nobleſt, the moſt elegant and uſeful 
HORSES in the world. We train them chiefly 
for ſtrength and diſpatch, while the French and 
other nations ſeem attentive only to ſpirit and 
parade. But theirs have the advantage of never 
coming down before as ours do, becauſe in 
breaking they put them more on their haunches, 
while we perhaps throw them too much for- 
ward. With unwearied attention however to 
the breed, and repeated trials of all the beſt 
HORSES in different parts of the world, ours 
are now Capable of performing what no others 
can. Indeed by a judicious mixture of the ſeve- 
ral kinds, by the happy difference of our ſoils, 

and by our ſuperior 45 in management, we 
have brought this animal to its higheſt perfection. 
The following marks of a very good one are ſurely 
ludicrous, but ſignificant enough to merit the 
reader's attention: His mane muſt be long, his 
breaſt broad, and his hips round like thoſe of a wo- 
man, his countenance * be fierce, his courage n, 

2 an 
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and his fury irreſſtible, like thoſe of a lion ; he muff 
have the noſe, the gentleneſs, and YL ence of a ſheep ; 


the head, legs, and ſkin of a deer ; the throat, neck, 


and hearing of a wolf; the ears, tail, and trot of a 


fox; the memory, fight, and flexibility of a ſerpent ; 


and lafily, the running, walking, and perſeverance 
of a hare. — They utter no noiſe but that of ſnort- 
ing and neighing, and yet like moſt animals ſeem 


ſtrangely delighted with muſic. They cannot 


carry on their backs above two or three hundred 
pounds ; but in drawing, their ſtrength is equal. 
at leaſt to that of ten men. They have been known 
to run a mile in two minutes, and they fight by 
kicking, biting, and tearing with their fore- 
feet. The mare goes with foal two hundred and 


ninety days, and ſeldom produces more than one 


at a birth. The male in that ſeaſon, when all 


animals appear in higheſt ſpirit, is thus deſcribed 
by the poet: NY 


| ————T he trembling STEED 
With his hot impulſe ſeix d in ev'ry nerve, 
Nor heeds the rein, nor hears the ſounding thong; 
Blows are not felt; but toſſing high his head, 
And by the well known joy to diſtant plains 
Attracted flrong, all wild he burſts away ; 
O'er rocks, and woods, and craggy mountains flies; 
And, neighing, on the aerial ſummit takes 
Th exciting gale ; then fleep-deſcenaing, cleaves 
The headlong torrent's foaming down the hills, 
Even where the madneſs of the flraiten'd ſtream 
Turns in black eddies round: Such is the force 
Miib which his frantic heart and ſinews l. 


An ASS is a quite diſtinct animal from the 
horſe, and though in this country the breed of the 
1 one 


— 
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one be wholly neglected, and his utility almoſt 
totally ſuperſeded by that of the other, he is yet 
much ſtronger in proportion to his bulk; better 
made for a beaſt of burthen, ſurer footed, leſs 
ſkittiſh, vaſtly more healthy, and kept at much 
| leſs expence. His temperance both in eating and 
drinking is remarkable, He can live any where, 
and almoſt on any ſort of food, and he drinks 
nothing but the pureſt water. His make is 
clumſy and fluggiſh, but his nature cleanly and 
delicate. He ſelects the drieft parts of the road 
with care, and never either ſnorts in what he 
drinks or rolls, among mud like the horſe. As 
ſtupid as the vulgar, who judge of nothing rightly, 
think him, no animal ſeems poſſeſſed of more 
ſenſibility, or capable of ftronger attachments 
than the ASS. Neither fire nor water deters the 
female from the protection of her colts, whom 
ſhe cher iſnes and tends with amazing conſtancy, 
care, and tenderneſs. Even the brutal harſnneſs 
of his owner diminithes not the attachment of this 
moſt affe-tionate, faithful, and ill requited crea- 
ture. He ſeeks, and finds him at a diſtance, 
ſingles him out from a crowd, marks the paths he 
frequents, and diſtinguiſhes the places where he 
is in uſe to repair. He is thought dull and un- 
tractable more from the ignorance and cruelty of 
man, than from any diſpoſitions he diſcovers of 
that kind. But this is not the only inſtance of 
our depraving the inferior creation, and then ac- 
cuſing them of vices which they derive not from 
nature, but from our petulance and inhuma- 
nity. N 


A MULE partakes equally of the diſpoſitions 

of the horſe and aſs, being engendered between 

: B 3 them 
. 
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them. But that tbe diſtinctions which nature 
has eſtabliſhed among the ſeveral orders of her 
children may not be confounded, ſhe has marked 
this mongrel production with unerring and laſting 
 Rerility, MULES are ſingularly robuſt and 

healthy, ſupport incredible fatigue, and march 
through places ſo rugged, ſo ſteep, that no horſe 
dares venture to follow them. They have how- 
ever, a moſt unſightly appearance. Their bellies 
are lank, their bodies lean, their ears long and 
hanging, their feet {mal}, and their tail very thin 
of hair, The inhabitants of mountanious coun- 
tries are, notwithſtanding, extremely fond of them, 
for they know that no other animal can anſwer 
their purpoſe ſo well, and their manner of going 
down a precipice is aſtoniſning. After ruminat- 
ting on the difficulties that lye before them, and 
placing their fore feet as if they meant to ſtop, 
they bring their hind ſeet together, and a little 
forward, and then deſcend with the ſwiftneſs of 


a a meteor, It is thought from the figures on 
tze medals of Julia and Aggtipina, that the Ro- 


man ladies had carriages drawn by them. The 
phyficians of Portugal and Spain, ſtill ride them 
rather than Horſes, becauſe, ſays my author, their 
flow pace is leaſt liable to difcompoſe their gra- 
vity. dy 


The ZEBRA is a native of Africa, perhaps 
the beſt made and moſt beautiful of ail animals, 
It ſeems uncommonly ſtrong for its ſize. Its 
body has all the compactneſs without the pro- 
minence which adheres to that of the horſe, and 
its head is much better adapted to its ſize than 
his. Though not quite ſo large as the common 
run of our horſes, its back is ſtraight and finely 


formed 


—— 
The Biſon . 


— 
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formed for the ſaddle, its legs give an idea of 
ſtrength and ſemmetry in conjunction, its tail is 
tufted at the end, its ſkin ſmooth and ſoft to the 
touch, its pile cloſe and gloſſy to the eye, its 
hind quarters are round and fleſhy, and all its 
motions dignified graceful and reſolute. Its fleet- 
neſs is incredible, and it ſeems equally ſingular 
for the ſtatelineſs of its ſpirit, and the elegance 
of its make. But the delicacy and regularity of 
of its colouring exceed all deſcription. Every 
part of it ia ſtriped alternately black and white 
with unerring exadtneſs. Yet with all its per- 
fections, our endeavours to tame it have been 
hitherto unſucceſsful. Perhaps we rather attempt 
to break it by force than overcome its obſtinacy 
by offices of gentleneſs and mercy, Who knows 
but more patience and milder treatment might 
yet make 1t a valuable domeſtic, and add ano- 
ther and new acceſſion to human luxury and 
oſtentation. | | 


* 


— 
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THE COW TRIBE. 


XF all ruminant animals, the cow-kind are 
moſt deſervedly diſtinguiſhed for their beau- 

ty, ſize, and utility. As domeſtics, they are to 
us, not leſs ſerviceable, though ſerviceable in 
quite another line than the horſe. He tranſperts 
us from place t) place with facility and diſpatch, 
and by gratifying our habits of indolence and 
pride, deprives our limbs of agility, and renders 
us impatient of fatigue. ey however do thoſe 
things for us only which we could not do with- 
out 
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out them, and beſides nouriſhing us with their 
very ſubſtance, aſſiſt us chiefly in cultivating 
tboſe arts, without which we could not live. 


The Engliſh BULL is a very large creature, 
equally robuſt and enterpriſing. His ſhoulders 
are round and ſtrong, his neck thick and muſcu- 
lar, and his make rather luſty and ſtout, than 
ſlender- and active. And yet his bulk and cor- 
pulence ſeem no hindrance at all, to his exerciſe 
and agility, His prolific quality is inexhauſtible, 
at leaſt, it is not certainly known what number 
of calves a good Bull might annually generate. 
His figure, particularly in all theſe violent emo- 
tions which are occaſioned by oppolition, has a 

very ſhagzy and daring appearance. Then his 
eyes glare, his mouth foams, his finews ſwell, 
he laſhes his heaving ſides with his tail, and tears 
up the earth with his hoofs and horns. His fore- 
head, the ſeat of ſtrength and defence ſeems 
equally fierce and formidable. His horns are 
thick, ſhort and pointed, the ſpace between them 
1mpenetrable as a coat of mail, and covered over 
with hair uncommonly hard, cloſe, and curled ; 
and his voice which he utters in one long loud 
unbroken roar, is the very language of fury and 
defiance, No animal engages his enemy on more 
equal terms, or with more determined ravery, 
and yet he is often ſo tame, ſo manageable, ſo 
harmleſs, as ſubmit to be guided by a child. 


— = Threuch all his luſiy veins 
The BULL deep ſcorch'd, the raging paſſion feels. 
Of paſture fick, and neglegent of food, 

Scarce feen he wades amon? the yellow broom, 

While &er his ample ſides the rambling ſprays 


Luxuriant 
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Luxuriant ſhoot ; or through the mazy wood 

Dejetted wanders, nor th* inticing bud 

Crops, though it preſſes on his careleſs ſenſe. 

And oft in jealous mad ning fancy wrapt, 

He jeeks the fight ; and idly butting, feigns 

His rival gor'd in ev'ry knotty trunk, | 

Him ſhould he meet, the bellowing war begins; 
Their eyes flaſh fury; to the hallow'd earth, 

Whence the ſand flies, they mutter bloody deeds, 
And groaning deep th' empetuous battle mix : 
While the fair hiefer; balmy breathing near, 

Stands kindling up their rage. 


The female of this noble and commandin 
animal, is an object of the moſt enxtenſive and 
generous utility, She is literally the poor man's 
pride, property, and ſupport. And yet he is not 
much more than the nominal poſſeſſor of the 
bleſſings ſhe beſtows When worn out he muſt 
ſell her to replace another in her room. Her calf, 
which ſhe annually yields, is too delicate eating for 
his homely table, and the very cream of her milk 
muſt be exchanged for the other indiſpenſible con- 
veniences of his family. By her ſingle aſſiſtance 
however, he often rears a flurdy offspring, lives 
a creditable life, and ſtruggles through amazing 
| hardſhips with a healthy body, a placid con- 

ſcience, and a conteated heart, | 


In thoſe countries where agriculture is well 
underſtood, the males of this animal are early caſ- 
trated and bred for the plough. And Britain has 
been long famous for her bullocks, or black cat- 
tle, Indeed, they ſeem every way much better 
calculated for ploughing, becauſe they move more 
lowly and ſecurely than horſes, at leaſt in high 

and 
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and rocky grounds, andtheir maintainance is much 
eaſter. Their dung is excellent manure for all 
ſorts of ſoil: they are liable to few diſtempers, 
very patient of labour, and after going through 
a ſeries of the crueleſt drudgeries for years, eaſily 
fed for the ſhambles, and bring a great price. 
Their ftrong juicy beef is deſervedly the capital 
diſh of the Engliſh table, and their hides properly 
manufactured, make the beſt leather for ſhoes in 
the whole world. The only reflection this hiſ- 
tory ſuggeſts, is ſo difſhonourable to humanity, 
that I chuſe rather to give it in the poets language 
than my own, 


: RE The beaſt of prey 
Blood ſtain'd deſerves to bleed: hut you, ye flocks, 


What have you done; ye peaceful people, What 

To merit death? You who have given us milk 
In luſcious ſtreams, and lent us your own coat 
Againſt the winters cold? And the plain Ox, 

| That harmleſs, honeſt, guileleſs animal, 

In what has he offended ? He whoſe toil, 
Patient and ever ready, clothes the land 

With all the pomp of harveſt; ſhall he bleed 
And flruggling groan beneath the cruel hands 
Even of the clown he feeds? And that perhaps, 

To fwell the riot of th autumnal feaſt « 
Won by his labour? e 


The UR US, or wild BULL, is undoubtedly 
the one deſcribed above in a natural and unſub- 
dued ſtate, He is an inhabitant, perhaps a native 
of Lithuania, where he ſtill ranges, and reigns 
the undiſputed monarch of the field. He grows 
to ſuch an enormous bulk, that hardly any other 
quadruped but the elephant can match him. He 
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is quite black, but for a ſtripe of mixed white, 
which extends from the neck to the tail, all along 
the tip of his back. His horns, though very thick 
and ſhort, are exquiſitely ſharp, and ſeem made 
only for puſhing, butting, and goring. His eyes 
furious and peircing, look horribly fierce through 
the ſhort brindled and briſtled locks which de- 
corate his brazen forehead. He has ſometimes a 
buſhy beard of the fame kind of hair, which 
heightens the ſavageneſs of his face. His neck, 
which has no length at all in proportion to his bo- 
dy, is extremely groſs and muſcular, T hough both 
corpulent and bony, he runs with vaſt ſpeed, is 
extremely reſtleſs and active, and his fkin has a 
ſtrong odour of muſk, The female is greatly 
inferior to the male, though ſuperior to the largeſt 
of our bulls in ſize. Her udder and teats, how- 
ever, are ſaid to be ſo very ſmall, that they can 
hardly be perceived. 


The BISON, which is but another creature 
of the ſame kind, is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
by a lump between his ſhoulders, Theſe animals 
differ amazingly in their ſize, being ſometimes 
ſurpriſingly large, and at other times as fingularly 
little Their aſpect at firſt ſight ſtrikes one not 
not unlike to that of a lion. They have a lon 
ſhaggy mane which ſhades their whole neck and 
ſhoulders, and a thick briſtly beard which adds 
a dreadful ſolemnity to their horrible phyſiogno- 
my. The head is round and ihort, the eyes red 

and rolling, the forenead large, and the horns ſo 
big and far aſunder, that it is ſaid three men might 
lit between them, On the middle of the back 
riſes a huge unſhapely bunch, little leſs than 
that of a Camel, It is covered over with long 


buſty 
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buſhy hair, and conſidered by thoſe who hunt this 
animal as a diſtinguiſhing beauty. There is no 
other way of chacing them ſecurely, than in a 
foreſt where hunters can conceal themſelves be- 
hind large trees, and where the game are apt to 
be intangled by their horns. The inhabitants of I 
thoſe countries where they abound moſt, dig holes 
in the ground, and cover them over with boughs, 
then provoking the poor devoted animals to pur- 
ſue them, they get on the oppoſite fide of the pit- 
fall, while the BISONS running furiouſly againſt 
their hunters, plunge headlong into the hole pre- 
pared for them, and there become the victim of 
impladeletiable cruelty. l 


The BACK ELV of the Hottentots is but the 
Biſon in a ſtate of ſubjection and ſervility to hu- 
man authority. Here it acts the part of a truſty 
and aſſiduous domeſtic, and ſhares in return for 
its various and important ſervices, the confidence, 
eſteem, and tenderneſs of its maſter. It is at 
once his protector and drudge, and generouſly 
aſſiſts him in tending his flocks, and defending 
them againſt every invader. While they graze at | 
random, it hovers round them at a diſtance, and 
at its maſters call runs about the field, herds in 
the ſtraggling ſheep, and protects the whole from 
danger. Nay, every army of Hottentots is fur- 
niſhed with a certain number of Backelys, which 
on proper occaſions are let Jooſe on the enemy, 
The ſudden panic they then ſtrike, and the ex- 
ecution they then do, are generally vaſt and de- 
ciſive. They inſtantly overturn all before them, 
gore and toſs their oppoſers down with their 
horns, and furiouſly tear and trample them to 
death with their feet. In this manner they often 

peu 
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procure a victory without the leaſt human aſſiſt- 


anc2. They are therefore moſt deſervedly careſ- 


ſed, live in the ſame cottage with their owners, 


acquire an affection for them, and equally par- 
take of their ſufferings and enjoyments. When 
one of them dies, its room is filled up by another, 
which the oldeſt men of the village, aſſembling 


in a very ſolemn manner, chooſe for that purpoſe. 


This new one is then joined with a veteran of 
his own kind, from whom he learns his art, be- 
comes ſocial and diligent, and is taken for life 
into human friendſhip and protection, 


Some idea of a BUFFALO may be conceived 
from the very name. The figure of this creature 
is ſaid to be fleſhy, lubberly, and aukward. His 
body is ſhort and thick, his legs long and ſlender, 


His tail is almoſt naked of hair, and his head, 


which 1s very ſmall for his bulk, grows. like that 
of a hog. His horns, though not near ſo exten- 
ſive, branches out ſometimes like thoſe of a fag, 


and are ſeparated by a bunch of curled hair which 


hangs down between them. His air has a pecu- 
liar wildneſs in it, which his unwieldy hugeneſs 
vaſtly increaſes. In his natural ſtate indeed, he 
is a moſt dangerous and. furious animal. He then 
partakes of the ferocity, becauſe a native of the 
moſt fervid climates. There he often purſues 


travellers, ſometimes gores and tramples them to 


death; and there is no other way in that caſe cf 
avoiding him, than by getting into a thicket cf 


| trees, where his bulk and horns prevent his ap- 


proach, He is faid to run with amazing celerity, 


to overturn a tree of moderate growth, and to 


ſwim acroſs the largeſt rivers without the leaſt dif- 
ficulty. When tamed however, as he often is, 


C on 
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no animal can be more patient and humble. 
How equa! muſt he be to the moſt enormous taſk 
aſſigned him, ſince two, we are told, draw more 
than four of the beſt draught horſes in England. 
They are guided in the yoke by a ring thurſt 
through their noſes, and ſeem inferior in ſtrength 
only to the elephant. They have more the ſhape 
of the cow than the biſon, yet naturaliſts are 
agreed, that their kind is totally diſtinct, In- 
deed they have ſuch an inveterate antipathy to 
each other, that they never breed together, and 
ſeldom affociate but with an hoſtile intention. 
Their milk is not ſo good, nor are they by any 
means fo docile as the cow, but they go through 
domeſtic drudgery with much more ſtrength and 
perſeverance. Their fleſh is hard and blackiſh, 
and equally diſagreeable to the taſte and ſmell ; 

but the ſeather made of their hides is walk 
known for its thickneſs, ſoſtneſs, and impene- 
trability. 


THE SHEEP TRIBE. 


HIS kind of animals reſembles the former, 
both in their hoofs and in their chewing 
their cud. And anatomiſts tell us, that all thoſe 

who ruminate, have a ſtriking fimilarity in their 

internal ſtructure. But nature has ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed the ſeep from the cow kind, by their 

exterior form and frze, And with regard to molt 
domeſtic purpoſes, their feryices, ſituation and 
value are very different. 


The 
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The aſpect of a SHEEP is utterly devoid of 
all expreſſion. It looks ſimplicity, its gait is the 
very emblem of dulneſs, and its .bleating grates 
the ear. Yet its eyes, though brackiſh and wa- 
tery are not without ſome glances of cunning, 
and I have ſeen them defend their lambs, not 
only againſt the petulence of the dog, but againſt 
the more determined and artful attacks of the fox. 
In theſe caſes the timid flock take to their heels, 
while the males among them cover the retreat 
with more order and bravery than can well be 
credited by thoſe who have not ſcen it. They 
turn about in regular files, with their faces to the 
enemy, carefully obſerve his motions, and in that 
poſition, pace backwards with equal dexterity 
and firmneſs. Nor docs he ever ſucceed, but 
when they have no time to put themſelves in ſuch 


a poſture of defence. The RAM is indeed a 


ſpirited and valiant creature. If butted by the 
horns of a bull:c4, as they feed together, he will 
ſometimes boldly face his aflailant, and with one 
bounce on his noſe level him with the ground. 
They are ſeldom capable of ſuch exertions how- 
ever, but in the largeſt flocks and moſt moun- 
taneous paſtures, where their natures ate ſenſibly 
affected with the wildneſs of the ſcene. Their 
inteſtines are faid to be thirty times the length of 
their bodies, and they eat, we are told, three 
hundred and eighty-ſeven plants, and reject an 
hundred and forty-one. It is well known they 
impoveriſh the ſoil where they feed. No fort of 
animals are more moulded by climate than ſheep. 
Thoſe of Guinea, with which many countries of 
Africa and the Eaſt-Indies are repleniſhed, grow 
to a great ſize, have a rough hairy ſkin, ſhort 
horns, hanging ears, and a dew lap under their 

C 2 chin, 
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chin They might be taken for quite different 
animals, but that they breed and live very amica- 
bly with other ſheep. In Tartary, Arabia, Per- 
ſia, Barbary, Syria, and Egypt, they are chiefl 
remarkable for a moſt voluminous tail, whic 
weighs from twenty to thirty pounds, and is, in 
ſome, ſupported by a board which runs on wheels. 
In northern climates, they reſemble our brecd 
only in the form of the body and tail, and though 
full as gentle and timed, have their heads loaded 
with an uſeleſs bunch of horns. Their wool is 
Jong, ſmooth, and hairy, of a dun colour, and 
they have an under covering of a very fine, ſhort, 

and ſoft fur. But no country produces better 
ſheep than England. Our mutton is incompar- 
able, and the fleeces of our wool are more hap- 
pily adapted for cloathing, and weigh more than 
any in the world. A RAM from Lincoln or 
Warwickſhire, ſome times ſells at fifty guineas. 

The culture, utility, diſeaſes, and remedies of 
ſheep, furniſh materials for a very large and uſe- 
ful volume, Their manners and diſpoſition in 
the inftant of bathing and ſheering, are beauti- 
fully delineated in the following verſes: 


Urg'd to the giddy brink, much is the toll, 

The clamour much, of men, and boys, and dogs, 

E're the ſoft, fearful people to the flood 

Commit their woully ſides „ 
—— Hen, as they ſpread 

Their ſwelling treaſures to the ſunny ray, 

Inly diſtur bd, and bond ring what this wild, 

Outragesms tumult means, their loud complaints 

7 he country fill ————— 3 

At laſt, of ſnowy white, the gather'd flocks 

Are in the watled pen, innumerous preſs'd, 


Head 
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Head above head; and rang d in luſiy rows 
The ſhepherds fit, and whet the ſounding ſhears. 
Behold, where bound, and of its robe bereft, 

By needy man, that all-depending Lord, 

How meek, how patient, the mild creature lies! 
That fotfneſs in its melancholy face, 
IV hat dumb complaining innocence appears ! 


MOUFFLON's, are SHEEP in their ori- 
ginal and unadulterated ſtate, They excel ſuch 
as are tame, both in ſprightlineſs and ſize, and 
are moſtly ſeen in the deſarts of Africa, or the 
vaſt plains of Siberia, There, they are fleet 
enough to eſcape larger animals, and bold 
enough to defend themſelves againſt the ſmaller 
ones. They are covered with hair inſtead of 
wool ; but their head is preciſely that of a ram. 
Their horns have three fides a yellow colour, and 
bend backwards behind their ears. Their hair is 
generally brown, though their face and ſome 
other parts of their body are rather greyiſh. 
Their form is ſtately and large, and they ſeem 
ſufficiently ſtrong and ſwift for the perilous ſta- 
tion they ſuſtain, "The inferiority of our pitiful 
flocks, is all they get in return for the numerous. 
comforts they afford us. a 


GOAT and . ſheep propagate promiſcuouſly, 
and may be conlidered as collateral branches of“ 
the ſame family. The GOAT buck produces 
with the ewe, an animal, which in a few genera- 
tions aflumes the intire form and nature of 
ſheep, nor retains one veſtige of its ancient pro- 
genitor. The GOAT is, of all quadrupedes, the- 
moſt lively and capricious, It delights, when- 
ever admitted into the leaſt familiarity, in play- 
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ing a great number of little miſchievous tricks. 
The appearance it makes on theſe occaſions is 
funny, and ludicrous to the laſt degree. Its grey 
beard and. lecherous eyes, form a ſtriking con- 
trait between age and venery. The one gives it 
an air of gravity, which all its motions uniformly 
burleſque ; and the other ſtrongly indicates its 
ſallacious propenſities: ſo that, what with its le- 
vity, its aukward geſtures, and its formal pace, 
its manners ſeem equally adapted to ridicule the 
fantaſtic whims of the coguette, and the imper- 
tinent abſence of the pedant. It loves to wander 
from the reſt, as if it had a turn for ſolitude, and 
in ſome inſtances diſcovers an attachment to man- 
kind, not much inferior to the dog. I have ſeen 
a pet GOAT follow his maſter to church, wait 
patiently at the door till ſervice was over, then 
ſelet him from the croud with much ſagacity, 
and attend him home. The GOAT loves fo 
much to ſcramble among high, inacceſſible rocks, 
that I ſuſpect ſome vegetable muſt grow there, 
which it prefers to all others. Its tracks acroſs 
the brows of precipices are dreadfully hazardous 
and awful. I faw, one, ſays Mr. Gray, dance 
and ſcratch an ear with its hind foot, in a place 
where I would not have ſtood ſtock ſtill, for all 
beneath the moon. GOAT milk is uncommonly 
delicious, nouriſhing, and medicinal. It ſeldom 
curdles on the ſtomach, and is generally very ac- 
ceptable to all whoſe digeſtion is ſqueamiſh and 
weak. The bighlands of Scotland are much 
frequented on that a count, by ſuch efpecially as 
are threatened or ſeized with confumptions ; and 
a recovery has moſtly ſucceeded but where In- 
valids either went too late, or departed too ſoon. 
The fleſb of this animal, though inferior to 
12 mutton, 
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mutton, is very good, and we have excellent 
gloves of the leather made of its ſkin. Their 
eulogy is pronounced by Virgil, which I give 
the Reader in Dryden's verſion : | 


For hoiry GOATS, of equal profit are 
Miib woolly ſheep, and aſe an equal care; 
For the ſalacious GOAT encreaſes more, 
And twice as largely yields her milky flore. 
The ſtill diſtended udders never fail, : 
But when they ſeem exhauſted fwell the pail. 
Meantime the pair ſbeers their ſnowy beards, 
And eaſes of their hair the loaden herds : 
Their camelots-w¾arm, in tents the ſoldier bold, 
And ſbield the ſhivering mariner from cold; 
On ſhrubs they brotoxe, and on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop : 
Attended with their bleating kids they come 
At night unaſk'd, and mindful of their home. 


The IBEX, it is thought, is the original 
ſtock of the goat tribe: it is a native of the Alps, 
the Pyranees, and the mountains of Greece, ex- 
cellently fitted for a precarious life, and can run 
with eaſe along the ledges of cliffs and precipices, 
where neither fox nor wolf, however inſtigated 
with hunger, dare purſue them. It is covered 
with a warm coat of dark brown hair, and has a 
large black beard. Their horns are out of all 
proportion to the ſize of their bodies, and in 
ſome inſtances almoſt reach backward to their 
rump. They are extremely ſwiſt, and fo cau- 
tious, as moſtly to eſcape the greateſt vigilance of 
human or any other brutes of prey. 


The 
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The SHAMMO is moſt probably a diſtant 
relation of the goat family, though the line of 
Il connection has hitherto eſcaped the impertinent 
curiolity of naturaliſts. They are a peaceful, 
gentle, and ſocial fraternity, ſeen flocking in 
| 1 hundreds among the mountains of Switzerland 
3 and Germany, hardy and long- lived, and feed 
f on the beſt herbage, and moſt delicate parts of 
18 aromatic plants, Their abode in winter is in 
| woods, where they live on ſhrubs and buds of 
pine-trees, and ſcratch up the ſnow with their 
| || feet for herbage. In ſummer they are only to be 
14 found in caverns of rocks, amidſt fragments of 
|| ice, or under ſhades of ſpreading trees. Like all 
i | _ gregarious animals they are guarded by centinels, 
Hf which give notice of danger by a kind of hiſſing 
1 noiſe, uncommonly loud and violent. Their 
1 ſmell is ſo keen and acute, that they are ſaid to 
ſnuff a man half a league diſtance; but he has 
the ſavage ſagacity to take advantage of the wind 
blowing againſt them, and murders the warey 
animals in dozens by ſurpriſe. Their paths along 
the tops and fides and faces of craggy ſummits, 
are to all other quadrupes quite inacceſſible. They 
aſcend and deſcend in an oblique direction, fling 
themſelves down thirty feet at a ſpring, yet light 
with eaſy aim on ſome jutting fragment, juſt 
large enough to hold their feet. They are much 
celebrated for the luſtre of their eyes; and the 
leather made of their ſkin has been long and 


juſtly eſteemed for its ſoftneſs, ſtrength, and de- 
wicacy. 


 GAZELLES ſeem equally allied to the goat 

and deer, and equally diſtinct from both. No 
animals but thoſe of the winged kind are ſwift 
enough 
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enough to purſue them with ſucceſs. They are 
hunted by the inhabitants of the eaſtern coun- 
tries alternately by the falcon and the ounce. The 
eyes of all animals ſhine and ſparkle moſt in hot 
countries: but thoſe of the GAZELLE are fo 
uncommonly beautiful and charming, that poets 
in the exceſs of their paſſions, compliment thoſe 
of their miſtreſſes very highly by the compariſon. 
Theſe creatures are generally brown on the back, 
and white under the belly. Their tails are of 
various lengths, but in all covered with pretty 
long hair; and their beautiful well placed ears 
terminate in a point. They have cloven hoofs 
and permanent horns. Timid and ſhy as they 
are when purſued by the jackall, they often take 
refuge in human protection. 'I hen guarded by 
numbers ſrom their uſual retreat, they make di- 
rectly to houſes and towns, as if conſcious, though 
man ſeems for the moſt part capriciouſly cruel, 
that pity may. ſometimes diſpoſe him to ſpare. 
And to the honour of the human heart, their 
confidence is ſeldom miſplaced. 


The CHEVROTIN, or little Guiney deer, is 
the only ſpecies I ſhall mention of all the varieties 
which are enumerated of the gaze/le kind. This 

leaſt and moſt beautiful of all cloven footed 
quadrupedes, is not above ſeven inches high, nor 
more than twelve long. It has preciſely the 
form of a „ag in miniature. The colour of its 
ſhort »loſly hair, is a moſt beautiful yellow, and 
It has a belly pure white: it lives only in the 
warmeſt countries, and though very ſwift, is 
often taken alive by the negroes. When tamed, 
which is eaſily done, it becomes quite familiar, 
pleaſing, and playful. Its conſtitution however 
is much too delicate for the inclemency of our 
iſland, 
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iſland, and it generally periſhes as ſoon as brought 
over. 


The MUSK ANIMAL, though hitherto but 
little known, is chiefly famous and valuable for 
the fine medicinal perfume it produces. It has 
no horns, and we are ſtill uncertain whether it 
ruminates or not, to what claſs it belongs, or 
whether it be a diſtin kind by itſelf, The length 
of its body is about three feet fix inches, and 
its head is not much leſs in length than the third 
part of its body, The hair, which is ſhort and 
curled, is alternately brown and white from the 
root to the point, but altogether white under the 
belly. The texture of this ſoft and beautiful 
coat is inexpreſſibly fine. It has tuſks an inch 
and an half long, which, in the form of an ele- 
Pbhant s, turn up fi like hooks : but what diſtinguiſhes 
it moſt, is the bag which holds the muſe. This 
is faid to be three inches long, two broad, and 
to ſtand out from its belly an inch and an half. 
No ſubſtance has a ſtronger or more permanent 
ſmell than the muſe. A grain of it perfumes the 
whole room, and its odour continues undimi- 

niſhed for days, a larger quantity for years toge- 
tier, and ſeems ſcarce waſted in weight, though 
it has filled the atmoſphere to a wide diſtance 
with its effluvia. It is uſed in nervous and hyſteric 
diſorders; and is found in ſuch caſes to be the 


moſt powerful and efficacious remedy now known. 
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THE DEER TRIBE. 


NIMALsS of this claſs are generally much 
A larger than ſheep or. goat, more elegant, and 
not half ſo heavy as thoſe of the cow-+tind. Their 

internal confirmation however is ſaid to be pretty 
nearly alike, They have the ſame external fi- 
gure indeed, juſt as that of the human ſpecies is 
common to the uglieſt ſavages of India, and the 
| beſt made Europeans: for all the parts of the 
DEER-kind, though materially the fame with 
thoſe of the other, are much more delicately 
turned and ſhaped, Beſides their tail is greatly 
ſhorter ; and their horns, which are ſolid, they 
ſhed and renew regularly once every year. 


The STAG or HART, whoſe female is called 
a hind, and the young a cad, ranks for his noble 
gait and amiable diſpoſitions among the firſt of 
quadrupedes. His ſize is large, but wieldy, his 
make ſlender and elegant. His motions are high, 
ſprightly, and graceful, and his eyes much t:ner 
than thoſe of any other animal in our iſland, are 
moſt ſweetly ſhining and ſentimental. "To extra- 
ordinary ſtrength, he adds unparallelled fleetneſs: 
he fights with the ardour of a lion, and flies with 
the celerity of the wind. His head has a wild 
and romantic appearance from the beautiful 
cluſter of horns, which dignify and adorn it. 
Though his life be extremely innocent and peace- 
ful, few animals attack him with impunity. He 
is never the firſt aggreſſor, but always makes a 
glorious and undaunted defence, The late Duke 
of Cumberland had once a STAG and wyger 


I in- 
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incloſed in the ſame area, when the former obliged 
the latter to yield, He is faid to live very long, 
and in the time of rutting uncommonly daring, 
active, and reſtleſs. His voice then is fond and 
tremulous, but withal piercing and terrible, No 
impediment can ftop his career, when either pur- 
ſued by the hounds, or in queſt of his mate, He 
often takes the flood when hotly followed, and 
chuſes rather to periſh among the waves, than 
glut the ſavage appetite of his hunters. He has 
been ſometimes found ſwimmiug on ſuch occa- 
ſions ſeveral leagues from the hoſtile ſhore, at 
others, to face about on his enemies, and ſell his 
life at the deareſt rate. The hunting of this 
lovely and ſpirited animal has ſomething in it 
peculiarly ſtriking and pathetic to a ſentimental 
mind. The following is a picture of it from 


THOMSON, which has oftener than once 


filled my eyes with tears, and ſet my heart a 
bleeding. 


The STAG too, ſingled from the herd, where long 
He rang'd the branching monarch of the ſhades, 

Before the tempeſt drives. At firſt, in ſpeed 

He, ſprightly, puts bis faith; and, rous d by fear, 

Gives all his fwift, a#rial foul to flight, 

Againſt the breeze he darts, that way the more 

To leave the leſſening murderous cry behind. 

Deception ſhort ! Though fleeter than the winds 

Blown ver the keen-air'd mountains by the north, 

He burſts the thickets, glances thro the glades, 
And plunges deep into the wildeſt wood. 
If flow, yet ſure, adheſrue to the track 

ot ſtreaming, up behind him come again 

Th' inhuman route, and from the ſhady depth 

- Expel him, circling through bis ev'ry ſhift. 


Fe 
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He ſweeps the foreft oft ; and ſobbing ſees 
Th lade, le 1 to nd golden . 
pere, in kind conteſt, with his butting friends 
He wont to ſtruggle, or his loves enjoy. 
Oft in the full deſcending flood he tries 
70 loſe the ſcent, and lave his burning fades ; 
Oft ſeeks the herd; the watchful herd, alarm' d, 
With ſelfifh care avoid a brother's woe. 
I hat ſhall he do? His ance fo vivid nerves, 
Sy full of buoyant ſpirit, now no more 
Inſpire the courſe ; but fainting breath/eſs toil, 
dict, ſeixes on his heart: he ſtands at bay; 
And puts his laſt weak refuge in deſpair. 
The big round tears run down his dappled face; 
He groans in anguiſh ; while the growling pack, 
Bl1nd happy, hang at his fair jutting cheſt, 
And mark his beauteous cheguer'd ſides with gone. 


The FALLOW DEER, though nearly re- 


ſembling the fag, ſeems quite another ſort of 


animal. They never herd nor engender toge- 
ther, but tive in diſtinct families, and mutually 
retain an unalterable averſion at mixing with each 


other. The FALLOW DEER are now ſcarcely 


do be found in a ſtate of original independance 


but are penned up in parks to glut the inſatiable 


luxury of the great, becauſe their fleſh is prefer- 
able to every other kind, Where there area herdof 
them they always divide into parties, and contend 
againſteachother with ardour and obſtinacy for ſome 
favourite ſpot of the paſturage, Their manner 
of attack on theſe occaſions, is regular and well 
ſupported : they my when broke, and renew the 
engagement after a firſt impulſe, with equal dex- 
terity and ſpirit. They are eaſily tamed, and not 

to keep, The DOE goes with young eight 
D months, 
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months, and brings forth but one at a time. 
The BUCK comes to perfection at three, and 
lives till the age of ſixteen years. 


The ſmalleſt of the deer ind to be found with 
us, is the ROEBUCK, which is now moſtly 
confined to the Highlands of Scotland. His 
Horns are from eight to nine inches long, round, 
upright, and divided only into three parts; and 
his body is covered with a coat, well adapted to 
the rigour of his ſituation. The root of each 
hair is aſh coloured, near the end is a narrow bar 
of black, and the points are all yellow. The 
make of this little tidy animal, is : ſtrong and 
elegant, adapted alike to fly and fight. He likes 
the ſhady thicket, and the riſing ſlope, and moſtly 
frequents ſuch places, as are remarkable for dry- 
neſs of ſoil, and purity of air. His habits are 
all of the nice and delicate kind ; and he is fo 
uniformly cleanly, that you can hardly ever find 
a ſpot on his gloſſy ſkin. Little and harmleſs as 
he is, he protects his young with more fortitude, 
| becauſe more attached to them, than the fag. He 
has then the boldneſs when provoked to attack 
the fag himſelf, whom he often defeats. All his 
motions are eaſy and graceful, He bounds with- 
out effort, and continues the courſe without ex- 
hauſting his ſtrength, To hunt him fairly down 
is impracticable, and he is hardly either to be 
taken or ſhot without ſurpriſe. He generally by 
fleetneſs and addreſs together makes good his re- 
treat, and bids defiance to the moſt {kilful and 
determined dogs, human and inhuman, that pur- 
ſue him. Whenever he finds his firſt efforts to 
eſcape unſucceſsful, he returns, and keeps the 
fame track backwards and forwards, till by vari- 
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ous windings he totally confounds the ſcent, and 
joins the laſt emanations to thoſe of the former 
courſe, and then by one glorious ſpring, leaps 
aſide, lies flat on his belly among buſhes or long 
graſs, and ſuffers the pack to paſs by his very noſe 
without offering to ftir. He moſtly flakes his 
thirſt with the dew on the graſs, and prefers the 
tender buds of trees for food, to corn or any other 
vegetables. His conjugal fidelity is ſingularly 
aimable. He never foriakes the female in age 
with whom he aſſociates in youth, The fire, dam, 
and young of this animal are ſaid to form an in- 
dependant ſociety, and admit no ſtranger to their 
community. i 


The hiſtory of the ELE is ftill but imperfeRly 
known. All acknowledge it to be a creature of 
a moſt enormous ſize. It is ſaid to move back- 
wards as it feeds, becauſe its upper lip is much 
longer than its under. The noſtrils are ſo ca- 
pactous as to admit a man's hand a good way up, 
and the horns are full as long as thoſe of a ſtag, 
but much broader. Of a timorous and gentle 
nature, it never diſturbs any other animal while 
undiſturbed itſelf, The female, ſhewn at Paris 
fome years ago, though then but young, meaſured 
near ſeven feet high, ten from the tip of the noſe 
to the inſertion of the tail, and eight round the 
body. So that a full grown male may well be 
ſuppoſed to be twice the height of an ordinary 
horſe. The many marvellous things told of this 
animal, with other miraculous materials which do 
ſo much honour to modern invention, mult be 
deferred till the writer acquire a little more ex- 


pertneſs in the art of FIBBING. 
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No animal of the deer ind is half fo valuable and 
uſeful as the REIN DEER. Nature ſeems to have 
deit_ned him ſor an affiſtant to that hardy race of 
mankind who live near the Pole. It would in- 
cecd be impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt among their 
barren, bleak, ſnowy mountains without the aid 
of this obſequious creature, who, it ſeems, can 
live no where elſe, for he declines the moment 
you tranſport him to a milder climate. The na- 
tives of Lapland, and Greenland make him a 
beaſt of burthen, for conveying them and their 
baggage from one place to another, The female 
affords them milk, which, though thinner, is 
yet ſweeter, and more nouriſhing than that of 
the cow. They eat the fl-ſh of the rein deer, and 
are clad with its ſkin. Indeed their whole riches 
conſiſt of this animal, whom they tend and rear 
with a care proportionable to his value, and uſe 
with a tenderneſs which amply repays his drud- 
gery. He draws the ſledge which they travel in, 
with great dexterity, through ice and ſnow, and 
goes with ceaſe and expedition at the rate of thirty 
miles on a ſtretch, His food is a kind of white 
moſs, which abounds in that country, which 
when the fields are covered with ſnow they make 
ſhift to ſcrape up with their feet. They rut 
about the middle of September, go with young 
ten months, and breed one on:y at a time, 
They arrive at full growth in their fourth year, 
and ſeldom or ever live above ſixteen. 


THE 
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THE HOG TRIBE. 


A NIMALS of this kind ſeem to unite in 
Y themſelves all thoſe diſtinctions by which 
others are ſeparated, They reſemble the horſe in 
the number of their teeth, in the length of their 
head, and in having but a ſingle ſtomach ; the 
cow in their cloven hoofs, and the poſition of their 
inteſtines ; and the claw-forted-kind in their ap- 
petite for fleſh, not chewing the cud, and a nu- 
merous progeny. Thus they fill up the chaſm 
between carnivorous creatures, and fuch as live 
ſolely on graſs, poſſeſſing equally the ravenous 
appetites of the former, and the inoffenſive diſ- 
poſitions of the latter. 5 


The WILD BOAR, though the undoubted 
original of all the varieties we find in this ſpe- 
cies, is neither ſo ſtupid nor ſo filthy as our tame 
hog. Animals of this kind were formerly natives 
of our country. They furrow up the ground 
like a plow, and feed deliciouſly on the roots of 
certain vegetables. Their ſnout is long and hard, 
and their tuſks fearfully large and- ſharp. They 
live in company while young for the purpoſes of 
mutual defence; but the moment they come to 
maturity, walk the foreſt alone and fearleſs, 
They ſeldom attack unprovoked, but dread no- 
enemy, and ſhun none. When hunted, they do 
not ſo much fly their aſlaitants as keep them at 
bay, and are at laſt rather wearied out, or over- 

M2 come 
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come by numbers, than fairly killed in the 
chace. 


Our tame HOG is a very harmleſs creature, 
and preys on no animal but either dead ones, or 
ſuch as are incapable of reſiſtance. It lives moſtly 
on vegetables, and yet can devour the moſt pu- 
trid carcaſes. Wie conceive it however te be 
much more indclicate than it really is. It ſelects 
at leaſt the plants of its choice with equal ſaga- 
city and niceneſs, and is never poiſoned like 
cattle, by miſtaking noxious for wholeſome food, 
Selfiſh, indocile, and rapacious as we think it, 
no animal has greater ſympathy for thoſe of its 
own kind, The moment one gives the ſignal of 
diſtreſs, all within hearing ruſh to its aſſiſtance. 
They have been known to gather round a dog 
that teaſed them, and kill him on the ſpot. In- 
cloſe a male and female in a ſty when young, and 
the female will decline the inſtant her companion 
is removed, and probably die of a broken heart. 
It would be needleſs too add any thing. about ths 
Meſh of an animal ſo well known, and whi ch, in 
this country at leaſt, is ſo uncommonly fine, chat 
neither the delicaey 'of a Scotſman, nor the reli- 
| gion of a Jeu, can keep them from tafling. 


That animal. which of all. others-moſt reſem- 
bles the hog, and yet is of a formation eſſentially 
different is called the PECCARY, or TAJACU. 
It is a native of America, where it may be found 
grazing among the woods and wilds in. ſeveral 
hundreds together. They. unite thus ſor mutual 
defence, and never offend but when oJended. 
Their bodies are not ſo buiky, nor their legs fa 
long as thoſe of our þ27s, Their ſkin. is all 2 

uck. 
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ſtuck full of briſtles, which are ſaid to be little 
weaxer tnan the quills of a porcupine. Inſtead of 
a tail, they have only a fleſhy rump, which juts 
a little out, but leaves their naſty, clumſy poſ- 
teriors quite uncovered, On their back is a pro- 
tuberance or lump not unlike the navel of other 

animals, which. voids an oily fort of liquid that 
fmcils very {trong. They are preciſely of the 
ſame varied colours of our hogs, and poſſeſs the 
identical habits and inclinations which. they do, 
and differ from them only in a few minutiæ, which 
it is not my bufineſs to point out. Perhaps they 
might be eaſily tamed, but their fleth is not good 
enough to reward the trouble. 


The CAPIBARA, or CABIAT is a native and 
inhabitant of South America. It has a ſtriking 
likeneſs at firſt ſight to a hog of about two years 
old, but on a nearer inſpection, differs from 
them in the ſize of its head and eyes, in the 
number and form of its teeth, in the breadth of. 
its mouth, and in its webbed feet. It frequents the- 
banks of rivers and lakes, and lives moſtly on fiih, 
but eats alſo corn, fruits, and ſugar cane, 

The water is its only refuge, where by its de- 
terity in plunging, it often eludes its purſuers, 
It has a voice Jiker the braying of an «ſs than the 
grunting of an hog, and is ſaid to be eaſily tamed, 
and to become fond of its keeper. 


The BABYRONESSA, or INDIAN HOG 
as it is called, is principally to be found in Bou- 
ro, a Dutch Ifland in the Eaſt Indies, It has 
little or no reſemblance at all to our hog. For 
its legs are longer, its ſnout ſhorter, its hair finer, 
and its body much more ſlender and ſhapely, 

2. | What 
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What ſeems moſt remarkable in animals of this 
kind are four enormous tuſks of ivory which grow 
out of taeir jaws, the two largeſt from the upper, 
and the two ſmaller ones from the under. The 
former not leſs than half a yard long, and rather 
like horns than. teeth, bend upward and back- 
ward fo cloſe on their eyes as ſometimes to blind 
them. They are often ſeen in company, but 
never engender with void boars. Though na- 
turally inoffenſive, they are fierce and terrible 
when moleſted. Their manner of repoſing is 
peculiar to themſelves, They hitch, by unerring 
dexterity, their upper tuſks on the branch of a 
tree, and ſuffer their whole body to ſwing down 
with eaſe. It is ſaid they are not ill to tame, 
and that their fleſh is very ſavory to the palate, 
but ſoon putrifies. ws 


THE CAT TRIBE. 


E now enter on the deſcription of crea- 
tures full as cruel, though not quite 
ſo cunning as thoſe of the human kind. They 
are at leaſt diſtinguiſhed by habits and pro- 
penſities, which we, of all other beaſts, can ſuffi- 
ciently match. Like us, they delight in nothing 
ſo much as in the deſtruction of all beneath them, 
ſeem originally formed for carnage and killing, 
and are impelled by appetites, as irriſeſtible as 
bloody, and as unrelenting as ours, to fulfill theſe 
deadly purpoſes of nature, without mercy or re- 
morſe. An alliance, offenſive and defentive, be- 
tween two ſuch races, might ſoon prove fatal to- 


the 
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the whole animal creation. We have therefore 
an implaceable abhorrence of one another. They 
not only difdain, but often diſpute our authorit 

with the moſt unexpected and terrible ſucceſs. 


For they breathe the ſame, open, uninterupted 


hoſtility againſt us, which we breathe and carry 
on againſt them. Even ſuch of them as we find 
means to tame and let looſe on the reſt, ſometimes 
recall on a ſudden their original and hereditary 
antipathies, and die revenging their ſlavery. 


The CAT is an animal equally ſelfiſh and ſo- 
litary. CATS never go in groupes, either for 
mutual defence, or mutual ſupport, but ſeek their 
food alone, and except on certain ſeaſons, the 


very males and females ſeem enemies to one ano- 


ther, They go with young only ſixty days, and 
bring forth five or ſix at once. "Though appa- 


rently made rather for agility than ſtrength, they 


catch their pray rather by {ſurpriſe than by hunt- 


ing it fairly down. Their teeth are thirty in 


number, very formidable, and ſeemingly fitter 
for tearing than chewing their food, 'I hey feed 


but ſlowly, and growl the while to deter others 
from a ſhare, Their greateſt force lies in their 
claws, which they ſheath and unſheath at plea- 


ſure, and with which they gripe fo tenaciouſly, 


that it is hardly poſſible to diſengage them. They 


have a ſhort ſnout, a round head, glaring eyes, 


and large muſtaches, which grow on the upper 


lip. The wild and tame breed together, but the 
latter are much inferior to the former, both in 


ſize and ſavageneſs. I once faw a WILD CAT 


in a trap, and what with the rage it was in, and 


the furious noiſe it made, its hair all briſtled on 
end, the ſoam it ſhed around it, by its hiſſing 
and 


ul 


and ſpitting its formidable teeth, fierce glancing 

eyes, and the mad expanſion of its claws, the 

fight chilled me with horror. All weaker kind 

| of animals are to them indiſcriminately objects of 

| deſtruction. But their favourite game is the 

mouſe, at whole hole they will wateh whole days 

|, together. And after catching the little defence- 

leſs thing, they have the itrange unparallelicd 
crueliy, firſt to play with, and then to kill it, 


| A LION is at once the nobleſt, the fierceſt, 
| the moſt terrible ard enterpriſing of creatures, 
3 His figure is not ſo large as it is dreadful and 
ſtriking. He is ſizeable and well proportioned, 
the very model of ſtrength and agility. His bones 

are great, but round, Ind he is rather muſcular 

than fleſhy. His voice is the very tone of con- 

ſcious ſuperiority, his gait majeſtic and graceful, 

and his aſpect bold and generous, His broad 

round face, which has a diftant ſimilitude to that 

of a man, derives an air of peculiar fierceneſs 

and dignity from thoſe horrific locks which hang 

down by his cheeks. The top of his head, tem- 

ples, under jaw, neck, breaſt, ſhoulder, belly, 

and hinder parts of his legs, are all clad with 

| very long hair. That which covers the reſt of 
| his body, is cloſe and ſhort, of a ſoft and gloſſy 
| texture, of a deep and rg colour. He has a 
| 12 


head of a moſt enormous ſize, for that of his 

other parts. The claws that furniſh his jaws, 
are preciſely thoſe of a cat, but proportionably 
| longer«; and ſharper. His limbs are fingularly 
thick and ſtrong for his bulk, and by the round- 
neſs of his body, he muſt ſtand very wide. But 
. his neck, by the dreadful ſhining mane that ſur- 
| rounds it, the vaſt muſcles, which, on the 
5 llighteſt 
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ſlighteſt exertions, ſwell with aſtoniſhing agita- 
tion, and toſs the hair in a moſt tumultuous and 
exaſperated manner, together with his lofty and 
commanding countenance, his hery eye balls 
rolling furiouſly and darting indignation, his fear- 
ful jaws opening and diſcloſing a tongue full of 
prickles, and teeth the moſt deſperate and deſtruc- 
tive in nature, his monſtrous paws extended, and 
his whole ſtrength rouſed and ready to leap on 
the prey, is perhaps, when ſeen ſecurely, one of 
the moſt affecting and ſublime ſights in all ani- 
mated nature. This matchleſs creature is juſtly 
conſidered as king of beaſts, and has long main- 
tained his dominion in the foreſt, Many well 
authenticated anecdotes of his manners, have 
convinced mankind, that he poſſeſſes, with all his 
force and rapacity, the moſt merciful and magna- 
nimous diſpoſitions. He never kills but from ne- 
ceflity, and lives more by the cruelty of others, 
than his own. Theſe he always fuffers to ſatiate 
their bloody appetites unmoleſted, till impelled 
by hunger to leave his dreadful retreat, and then 
he ſprings from his den, and inſtead of killing 
them as they do others, only robs them of their 
plunder, He ſeldom attacks the defenceleſs, and 
when he does, often checks his fury, and in ſpite 
of the infligations of appetite, ſometimes gives 
them their life. His noble anger, his grateful 
temper, and his generous courage, have long and 
deſervedly eſtabliſhed his reputation all over the 
world, In many inftances he has diſcoverd the 
moſt feeling ſenſe of favours received, and reward- 
ed his benafactors with aſtoniſhing liberality and 
and tenderneſs, He has been known to feed 
thoſe, who confided in his generoſity, with the 
prey before he touched it himſelf, and would 2 
| ther 
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ther have periſhed in their defence, than ſeen 
them hurt, It is ſaid he will not ſeize a man, 
where any other animal can be had; a woman 
where he can pet a man, or a child where he can 
get either. So that he is always above aſſailing 
the weaker, where the ſtronger is at hand. He 


naturally avoids the fire, from the peculiar ſtruc- 
ture of his eyes; and from the feveriſh tempera- 
ture of his conſtitution, endures hunger more 
eaſily than thirſt, The ſemale is much inferior 


to the male. She has not a veſtige of his mane, 
nor much of his fierceneſs, unleſs when ſuckling 


her young; then ſhe ſeems inſpired with all his 


DO 3 


cruelty and courage, and will defend her CUBS 


to the laſt drop of her blood. With theſe ſhe 


gocs five months, and regularly brings forth two 


-at a time, The age of a lion is now known to 
equal, at leaſt, that of the human race. Heeats 


fourteen pound of raw fleſh in a day, is ſome- 


times above four feet high, and can leap twenty 


at one ſpring. His breath is very offenſive, and 
his urine almoſt ſuffocating. His roar, when 


heard in the night, and re-echoed by the moun- 


tains, fills the heart of every animal with awe, 
and reſembles diſtant thunder. He is very much 


affected by the climate and thoſe produced in 


the fervid wilds of Africa, are of all others--the 
moſt fierce and terrible. The poets are greatly 
indebted to this dreadful animal, for ſome of their 
ſublimeſt images. One need but read the Iliad 
to be convinced, in how many different lights he 
ſtrikes an ardent and glowing imagination. All 
nature could not furniſh the genius of Homer 
with a more adequate deſcription of his favourite 


hero, than a LION ruſhing on his foe, 
Nat 
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Not fo Pelides; furious to engage. 
He ruſt d impetuous. Such the LION's rage, 
Iho viewing firſt their foes with ſcornful eyes, 
Though all in arms, the peopled city riſe, , 

 Stalks careleſs on, with unregarding pride, 
Till at the length, by ſome brave youth defy d, 
To his. bold ſpear, the ſavage turns alone, 

He murmurs fury, with an hollow groan ; 

He grins, he feams, he rolls his eyes around; 
Laſb d by his tail, his heaving ſides reſound ; 

He calls up all his rage, he grinds his teeth, 
Reſelv'd on vengeance, or reſolv d on death, 


Figure a cat, magnified to a very great degree, 
and you have no inadequate idea of a TIGER, 
He is able to run off with a Buffalo, which is not 
much leſs than two of our largeſt black cattle, 
And what muſt his agility be, when that of a 
cat fo far exceeds its ſtze. The ancients thought 
him as beautiful among beaſts, as the peacock is 
among birds. His ſkin is very {mooth and ſhines, 
with a captivating luſtre. The ſtroaks which 
mark him every where in the moſt regular. man- 
ner, are of a ſine deep and gloſſy black, and the 
colour of the ground, is a bright yellow. His 
form is large, maſterly, and elegant, and his aſ- 
pect contrary to all our ideas of phyſiognomy, 
the very reverſe of his well known diſpoſitions. 
This dreadful emblem of the human hypocrite, 


under a countenance the moſt placid and gentle, 


hides a temper the moſt fell and deſperate in na- 
ture. He has all the noxous qualities of the lion, 
without ſharing any of his good ones, is cowardly 
without clemency, and ſtrong without generoſity. 
He kilis merely becauſe he. delights in carnage, 
and his courage and rage form to increaſe only 

as 


-. 


as he meets with no reſiſtance. Mark ye, who 
pique yourſelves on-mere exterior, that the moſt 
| beautiful, is at the ſame time the moſt deteſtable 
of quadrupedes. How fitly does Milton compare 
the diabolical machinations of Satan, to the artfnl 
_ cruelty: of this dreadful and deceitful ſavage. 
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Then as a tiger, whe by chance hath ſpy d, 

In ſome purlieu, tiuo gentle fawns at play, 

Strait couches cloſe, then riſing changes oft 

Firs couchant watch, as one who choſe his ground, 
WWhence ruſhing, he might ſureſt ſiexe them both, 
Grip'd in each pat. — — _ 


The COUGAR, or red TIGER is a native 
of South America. Nor is there an animal in 
all the new continent, half ſo daring and miſ- 
ehievous. Theſe fierce and deſperate creatures, 
make frequent incurſions on towns or villages, 
and carry off domeſtic animals in great loads. 
They reſemble the tiger, however, only in fero- 
city and ſhape, For their ſize is greatly inferior, 
and their colour totally different. They dread. 
the human ſpecies ſo much, as ſeldom or never to 


attack a ſingle man, and yet have courage enough 
to encounter the crocodile, When one of them 
goes down to drink in the river, this fearleſs 
monſter of the deep lifts up his head above wa- 
ter to ſeize it. The TIGER then, with uncr- 
ring ys plunges his claws in the crocodiles eyes, 
where alone he is vulnerable. Inſtantly both dive 
together under water. For the COUGAR would 
rather die, than let go his hold. In this manner 
the combat continues, till the TIGER either eſ- 


Capes or periſhes among the water. 
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A PANTHER, or LEOPARD, Aiffers from · 
the tiger a 5 in that his- ſkin is diverſified, 
not by ſtripes, but fpots. His hair; is ſhort and 
ſoft, and beautifully variegated with many of theſe 
which dapple his whole body with. chtds, like 


thofe of grapes. He too lives by car and 
ſeems never tl happy as when Me? be- 
ſmeared with blood. For his appetites are herce | 
= ravenous,. his nature noxious.. ez. yvnrelents- 
Like alt others of the cat kind, he expreſſes: 
his reſentment, by moving the muſcles and (kin. 
of his face, ſhewing bis teeth, and ſhrieki 
a very. hideous manner. He hes: apr in. in 
thickets, and catches his prey ſurpriſe, and is 
chiefly to be found'in the hotteſt and leaſt habita-- 
ble climates. For with all his fierceneſs and 
ſtrength, he dteads, perhaps more than any other 
beaſt of prey, the ſuperiority and enmity of man. 
His ſtern intrepidity, however, never- for{akes him 
in the hour of trial. And the following lines are 
not leſt jut chan elegant: 


"A "= 
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$5 from the drep-grawnwaod a PANT ER Mar 
Rous'd from his thicket by a form of darts: 


Untaught to fear or fs 1 hears the Joins, . 


Of gg hunters,” and of clam'rous bounds 
7% firuck, tho" _ wound: 4, ſearce 1 yes "the 
pain, 


And the bard jav lin flings his breaſt i in vaiu: 
On their whole war, untam d the ſavage flies, 
And tears bis hunter, or beneath bin dies. 


The.OUNCE is ſpotted like. the panther, ex- 
eept on the haunches, which are diverſified with 
ſtreaks, His fize is leſs, but his Fair and tail 
much longer. Nor do#s his diſpoſition ſeem half 
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ſo imp cable. and. obſtinate. He may, be tamed 
without anger, and is by no means unmanagea- 
ble. He is 15 ſuſce ible. of inſtruction, and 
employ ed all over the Eaſt for the purpoſes of 
hy He purſues not by the. ſmell like dogs, 


a 1100 diſcovered the game goes waril 
about, yi fakes it by a ſpring. 1 4 


"Phe LYNX differs from all the panther kind 
ui ie Hortneſs of its tail, which is alſo black at 
toe extremity. Nis ſize is that of a lamb, about 
two years 61d, His head, mouth, fees,” nails,. 

beard, ahd fears are all preciſely thoſe of a cat. His 
noſe is adeffed on both fides by four regular ſpots, 
and his whitkers | are white and fierce. His hair 


. I Feberally « of three different colours; the root a 


rey brown, the middle xed, and the ends white. 
He has only twenty-eight teeth, His diſpoſitions: 


differ nothing from the ſavage tribe to which he 


belongs. 
9. Wal þ. . 1 


The CARACAL, > ere hs n 
native of the Eaſt Indies, reſembles the Hnæx in ſize 
in form, and even in the ſingularity of being tuſted 


at the tj of che ears. He is not however mot- 
tled 


the nx is. His fur is rougher and ſhorter, 
his tail longer,” his mouth wider, his aſpect more 
Furious, Lak al nature more * 
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25 4 The Fox. 
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NDER this denomination I mean to in- 

. clude thoſe animals chiefly whoſe capita 
force is in their jaws and teeth. Their claws 
have no ſheaths like thoſe of the cat kind, but. 
ſtill continue at the point of each toe, without a. 
capability of being ſtretched forward, or drawn 
in. Their body too is more ſtrongly made, and 
clad with hair inſtead of fur. Though carnivo- 
rous, and neither ſo powerful nor ſo numerous 
in their varieties as the former claſs, they are 


tauch leſs treacherous, . leſs rapacious and leſs. 
cowardly. 


The DOG is the only e who - 
has the boldneſs to: make a voluntary attack, 
though ſenſible of the odds being againſt. him. 
The variety which art has introduced into the 
ſpecies, leaves his colour, ſize, ſhape, and other 
about him, wholly without any fixed 
ſtandard. Animals only which do not climb is 
his proper game, as he has no means by which to 
follow ſuch as do. The ſhepherds dog ſeems 
father of all the reſt, for all appear originally diſ- 
toſed independent of education to take care of 
herds. Both his diſpoſitions and forms have un- 
dergone the moſt incredible tranſmutations by the 
pains taken on their breed. Some are famous for 
the extreme acuten-{s of their ſcent, ſome for 

fleetneſs in the chace, ſome for ſtarting and point- 
ing out the game, ſome for boldneſs and frrength, 


aad all for ſagacity, fidelity, and affection- in 
E « their- 
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their domeſtic ſtate, Though known to afo- 
ciate in foraging for themſelves, and oppoſing 
their natural enemies, they evidently prefer our 
{ſociety to their own. Their intelligence and 
docility are unequalled among the brute creation; 
and their kindneſs unlike to that of human kind, 
never degenerates into a ſtern implacability. 
Their confidence is without ſuſpicion, their at- 


tachment without intereſt, and their ſenſe of be- 


nefits without the leaſt tincture of ingratitude. 


They follow their maſter through good and bad 


fortune with equal readineſs and ſatisfaction. 
The correction they receive as it weans them 


from: their faults, inſtead of provoking their re- 


ſentment, but ſtrengthens and rivets their affec- 


tion. Their attachment is open and unreſerved, 


and they grudge not to lay down their lives in de- 
fence of thoſe they love. They have no wiſh 
but. to be ſerviccable, and no ambition but to 
pleaſe. Human cruelty has been foftened by 


their gentleneſs, and they are ſometimes ſeen to 


lick the hand that has been juſt lifted up to ſtrike 
them. The beautiful ſenſibility aſcribed to the 
faithful dog of Ulyſſes, ſhows how deeply and 
juſtly mankind have been jmpreficd with the no- 
ble nature of theſe cutiful and affectionate crea- 
tures from the beginning of the worid. 


He khnew his Lord, he knew and ſtrove to mect; 
In vain he ſtrove to crawl and kifs his fret; 
Yet all he could, his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys. 
OD had you ſeen him vig rous, bold, and young, 
Swift as a ſtag, and as a lien ſtrong < 
Him no fell ſavage on the flain withfload, 
None ſcap d him boſom'd in the gloomy wood. 5 
L 
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His eye how piercing, and his ſcent-how. true, 
To wind the vapour in the tainted dew. 

This dog, whom Fate thus granted to behold _ 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll d, 
Takes a laſt ok, and having ſeen him, dies. 
So cliſed forever, faithful, Argus eyes. 

Then pity touch'd the mighty maſter's foul, 
And down his cheek a tear unbidden ſlole. 


No animal is more deſtructive among inferior 
ones than the WOLF. His manners may -be 
tamed; but his ferocious appetites are not to be 
ſubdued. All creatures he can maſter by ſtrata- 
gem, might, or agility, are his prey. His induf- 
try is indefatigable, neceſſity improves his talents 
for hunting, and his cruelty is the more dread- 
ful that he adds ſagacity to ſtrength, and cunnin 
to rage. Every beaſt unable to repulſe, avoids 
him like death. The ſpecies are numerous where 
he chiefly abounds, and the creatures whoſe fleſh 
he likes beſt, keep moſt out of his way. So*that 
he is often impelled by hunger, though hardly any 
other animal can bear it longer, to extend his de- 
predations beyond the foreſt. "Theſe ſallies he 
manages always in the night; nor ever but in for- 
mideble groupes, and then he ſometimes attacks 
flocks, poultry, dogs, children, women and men, 
with indiſcriminate ſlaughter. 


By waniry famine reus'd, from all the tra? 

Of horrid meuntains, which the ſhining Alps, 
And wavy A pennines and Pyrenees 
Branch out ſtupendous into diſtant lands; 

Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave! 

Burning for blood] beny, and ghaunt, and grim! 

Alſembiing WOLVES in raging troops ceſcend; 
| | And 
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And, pouring &er the country, bear along, 
Keen as the north-wind fweeps the gloſſy ſnow, . 
Alis their prize. They faſten on the feed, 
Preſs him to earth, and pierce his mighty heart. 
Nor. can the bull his awful front defend, 

Or ſhake the murdering ſavages away. 
Rapacious, at the mother*s throat they fy, 

And tear the ſcreaming infant from her breaſt. 
The God-like face of man avails him nought. 
Even beauty, force divine ! at whoſe bright glance - 

Tu generous lion ſtands in ſoften'd gaze, 

Here bleeds, a hapleſs undiflingutſ#d prey. 

But if appriz'd of the ſevere attack, 

The country be ſhut up, lur d by the ſcent, 

On church yards drear, (inhuman to relate“) 
The diſappointed prowlers fall, and dig 

De ſhrouded. body from the grave ver ; which, 

3 th foul ſhades, and frighted ghoſts, they. 
1 V 


When they have once taſted human fleſh they 
are ſaid to diſlike all other kinds ever after. The 
reſemble the dog in every thing but their flant- 
ing eyes, their lank and buſhy tail, and their 
ſelfiſh. and unrelenting diſpoſitions, Much has 
been done to exterminate this noxtious race, and 
rid the world of ſuch a dangerous enemy. 
Poiſoned carcaſſes are often thrown in their way, 
whole Provinces rife to hunt them, and their tracts 
are crowded with traps which do great execution, 
It is aſtoniſhing when the ſavage is caught, how 
ſuddenly all his formidable qualities forſake him. 
He is then ſeen to be full as cowardly and abject, 
as ever he was daring and deſperate. We are 
told by Geſner, cf a Friar, a woman, and a 
WOLF, being all in one night, and at one time, 

| caught 
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caught together in one trap. The woman it 
ſeems loſt her ſenſes with the fright, the WOLF 


his life, and the Friar his character. | 


The FOX is not above two feet and' a few 
inches long, whereas the WOLF is at leaſt three: 
and an half. His hair is ſofter, and his- tail pro- 
portionably longer and more buſhy ;. but his head; 
kis ears, and his eyes, are very like thoſe of a 
wolf, He avoids. engendering with the dog, not 
as would ſeem from antipathy, but from indif<- 
ference. All weaker animals ſhun, and all ftron- 
ger ones purſue him. He depends more for ſub- 
ſiſtence on addrefs than either ſtrength ' or agi- 
lity. The birds may be heard to chirrup and 
warn each other of his approach, as he ſlyly 
ereeps along by the roots of hedges and thickets.. 
His ſagacity or genius for ſtratagem · is peculiarly 


obſerveable in his petty plunders. He is fond of 


honey, and as the cdp and bees faſten on his 


ſkin he either drowns them in water, or cruſhes. 


them to death by rolling on the ground, till they 
are forced to leave him in unmoleſted poſſeſſion 
of their cells. He wearies out the very porcupine 
in the expanſion of its prickles by his teaſing 


tricks, and then kills and eats it. When he 


gets in among the pouliry he murders all he meets 


with, and then removes them at his leiſure with 


inconceivable art and dexterity. His colour and 
ſize are different in different climates, but his 


ſmell is every where offenſive, and his difpoſitions 


never vary. He lives indiſcriminately on quadru- 
pedes, fowls, -fiſhes, inſets, and vegetables. 
Nothing eatable comes amiſs to him. He in- 
habits the hole of the badger, whom he forces by 
a very naſty trick to decamp. All dogs are fond of 
| E: | hunting 


hunting him, and he often bids defrance to the 
ſtoutsſt. and fleeteſt of the kind. He then diſ- 
covers aſtoniſhing powers of running, fighting, 
and cluding the hounds, And when he finds him- 
ſelf withqut further reſource, he boldly: faces 
about, calls up all his courage, and ſtruggles for 
his life with the moſt deſperate and bloody reſolu- 
tion. ©" 7 v5 SE \ + 


The JACEALT,. which is very common in 
the Eaſt, has all the rapacity and ſtrength of the 
wolf, without his ſenſe ; all the thieviſhneſs of 
the fox, without a tincture of his cunning ; and 
all the familiarity of the dog, without a ſpark of: 
his kindneſs. Though cowardly by nature, they 
aſſemble in packs and take courage from ſociety... 

They have impudence enough to hunt their prey 
in human view, and the man. whe ſhould then: 
fall in their way, would ſtand but a poor chance 
for his life. They are ſo voracious as to eat the 
moſt putrid ſubſtances, and when pinched with 
hunger, dig-up- the graves and prey on dead bo+ 
dies, Their cries, when out on the chace, are 
ſaid to reſemble the lamentations of human diſ- 
treſs, The lion and panther are often found ho- 
vering in their rear, and as often rob them of their 
prey. The Indians chace them as we do the 


Hex. 5 


The ISA T IS is an intermediate kind between 
the fox and the dog. He reſembles the laſt in the 
form of his body, and the length of: his tail; and 
te firſt, in the ſhape of his head, and polition of 

his eyes. He is. only to be found in very cold 
countries, and even there, prefers the open field. 
to the foreſt. The peculiarity of Maas COn 
| |  LQULS-. 
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lours, is that in which he differs from all other 
animals. Some of the kind indeed are invariably 
blue, but moſt others are white and brown, or 
rather dun by turns. 

The keen HYENA felleſt of the fell, as 
Thomſon calls him, has a moſt furious and 
ſhocking aſpect. His eyes ſhine in the dark, and 
he is ſaid to ſee beſt in the night. His appetites 
of all kinds are inſatiable: he would eat, drink, 
laughter, and generate for ever. To him the moſt 
loathfome things are not unſavoury; and when no 
better can be had, he burrows among graves, and 
gorges himſelf with the dead. This moft obſcene 
and naſty of all creatures, is even abhorrent in 
idea. What a fight then muſt it not be under 
the full dominion of all its native and moſt de- 
teſtible habits. The deformity of its make, the 
ſtraddling aukwardneſs of its gait, its hanging 
head, furious look, open mouth, fell teeth, hor- 
rible growling, and many other geſticulations 
equally fierce and diſguſting, give it on the 
whole a moſt chilling and hoſtiie appearance. 
It reſides chiefly in caverns, dens, and cliffs of 
rocks, and is ſaid to be ſo fond of human fleſh, as 
to eat no other while that can be found. It 
often attacks aud ſometimes overcomes the ounce, 
is almoſt a match for the panther, and defends it- 

felf againſt the lion. After all, this animal ap- 
| pears to be too ſolitary to be thoroughly known; 
yet there is hardly an article in natural hiſtory 
of which more extravagant things have been ſaid. 
That it is male and female by turns, that it 
changes the colour of its hair at will, and that a 
Rone is found in its eye, which put under a man's 
tongue, gives him the gift of prophecy, are ſome 
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of the fabulous noſtrums to be found in many ac- 
counts of the HYENA; but who knows not that 
Satan himſelf owes many of his moſt dipbolical 
qualities to human invention. 
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THE WEASEL TRIBE. 


'H 18 numerous claſs of little creatures are 
as bloody and deſtructive, in proportion to 
their ſize, 3% any of the former ones. Like the 
dog, they can neither draw in nor extend their 


Claws at pleaſure, Their bodies are all very 


long and ſlender, and covered with a fur, for 
the moſt patt uncommonly ſoft and fine. They 


have glands placed under the tail, that either 


open into or beneatk the anus, furniſhing a ſub- 
ſtance, which in ſome has the moſt offenſive, in 
others the moſt grateful perfume. Their legs 
are extremely ſhort, and all the varieties of them 
are equally remarkable for their powers of 


ſuction, 
The WEASEL is perhaps the leaſt of the 


kind, about ſeven inches in length from the noſe 


to the rump, and three and an half high. His 
tail, which is half as long as his body, is alſo 
beautiful and buſhy, He is white under the 
belly and throat, but his back and ſides are red. 
His eyes are ſmall and black, his ears ſhort, 
broad, and roundiſh, his whiſkers like thoſe of a 
cat, = his teeth, thirty-two in number, are as 
white as the fineſt ivory, and as keen as the 


I ſharpeſt 


I 
. 
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ſharpeſt razor, He ſeems equally ſhy and untrac- 
table, hides and ſleeps three parts of his time, 

ſallies forth for his prey in the evening, and de 
ſtroys all kinds of domeſtic vermin, much better 
than any cat. He is daring enough to attack ani- 


mals much * than himſelf, and very often 


does the greateſt miſchief among eggs and poul- 
try. The female brings forth her young like the 


Biteb, and from three to flve at a time. The no- 


tion of their engendering at the ear, and littering 


by the mouth, is a vulgar and contemptible fa- 
ble. They are never heard to cry but when 
ſtruck, and ſeldom touch their food till it begins 


to ei 


The ERMINE is at leaſt three inches longer 
than the weaſel, and all the parts of its body are 
proportionably larger and * acorn 'The edges 


of his ears, and the ends of his toes are of a 


yellowiſh white, and though like the weaſel. he 
changes his colour in winter from a light brown 
to a pure white, the tip of his tail remains inva- 
riably black. Their appetites, their food, their 


manner of hunting and killing their prey, their 
method of neſtling and breeding, and their habits 


of cruelty and cunning are the fame i in both. In 
Siberia, and all over the North of Europe, the 


{ſkin of the Ermine makes a valuable branch of 
commerce. Their furs in this country however 


have neither the thickneſs, ſoftneſs, luſtre, nor 


wn tor which thoſe abroad arc chiefly ad- 


mired. 


The FERRET is a native of the torrid zone, 
and among us only in a domeſtic ſtate, We uſe 
them chiefly in warrens, where they enter the 


* holes, 
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holes, muzzled and drive out the rabbits, They 
are generally of a cream and whitiſh colour, with 
red eyes, a lank hairy tai), a ſharp ſnout, and a 
body a whole foot long. They fleep much, and 
ſeldom wake without ſignifying a ſtrong deſire for 
food. Their ſcent is a very fœtid one, their na- 
tures voracious, and ſuch is their appetite for 
blood, that they have been known to kill chil- 
dren in their cradles, NE 


The POLECAT is about ene foot five inches 

long. His internal ſtructure is eſſentially different 
from that of the ferret, and his noſe is blunter, his 
ſize larger, and his make ſtronger. He poſſeſſes 
however in an eminent degree all the noxious 
qualities of the weaſel kind, and makes dreadful 
havock among every ſort of young game. Such 
js his antipathy to rabbits, that one is ſufficient to 
exterminate a whole warren. He kills by a wound 
moſtly on the head, and hardly perceptible, and 
plunders with aſtoniſhing activity and addreſs, 
pigeon-houſes, hen-rooſts, and dairies. 


Of all Britiſh beaſts of prey, the MARTIN 
is perhaps the moſt beautiful and charming. 
Some of them are white breaſted, and others yei- 
low. The fur of the laſt is moſt valuable. This 
kind are common enough in France, kept in 
woods, and lead a ſavage life. The other are 
more frequent in England, and reſide moſtly in 
the neighbourhood of villages. The MARTIN 
is ſtill larger than the polecat. His cry is ſhrill and 
violent, his colour lovely and elegant, his fur 
very fine, and his ſcent delicious. He fleeps a 
great deal, is fond of honey, has thirty-eight 
teeth, and never meets a wild cat without attack- 
ing 
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ing it, which he always defeats. He is ſaid to 
kill the ſquirrel, and take poſſeſſion of her neſt. 

There, the female litters and ſupplies her de- 
 ficigncy of milk, by feeding her young with eggs 
and live birds, whom ſhe thus accuſtoms from the 
beginning to a life of carnage and rapine. 


The SABLE reſembles the martin in his ſize 
and ſhape, and the weaje/ in the number of his 
teeth, He has whiſkers about his mouth, the 
ſame fœtid ſmell, the ſame broad feet, and the 
fame inſipid claw that characterize the kind. He 
is lively and active, and like all the theiviſh fra- 
ternity, ſleeps by day, and plunders by night, 
He leaps from tree to tree with vaſt agility, and 
is faid to avoid the fun, becauſe it tarniſhes the- 
luſtre of his robes. He is chiefly to be found in 
Siberia, and hunted in that country with great 
induſtry for his fine ſkin. This taſk falls to the 
lot of criminals, who are baniſhed Ruſſia into 
thoſe dreary retreats. * Tis happily obſerved; that 
in this inſtance among many others, the luxuries and 
ornaments of the vain, are wrought out of the mi- 
ſeries, and perils of the wretthed. 


The boldeſt and moſt uſeful animal of the 
weaſel kind, is the ICHNEUM ON. He ſerves 
in Egypt the ſame purpoſes which our cats do in 
Europe, but has a more univerſal appetite for 
carnage, and a greater variety of powers to pro- 
cure it, being both much ſtronger, more cunting, 
and ſtill more alert. Serpents are his natural food, 
but he attacks every living thing, whom he has 
the leaſt chance of ſubduing. He has been 
known to ſtrangle cats, dogs, and other ani- 
mals, much larger than himſelt with eaſe and ex- 
pedition; but he is molt famous for diſcovering 
BE. F a an 
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and deſtroying the eggs of the crocedile. I vouch 
not however for his entering into the mouth of 
this terrible creature while aſleep, and * on 
its entrails till it dies. 


A SQUASH is ubout the bulk of a polecat, with 
deep brown hair, and only four toes on its fore 
feet. But he lives, theives, ſucks, and ſlaughters 
like all the reſt of this lothſome tribe, and ſtinks 
a thouſand times more execrably than can be con- 
ceived by any who has not felt it. This abhorred 
effluvia, which is ſaid to taint the air for half a 
mile round, and when near almoſt ſuffocating, 
is never diſcharged however, but when the ani- 
mal is purſued and frighted. Then one blaſt is 
— to diſcomfit the keeneſt of his adver- 
aries, 


The GENNETTE is ſaid to be in ſome hou- 
ſes at Conſtantinopbe as tame as a cat. He is a 
moſt beautiful, cleanly, and induſtrious animal. 
All our deme tic Vermii avoid bim, becauſe his 
ſmell, though agreeable to us, ſeems peculiarly 
noxious them. He has a valuable fur, and in a 
wild ſtate, keeps moſt in marſhy grounds, as if 
dry places were hurtſul to him. His ſpecies is 
not much diffuſed ; nor is he to be found any 
where in Europe, perhaps, ſave in Turkey or 
Spain. 


The CIVET is thirty inches wid: and like 
the weaſel in the ſhortneſs of his legs, the odorous 

matter that exudes from the glands, the ſoftneſs 
of his fur, the number and make of his claws, 
and the beauty of his eyes ; and differs only in 
bis bulk, his long noſe, tapering tail, and ſtreight 
ears. Haſhed raw fleſh, eggs, rice, milk, young 
fowls and fiſh, are his A voutite fare. The 


Dutch are famous for their dexterity | in managing 
this 
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this animal, and make no ſmall gain of his per- 
fume. Though a native of warmer climates, he 
agrees well enough with temperate ones. He 
ſeems naturally to be a very fierce creature, nor 
ever ſufficiently agreeable when tame, 


The laſt animal we ſhall mention as anoma- 
lous to the claſs under deſcription, is called the 
GLUTTON. And the name is well adapted 
to expreſs his extreme voracity. He watches 
among the boughs of trees, and darts with uner- 
ring and deadly velocity on every animal that paſ- 
ſes, but chiefly on rein deer, faſtens his claws in 
their ſhoulders, and is not by any means to be 
diſengaged till he has eat his way to their vitals. 
Nor does he ever leave his prey, but continues 
ſleeping and gorging alternately, until he has not 
left one veftige of the carcaſe undevoured. But 
the hiſtory ot this greedy, guzzling creature, is lit- 
tle elſe than the hiſtory of eating, drinking, ſtink- 
ing, and voiding. An Engliſh BEEF-EAT ER, 
or alderman, who knows the ſubject by experience, 
is beſt able to do it juſtice in Giſcription. 


a R n - . . ———— 0 n —— 


THE HAKE TRIBE. 

3 O animals ſeem more innocent and inoffen- 
five than thoſe of this poor, friendleſs, timid 
kind. Naturaliſts have placed them among ſuch 
as Chew tne cud, which from the perpetual mo- 
tion of their lips, ſeems not at all improbable. 
They are ſaid to be gregarious Where they have 
no other enemics but the beaſts ot the foreſt, and 
become ſolitary only from motives of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation. For without being cnemies to any, 
they are preyed on by all. Of chis timorous claſs, 
we ſhall mention the HARE ſirſt, and curtail oi 
73 de icrip- 
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deſcriptions of the reſt in proportion, as their in- 
ſigniſicance renders their hiſtory unintereſting, 
Among quadrupedes, the HARE is certainly 
the fleeteſt while his ſtrength laſts, His very 
figure gives the idea of ſwiftneſs, and all his parts 
ſeem peculiarly formed for running. He has large 
prominent eyes, placed backwards to fee behind 
him as he ſlies before the enemy, and fleeping or 
waking they are never ſhut, He hcars with great 
readineſs and at a vaſt diſtance, and his long ears 

are movaable, and capable of direction to ever 
quarter. He is eaſily tamed, and ſhews no attach- 
ment, but great docility, He has been taught to 
deat a drum, to dance in meaſure, and to go 
through a fort of manual exerciſe, But his ex- 
treme fecundity is. perhaps the moſt extraordinary 
trait in his hiſtoſtry. The female is known to 
| have youug of different ages in her worab at 
once, and to receive when pregnant, a ſecond 

impregnation. So that were not this prolific race 
thinn<d by uniyerſal ſlaughter, they would quickly 
over-run the earth. But cats, weaſels, dogs, foxes, 
and birds of prey chace him without ceaſing. 
And man, the moſt ſavage tyrant in nature, per- 
{-cutes this timid creature with the moſt ſhocking 
:nd unrelenting barbarity. His vigilance in 
avoiding his enemies, however does him no little 
credit, He often ftarts a freſh one, and then 
ſquats in its fern. Sometime he buries himſelf 
in the holes of rabbits, or darts in beneath the 
dor of a ſheepfold, or adheres to a flock, till the 
hounds diſperſe and give over, At other times, 
and when very inrely preſſed, the poor friendleſs 
and forlorn hug flies to human protection, as if 
to upbraid us with our cruelty, and to receive bis 
dench from our hands, Who ſeem the principal 
ialtigators of bis miſery. 


33 
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Poor is the triumph ver the timid HARE / 
Yet vain her beſt precaution, tho" ſhe ſits 

. Conceald with folded ears; unſiceping eyes, 
By nature rais d to take th' horizon in; 
4:4 head conceal*d betroixt her hairy feet, 
In act to ſpring away, The Reece dew 
Betrays her early lalyrintb; and dees 
In ſcattered ſullen epenings, fur beh: 1d, 
With ev'ry breeze ſbe hears the coming ſborm. 
But nearer and more frequent, as it loads 
The ſizhing gale, ſhe ſprings amaz'd, aud all 
The ſavage foul of gone 7: up at once. 


RABBITS bear a ſtriking reſemblance to hares, 
yet refuſe to breed with them. The fecundity 
of the former is yet greater than that of the Jat- 
ler. They bring forth ſeven times a year, and 
ſeldom leſs than eight zt a time. The male ac- 
knowledges his progeny at the end of fix weeks; 
when he leads them forth, attends them at the 
mouth of the hole, ſmooths their ſkin, and licks 
their eyes one by one. They have an external 
retreat apart from the warren. Their obedience 
and ſubmiſſion to their common parent is aſtoniſh= 
ing. He is faid to ſilence and decide their quar- 
rels, and to puniſh , as an example to 


the teſt. 


Shorter ears and a large voluminous tail, prin- 

cipally diſtinguiſh the SQUIRREL from the rab- 
bit. Indeed his beautiful and buſhy tail, like a 
ſpreading fan thrown up behind, cc vers his whole 
body, and equally defends him from heat and 
cold. It is allo of great fervice to him when Ex 
tended in leaping. For he generally perches on 
the tops of trees, and bounds from one to anc ther 
at a moſt amazing diſtance. Be has White and 


dun 
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dun lines along his fides and his belly, is of a 
{ky blue, fringed with white, His nature is live- 
ly and playful, his diſpoſitions gentle and inno- 
cent. There is nothing ſa vage in his aſpect, and 
his little funny eyes ſparkle with mirtn and mean- 
ing. He feeds in ſpring on buds and young 
ſhoots ; in ſummer, on the ripening fruits and 
tender cones of the pine tree; and in autumn, on 
a great variety of nuts, acorns and cheſnuts. 
The little provident animal unmindful of preſent 
luxury, or mere temporary indulgence, is all this 
while laying up a ſtore for winter. In ſhort, he 


ſeems peculiarly fitted for human ſociety and 


protection, and would foon and ſurely repay all 
our trouble in taming and cheriſhing him, by his, 
familiarity and aich ene, 


What is called a (fine ire is leſs than a 
in is very ſoft, and elegantly 
adorned in ſome places with a dark, in others with 
a light grey fur. He has large, prominent, black, 
ſparkling eyes, ſmall ears, and teeth ſo ſharp as 
to gnaw any thing very expeditiouſly, But the 


moſt ſingular and ftriking thing about him, is his 


peculiar conformation for making thoſe leaps 


which are ſo very ſimilar to flying. When he 
ftretches his fore legs forward, and his hind ones 


backward, a ſkin is ſeen expanded vetween them 


r like that between thoſe of a bat. The 


ſurface of the body being thus increaſed, the little 
creature keeps buoyant in the air until the force 


of his impulſion expires, and then he deſcends, 


In this manner he may be ſeen darting fro tree 
to tree by an huncred yards and odds at one 


ſpring. 


+ MARBMODT chow the - cud. end has n 
groſſer body, and a more robuſt make, though his 
hze 
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ſize is not quite ſo large as that of the hare, He 
is a native of the Alps, eaſily tamed, and readily 
taught to dance, to wield a ſtick, and to obcy 
the voice of his maſter. He is apt to gnaw the 
moſt coſtly furniture, and has a moſt invincible 
antipathy to the dog. He eats indiſcriminately 
whatever you give him, fleſh, bread, fruit, herbs, 
roots, pulſe, and inſets, and ſeems particularly 
fond of milk and butter. He has a moſt diſagree- 
able ſcent, but his habits are all very cleanly. He 
ſleeps moſt of the winter in his natural ſitua- ion, 
occupies himſelf in large and regular combina- 
tions in providing for that purpoſe a ſnug and 
convenient retreat, 


The AGOUTIT, or American rabbit, is chiefly 
found in the Southern continent. He reſembles 
the hare hind only in the figure; for he has the 
hair, habits, and voraciouſneſs of a hog. He 
eats greedily, and ſecretes the remainder z and 
his fight and hearing are equally and fingularly 
acute. He lodges in hollow trees, and delights 
in deſtroying every thing near him, but lives 
moſtly on potatoes and yams. T hough his fleſh 
be indifferent, the peculiar wantonneſs of human 
cruelty ſuffers him not to eſcape unmoleſted ; 
but he has ſometimes the good fortune to bite 


them moſt deſperately before they can diſpatch 
him, N 


A GUINEA PIG is certainly the moſt inno- 

cent and defenceleſs of all creatures. The very 
mouſe forſooth attacks and defeats, and a bat will 
Kill and devour him with great eaſe. His ſhape 
is well known in this country, where every thing 
is admitted that can gratify luxury or caprice. 


His 
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His body is round and lumpiſh, He has tranſpa- 
rent ears, ſhort legs, very little eyes, and no tail 
at all. He is chiefly amiable for his harmleſs 
manners and habits of cleanlineſs. His fecundity 
is very extraordinary, and both male and female 
take great pains in ſmoothing the ſkins, diſpoſing 
the hair, and poliſhing the gloſs of their young. 
They ſleep by turns, and ftand ſentinels on one 
another, live on vegetables, chew the cud, drink 
ſeldom, make water often, and grunt like a 
PIg · 8 
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THE RAT TRIBE. 
HIS fearlefs, ferocious, and teaſing claſs 


of creatures are at once our neareſt neigh- 
bours, and moſt inveterate enemies: and we give 
them place here as in life, more from neceſſity 
than choice. They obtrude themſelves on obſer- 
vation, and merit attention, not from motives of 
| ſcience, but ſecurity, Their conſequence riſes 
ſolely from our antipathy to them, and the miſ- 
chief they do us. Indeed their nature and opera- 
tions are intitled to our notice, only that we may 
know how to deſtroy them moſt certainly, or 
guard ourſelves moſt thoroughly againſt their de- 
predations. OD 


The BLACK RAT, which was formerl 
common in this country, was a harmleſs 4 
ſmall animal to that of Norway and Muſcovy, 
by whom it is now moſtly, if not wholly extir- 

minated, The form of this hideous invader is 


frightful 
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frightful and ugly, and all his habits voracious 
and naſty to an extreme degree. His body is 
about nine inches long, his eyes large, black, and 
libidinous, and his head of a * ſavage and 
furious make. The whole upper part of the 
body, is of a duſky brown, and the tip of his 
noſe, his throat and belly greyiſh : his feet and 
legs are almoſt bare, and have a dirty pale fleſhy 
colour. His tuſks are ſtrong and ſharp, and there 
is ſome reaſon to think his bite poiſonous. He 
deſtroys weaker animals indiſcriminately, kills ra- 
bits and poultry, dives with celerity, and ſoon 
thins the fiſh-ponds, abuſes every eatable thing, 
and in a ſtate of aſſociation, will even fly at a 
man. It may be ſame conſolation to add that 
his appetite for ſlaughter is often glutted on thoſe = 
of his own ſpectes, otherwiſe his fecundity and 

noxious diſpoſitions might in time render him 
foo powerful for human ſociety. With all the 
traps we can make, and all the aſſiſtance we have 
from dogs, cats, and weaſels, to ſhield us from 
their ravages, they ſtill ſeem to be on the increaſe, 
and their virulence ſeems to heighten in propor- 
tion as their number augments. How to get 
beſt rid of them, has been long a favourite field 
for quacks and impoſtors in the 41/ling art, to tax 
the credulity of mankind in vending their noſ- 
trums. And ſociety perhaps might be a gainer 
on the whole, by giving the whole faculty a diſ- 
penſation for extirpating ſuch a formidable com- 
bination. The moſt effectual method of ſup- 
prefling all forts of vermin, is by letting looſe 
one ſpecies on that of another, 


The MOUSE alſo is moſt miſchievous and 
troubleſome, but very timid, very feeble, and very 
pretty. 
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pretty. Though fed in a cage with the greateſt 
gentleneſs, it ſtill retains its original ſhyneſs and 
apprehenſions. The sol, the cat, the ſnake, the 
hawk, the weaſel, and the rat, devour them by 
millions, and but for their fertility, which is in- 
_ credible, the race would foon be extinct. T hey 
are brought forth by fix and ten, can ſhift for 
themſelves in one mige time, and live to 
the age of two or three years. 


The MUSE RAT is about the ſize of a ſmall 

rabbit, but has the hair, the colour, and the tail 

of a ret, His moſt ſingular diſtinction is, that 
de can contract and enlarge his bulk at pleaſure, 
He breeds in marſhy places, or by the water ſide, 
and ſeems to live on roots, infe&ts, and fiſh. 
His houſe, which does great credit to his genius 
and turn for building, is commonly two feet and 
an half wide, in which ſeveral families are ſaid to 
reſide, and ſpend the winter in a retreat cqually 
ſnug and ſocial. The muſky ſmell, for which 
he has been ſg much celebrated, is much ſtronger 
at one e 5 ſeaſon than another. 


* 


The CRICETUS, or German RAT, reſem- 
bles the water ane in ſize, and the Norway in co- 
Jour. He has two pouches on each fide of his jaw. 
under the ſkin, in which he crams large quanti- 
ties of proviſion, The holes of this animal are 
dug with vaſt ingenuity. There are juſt as many 
direct paſſiges to the cavity within, as there are 
individuals in the jamily. Here apartments are 
cut out for every convenience. Thoſe which 
hold their ſtore, are ſaid to be ſo large as ſepa- 
Tately to contain two bu bels of good grain. They 
ſometimes appear in immenſe ſhoals, and their de- 
2 pre- 
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predations then are ſaid to produce a famine, 
Many German peaſants are known to ſubſiſt by 
finding out and plundering their granaries, ö 


The LEMING, which is a native of Scan- 
dinavia, is often ſeen pouring down in myriads 
from the northern mountains, and like a raging 
peſtilence deſtroying all the productions of the 
earth. They abound ſo much in wet ſeaſons, 
that the Laplanders think they drop from the 
clouds like the rain. Their migrations are curi- 
ous and alarming. - They then move onward in 
a ſtraight line ; nor can the greateſt torrent, the 
fierceff fire, or the deepeſt well alter their direc- 
tion. They deſtroy every ſort of vegetable as 
they proceed, but attack no creature, unleſs pro- 
voked. Their leader, when turned out of his 
way, is ſaid to ſet up à loud and lamentable cry, 
and to hang himſelf on the next tree. Fortu- 
nately for the countries infeſted by them, they ge- 
nerally ſeparate into armies, and o 
other with a deadly and deſtructive hatred. They 
then ſuddenly diſappear, and the banks of the 
rivers are every where lined with their putrid 
carcaſes. Their figure is nearly that of a rat, 
but of a red colour, intermixed with ſmall black 
ſpots of various forms. The male is moſt beau- 
tiful ; though vaſtly prolific, breeding never hin- 
ders their march. They have been ſeen carrying 
one of their young in their mouth, and another 
on their back, = 


As uncomfortable as the life of the MOLE 
would appear to us, he ſeems to take very well 
with his ſituation. Nature has furniſhed him with 
a coat of fine black gloſſy hair, a noſe reſemb- 

G ling 
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ling that of a hog, but longer, eyes ſcarcely vi- 
fible, holes for ears, and a neck fo ſhort, that his 
head is almoſt funk between his ſhoulders. He 
has a thick body, a ſtump for a tail, ſhort legs, 


and his belly touches the ground. By his pow- 


ers of burrowing, he can- hide himſelf in a mo- 


i e ' IS 4 * a — 0 | : 


readinefs that an otter does in a ſtream. He lives 
on worms and inſets; and in this manner evades 
the attacks of all who purſue him. An inunda- 
tion is the greateſt of all his misfortunes, as it 


either drowns him, or keeps him on the ſurface 


expoſed to every kind of inſult. He unhappily 
annoys farmets and gardeners without 1 
the favage monſters that deform the face of na- 
ture, he is certainly the moſt indefatigable and 


unr lenting, who ſpares neither innocent nor 


| guilty. 
ic 
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THE PRICKLY. TRIBE. 
| ARIETY is the univerſal characteriſtic 


of nature. She every where diſcriminates 
her productions, by marks equally delicate and 


palpable; which the acuteſt underſtanding can- 


not always trace, which the moſt ignorant and 
inattentive in ſome inſtances cannot poſſibly over- 
look. Of this laſt kind are thoſe ſpines, which 
diſtinguiſh the hedge hog, and his affinities, from 
all other quadrupedes, gy 


For- 
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The Porcupine . 
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Formidable as the HEDGE HOG appears, he 
is known to be extremely harmleſs. The mo- 
ment he perceives the leaſt danger, he withdraws 
all his vulnerable parts, and prefents, nothing but 
his defenſive thorns to the enemy. He then ſheds 
his urine, the ſtink of which is always ſufficient 
to raiſe the hege. He reſts by day, and only ven- 

tures abroad by night, fleeps all the winter, and 
never eats much, though he can live long with- 
out food. Inſtead of hurting gardens or orchards, 
as the vulgar fooliſhly imagine, he rids them of 
worms and inſects, on which he feeds. He is 
alſo ſuppoſed 'to ſuck cattle, and maim their ud- 
ders, but the ſmallneſs of his mouth fufficiently 
invalidates the.charge. But any pretext will be 
admitted, that ferves to keep inhumanity in 
countenance, *_ a. 


— 


The TANREC, though near a kin to the 
hedge hog, ſeems yet very different. He is much 
leſs covered with prickles, but his prickles are 
mixed with long ſoft hair, and does not defend 
himſelf by rolling all his parts up in a round ball. 
He is even leſs than a mole, grunts like an bog, 
and wallows as it does in the mire. He ſleeps 
ſeveral months together, haunts water or moiſt 
places moſt, is ufaally very fat, and his fleſh is 
conſidered by Indians, whoſe palates are not al- 
ways the niceſt, as a very great delicacy, = 


A PORCUPINE is about two feet long, and 
fifteen inches high. He appears a maſs of 
miſhapen fleſh, covered with quills from ten to 

fourteen inches long, reſembling the barrel of a 
gooſe quill in thickneſs, but tapering and ſharp 
at both ends. Theſe he never has been feen to 
: Ss: launch, 
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launch, however much irritated, but deliberately 
reclines on one fide, and points his armour to the 
enemy from the other. We are told that in ſuch 
a po tion, not even the lion dares meddle with 
bim. Reptiles of various kinds ſupply him with 
food, and he never meets a ſerpent without a mor- 
tal engagement. He is ſaid to roll himſelf on the 
body of this dreadful creature, or rather ſuffers it 
to twiſt itſelf about him, and receive its death 
from its own fury by his prickles, and then he de- 
Vours it at his leiſure. The males are fo fierce in 
the time of coupling, as to tear and deſtroy each 
other with their teeth. The female brings 
forth but one at a time, ſuckles it about a month, 
and teaches it to live like herſelf on ſerpents, in- 
ſects, and barks of trees. Theſe creatures ſel- 
dom attempt to bite or fight their purſuers, but 
ſatie fy 3 in fimply avoiding them by 
climbing. Shake = pe s idea of their nature how- 
ever 48 equally ju and expreſive: 5 


e 
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5 — 3 combined Jacks to part, 
| Lal each particular hair to ſtand on ns 
Like quills æpen the fraful PORCUPINE. 1 


The laſt we ſhall mention of this prickly gene- 
38 is the URSON, or HEDGE HOG of 
North America, The body of this little ani- 
mal is ſomewhat ſhaped like that of a pig. He 
is covered with long briftly hair, and has a ſhort. 
and ſofter kind underneath, This laſt conceals | 
quills, 
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quills, which are very thick and white, with a 
brown point, barbed, and not above four inches in 

length. He neſtles under the roots of great trees, 
ſleeps much, and feeds moſtly on the bark of the 
Juniper. . In winter the ſnow ſerves him for 
drink, and in ſummer he laps water like a dog. 
In particular ſeaſons of the year, they are ate by 
ſome trading Americans. e 
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THE SCALED axy SHELLY 
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| HE leſs particular and ſyſtematic our ideas 

. are, we ſhall be the leſs apt to wander in 

our deſcriptions of nature and her works. We 

muſt not preſcribe her courſe, but receive with 
ſubmiſſion and aſtoniſhment, the various figures 
ſhe makes, and the unexpected ſhapes ſhe aſſumes, 

whatever ſhe does examine, and wherever ſhe 
points, purſue. The ſcaled and ſhelly tribe 

ſtand quite alone among quadrupedes, but. are 

more properly claſſed with them than with any 
other, becauſe different as they are, there is ſtill 

a ſimiliarity. n 


The PAN GOLIN is a native of the hotteſt 
eountries, about three or four feet long, and 
taking the tail in, from ſeven to eight. He has a 

ſmall head, a thick neck, ſhort legs, and a long 
pointed tail, five foes on each foot, with lo 
white claws, but no teeth. The ſcales which 
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cover his are what diſtinguiſh him from all 
;/bther quadrupedes. They are ſaid to be {ſtuck 
on his body, or to lap over one another like the 
leaves of an artichoke, or the tiles of a houſe ; 
extremely hard, of a thorny ſubſtance, thick in 
the middle, and fharp at the edges. The only 
rts.not clad by theſe, are ſtreaks beneath the 
ead, the neck, the belly, and the inner ſide of 
the legs. Thus every where protected and 
uarded, on the approach of an enemy, he in- 
-ftantly rolls himfelf up like an hedge bog, and in 
that poſition, the lion, the panther, and hyena at- 
tempt to devour him in vain. Notwithſtanding 
his 4mpenetrable armour, he ſeems quite as harm- 
leſs as he is ſolitary. He can eat neither fleſh 
nor vegetables, becauſe of his want of teeth, 
dut lives moſtly on ants. Theſe he catches in a 
manner ſingular enough. His tongue, when ex- 
tended, is a full quarter of a yard beyond the 
tip of his noſe, and covered all over with a flimy 
ſubſtance. This he lily thruſts to the very root 
in hillocks, where thoſe noxious infeCts reſide, 
which they ſeize inſtantly in ſwarms, and he as 
inſtantly ſwallows them. . 


The ARMADILLA, which is found in the 
Kew continent alone, is clad with ſhells, inſtead. 
of ſcales. This coat, which in every reſpect re- 
ſembles a boney ſubſtance, covers the head, the 
neck, the —4 the fides, the rump, and the 
tail to the very point. His throat, breaſt, and 
belly alene are bare, and the oſſification in theſe 
he ſeems prevented only by conſtant friction. 
ze ſhell] is divided into pieces, which flide over 
each other in regular files, and are connected by 
a yellow membrane, There are openings in 


every 
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every direction, that the movements of the ani- 
mal may no where be retarded. He too leads an 
inoffenſive liſe, unleſs when he gets into 2 garden, 
for then he devours melons, potatoes, and other 
vegetables with inſatiable greedineſs. He rolls 
himſelf up too in the form of a ball, when 
threatened with any fort of danger, But this is 
not his only reſource, He burrows deep in the 
ground with the readineſs and dexterity of a mole. 
And when hard purſued, and near a precipice, 
wrapping himfelf up in his ſhell, down he tum- 
bles from rock to rock without hurt or inconve- 
vience, leaving his enemies only'this curious ap- 
paratus, inſtead of their prey, He feeds on 
worms, ſmall fiſh, water inſets, and the moft 
ſucculent vegetables he can fand. His conſtant 
retreat is in the cliff af ſome tinacceflible rock, 
He is ſaid to live in great cordiality with the rat- 
th-ſnake, and they are certainly found frequently 
enough together in the fame hole. 
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THE BAT TRIBE. 


HAT peculiar ſpecies of living creatures, 

which come under this deſignation, ſeems 
to divide the beaſts of the field, and the fowls af 
the air. They have, in appearance, at leaft an 
equal affinity to both. For nature leaves no gap, 
no chaſm, in the great ſcale of being unoccu- 
pied. | 


BATS, though formerly ranked among birds, 
are now more properly claſſed with quadrupedes. 
1 They 
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They have indeed ſomething like the wings and 
motions of the former, but their real ſtructure is 
that of the latter. Though they can ſuſtain 
themſelves in the air, they have both fore and 
| hind legs, hair inſtead of feathers; teeth for a 
beak, bring forth their young alive, and ſuckle 
them in the ſame manner that quadrupedes do. 
Their inteſtines and ſkeletons are faid to reſemble 
_ thoſe of the human ſpecies. What we call their 
wings, is in truth an expanſion of the ſkin all 
round, the body, except the head, which they 
ſtretch out at pleaſure, by the four interior toes 
of their fare feet. Theſe are very long, and 
ſerve like maſts, which keep this wonderful ſail 
extended, and guide its motions. Their feet, 
their fur, their eyes, and their ears, reſemble in 


many reſpects thoſe of a mouſe. They are much 


= the fame too in fize, being nearly two inches and 


an half long. They make their firſt appearance 


early in the ſummer, and are ſeen only in the fineſt 


evenings, delight to ſkim along the ſurface of wa- 
ters, feed on gnats, moths, and nocturnal inſects 
of every kind, and purſue their prey with open 
mouth. Their flight is laborious and irregular. 
They fall by touching any object which inter- 
coepts their courſe, and as they riſe with difficulty, 

they are then eaſily taken. They neſtle in the 

inks of old walls or rotten trees, ſleep all the 

day, are torpid during the winter, and like mice, 
preyed on by cats, weaſels, and owls. Their 
voice is a ſharp, dreary ſqueak; and Homer, in the 
true genius of poetry, which delights in grouping, 
gloomy and romantic ideas, adopts 'it to aut. 
trate the ſhrieks of his ghoſts in the infernal re- 
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As in the cavern of ſome rifled den | 
IV here flock nocturnal BATS, and birds obſcure ; 
Clufter'd they hung, till at ſome ſudden ſhock 
290 move, and murmurs run through all the rock; 

% caw ring fleet the fable beaps of gboſts, 

And ſuch a ſcream fill d all the diſmal ccaſls. 


The Eaſt and Weſt Indies are both infeſted 
with a dangerous and hateful creature of this 
kind. There, BAT s are ſeen to hoard together 
in monſtrous ſwarms, inſomuch that when they 
fly, they are ſaid to obſcure the ſetting ſun. At 
peep of day, they are obſerved ſticking on tops 
of trees, and clinging to each other like hives of 
bees. They ſometimes enter into houſes, and 
the negroes are very expert in diſpatching 
them, EO ly ok | 
The ROUSELLE, or great Madagaſcar bat, 
is . near. four foot broad = the wings are ex- 
tended, and a foot long from the noſe to the tail. 
It reſembles our bat in the nature of its wings, 
manner of flying, and interior formation, but 
differs in bulk, the number of its teeth, and a 
claw on the fore foot, which ours have not. It 
has the head, the noſe, and colour of a fox, and 
is chiefly ſeen about the ſize of a large hen all 
along the coaſts of Africa and Malabar : theſe 
heads downwards from the tops of the talleſt 
trees. They never move but in groupes, and 
then they darken the air, deſtroy ripe fruit, ſettle 
on all ſorts of animals, devour, plants, fleſh, and 
inſects indiſcriminately, drink the juice of the 
palm tree, are heard by night in the foreſt at more 
than two miles diſtance with an horrible din, and 
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retire only at the approach of day. Nothing is 
ſafe from their depredations. They faſten on 
the inhabitants themſelves, attack them in the 
face, and often inflit very terrible wounds. And 
ſome have not improbably thought them to be 
the harpres of the ancients, being equally vora- 
cious, ugly, uncleanly, and cruel. 


The American VAMPYRE, though leſs in 
fizz than the bat juſt now deſcribed, is till 
more deformed and numerous. Theſe creatures 
have very long ears, and a horn which grows out 
of their nofe. They chiefly loiter about towns, 
and after fun ſet ſometimes cover the ſtreets like a 
canopy. They are a dreadful nuiſance both to 
man and animals, and by their powers of drawin 
blood do incredible miſchief. The inhabitants 
of theſe warm countrics being obliged to ſleep 
with open windows, they then enter and faſten 
with aſtoniſhing avidity on whatever part of the 
body remains uncovered. With all the weaſel's 
ſtrength of ſuction, they have the peculiar addreſs 
to perform their deadly operations imperceptibly. 
For it often happens that the perſon is either 
ſucked, or bleeds to death in conſequence of the 


wound, 
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THE AMPHIBIOUS TRIBE. 


N the preceding ſection we have ſeen a junc- 
tion between the beaſts of the field, and the 
fowls of the air, There are quadrupedes alſo 
that extend their range to the liquid elements. 


Here 
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Here we ſhall ſee them mixing with fb, and par- 


taking equally of land and ker, able to live in 


both, though perhaps in neither excluſively from 
the other, 


An OTTER reſembles terreſtrial animals in 


make and aquatic in living. His colour is a 
dark, fleaky brown, his body about two feet long, 
his face and noſe broad and flat. He has ſtrong, 

ſhort muſcular limbs, feet ſeverally furniſhed with 
five toes, and webbed like thoſe of a water fowl, 
ſmall eyes, a neck as thick as his body, a head 
when his ears are erected like that of a car, 
and a mouth like that of a fiſh. He gene- 


rally lives on animal food, but can put up 


with graſs, weeds, and the bark of trees, when 
no better is at hand. Fiſh are his favourite game, 


and he ſeems to kill them from no better motives, 


and with as much diverſion as other anglers do, 
His ſmelling is fo acute, that he is ſaid to ſcent 


his prey in the water at two miles diſtance. He 


is ſubtle, crafty, not eaſily caught, and often 
very deſtructive to the fiſhers nets. For the mo- 


ment he finds himſelf entangled, he tares and 
deſtroys all around him with irreſiſtible fury and 


rage. He is too ſtrong for moſt ' dogs. His bite 
is deſperate, and often mortal. When taken 
young, however he may be taught to fiſh with 
great "perfect? on, and by a little attention, and 
ſome well-timed diſcipline, becomes a very tame, 
familiar, and uſeful domeſtic. His retreat is 


commonly i in the hollow of a bank by the ſide of 


a lake or river, fitted up with ſingular neatneſs 


and regularity, and ſecreted with much ſagacity 
and care, His time of coupling is about mid- 


ſummer. The female goes nine weeks with 


young, and brings forth three or four at a time. 
'The 
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The BEAVER ſomewhat reſembles a rat in 
his ſhape and teeth, is two feet long, and near 
one foot high. He is the only quadrupede with 
membranes between the fore feet and not the 
hind, whoſe fore parts reſemble a beaſt, and his 
hinder a fiſh, and who has a broad flat tail co- 
vered with ſcales, ſerving as a rudder to direct its 
motions in the water. His food in ſummer is the 
choiceſt fruit and plants the country affords, in 
winter, the birch, the plane, and a few other 
trees. In a tame and ſolitary condition, he ſeems 
the moſt ſtupid and wen Kr of all animals. 
He is then void of annoyance, and far from be- 
ing expert in defence, reſiſts only in extremity, 
and never fights but where he cannot fly. But 
aſſociated among themſelves, and in a ſtate of 
pure nature, BEAVERS diſcover talents for 
management and order greatly ſuperior to brutal 
inſtinct. They aſſemble about June, to the num- 
ber of two hundred in one company, and fix 
their ſtation, for the ſeaſon at leaſt, by the fide of 
ſome lake or river. There it is ſaid their apart- 
ments are fitted up with uncommon ſkill and con- 
venience. They cut vaſt quantities of wood both 
for eating and building, with no other inſtru- 
ment than their teeth, We may form ſome idea 

of their art and induſtry from being told, that the 
 _&dyke of their reſervoir is ſometimes an hundred 

feet long, and twelve broad at the baſe. Their 
chambers are round or oval in the middle, and 
riſe in three ſtories above each other. This buſi- 
neſs we may be ſure cannot be done without the 
ſtricteſt regularity. And it ſeems every indivi- 
dual has his diſtinct walk aſſigned him, that no 
interferences may happen to retard the work. 'The 
oldeſt, who have greateſt experience, act as over- 


ſeers, 
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ſeers, and chaſtiſe with becoming ſeverity - the 
leaſt appearance of lazineſs among the young. 
But as if human and brutal ſociety were incom- 
patible, theſe creatures are only to be found in 
the moſt diſtant and leaſt habitable parts of na- 
ture. 


Another kind of amphibious quadrupedes is 
the SEAL. He has large ſparkling eyes, holes 
only in place of ears, a head like a man, a noſe 
like an otter, teeth like a dog, a neck well-pro- 
portioned, and a tapering body like that of a 


fiſh. His hair is thick, briſtly, and ſhining, as if 
rubbed over with oil, and his feet, but for their- 
ſharp claws, might be very well taken for fins. 
SEALS are known to migrate in herds from one 
continent to another, are very ſocial, and have 
always a ſentinel to apprize the reſt of danger. 
In great tempeſts they are ſeen ſporting along the 
ſhore, as if delighted with the elemental war. 
The water is their habitation, and fiſh their food. 
On land however they hunt in flocks, and are 
ſaid to have great variety of tones, by which they. 
purſue their prey, and alarm each other. They 
are bold enough to bite whatever is thrown at 
them, and fight ſo toughly, that to the-laſt gaſp. 
th:y annoy the enemy. It is not certainly known 
either how long they live, or continue pregnant. 
With us, they are wary to the laſt degree, ſuffer 
no approach, never ſleep without motion, and 
ſeldom above a minute together, 1 


A MORSE pretty much reſembles the /zal, 
but that he is much larger, being from twelve to 
ſixteen feet long. Ile frequents the ſame places, 
has the ſame habitudes, the ſame advantages, and 


H the 
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the ſame imperfections. He has no cutting teeth 
either above or below, but is furniſhed with two 
large tuſks growing from the upper jaw, and 
ſhaped not unlike thoſe of the elephant, but di- 
rected downwards. He is rarely found but in the 
frozen ſeas near the Pole, and his numbers are 
greatly diminiſhed ſince the whale fiſhery took 
place, His teeth are from two to three feet long, 
and make the very beſt ivory. 


The MANATI terminates the boundary be- 
tween quadrupedes and fiſn, and is not impro- 
perly called the firſt of the one, and the laſt of the 
other. The largeſt of this kind are about twenty- 
ſix feet in length. Their ſkin is blackiſh, tough 
and hard, and every where overſpread with very 
thin, briſtly hair, Their ears, head, body, and 
hands have ſome likeneſs to thoſe of a ſeal. But 
they want hinder feet altogether, have very ſmall 
eyes, two ſolid white bones which ſerve them 
inſtead of teeth, running the length of both jaws, 
and it ſeems yet doubtful whether they have any 
tongue at all, They have no voice however, are 
excceding harmleſs, and unapprehenſive, feed 
only on vegetables, and never lift their heads 
above water, but to graſp at the graſs which 

grows by the ſides of the rivers. EY 


THE 
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THE MONKEY TRIBE. 
Minute and circumſtantial detail of all the 
varieties which take place in this numer- 
ous and fantaſtical family, is perhaps impoſſible. 
The very narrow limits preſcribed me ſhall be my 
apology for the ſhortneſs and imperfection of all 
my deſcriptions. So that here, as elſewhere, 
I can only preſent my readers with no very ac- 
curate ſketch of the formoſt and moſt conſpicu- 
ous in each claſs, leaving ſuch as aſpire at better 
information to ſeek about as I did. 


In the kingdom of Congo, we are told, great 
numbers of the OURAN OUTANG are to be 
found. Some of them are taller than any man, 
more muſcular in their make, their eyes ſunk 

deeper in their ſockets, their feet and hands leſs 

different than ours, and their legs wholly with- 
out calves.” They walk upright, holding the hair 
of their necks in their hands; reſide always in 
woods, and fleep conſtantly in trees, the branches 

of which they form into an harbour which defend 
them from the rain, Nor do they ever meddle 
with animal food, but live intirely on nuts and 
other wild fruit. They are ſaid to keep in con- 
ſiderable bands or companies, and have ſome- 
times killed the negroes who traverſed the foreſt. 
They are known to belabour the elephants, who 
feed near their haunts, ſo heartily with their fiſts 
and ſticks, as to make them roar and put them 
to flight. Their ſtrength is ſuch that ten ordinary 
men are not able to manage one of them; ſo 

that they are never taken alive but when young, 
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nor even then till the mother is diſpatched, to 
whoſe dead body they cling with aſtoniſhing 
_ tenacity, Their rude and aukward reſemblance 
to the human form, has of late made ſome noiſe. 
in the learned world. And thoſe who think it 
either a reflection on us, or a complement to them, 
are very weicome to diſpute the fact, But whe- 
ther theſe creatures have any veſtige of the hu- 
man mind about them or not, their itcry is at 
leaſt proof enough how very fond the is of pa- 

radox. Indeed the various and hyperbolical de- 
{criptions under which they are known, furniſh 
fools with infinite ſubject of ſurpriſe, old men 
with garrulity, and naturaliſts with abundance of 
hypothetical nonſenſe, For my part, I have fo 
little room for truth, that I ſhould be ſtil] more 
to blame than any of all my fabulous predeceſſors, 
to ſupplant it with lies and conjecture. s 


' BABOONS are from three to four feet high, 
ſtrongly built, with a thick body, ſturdy limbs, 
and canine teeth much longer than thoſe of men. 
Their aſpect is finically lank and meagre, and 
they have pouches by their cheeks, in which, 
when ſatisfied, they depoſite for ſome future oc- 
caſion the remainder of their food. Their tail is 
crooked, and about 8 inches in length, and they are 
almoſt totally overſpread with long, thick, reddiſh, 
coarſe hair. They walk on all ſour, and their 
hands as well as their feet are armed with long, 
ſharp claws. In their natural ſtate they are fierce, 
ſavage, and ſalacious to the laſt degree; their 
aſpect is then horrib ly frightful and malignant, 
and they realize, in their depredations, the moſt 
ſhocking ideas that can be conceived of their 
brutality and ſelfiſbneſs from their figure and phy- 

2 ſiognomy. 
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ſiognomy. They are ſaid to be equally fond of 


women, and averſe to men, inexpreſſibly naſty, 


miſchiveous, and ſaucy; but when taken young 
enough, may be taught to guard houſes with fi- 
delity and attention. The female brings forth 
but one at a time, nurſes it with vaſt affection, 


dandles it in her arms, and hugs it to her boſom. 


Some, we are told, of this ſtrange and whimſi- 


cal ſort of creatures when injured or diſpleaſed, 


will weep and cry like a child, and ſhew every 


other indication of the keeneſt ſenſibility. 


The MONEEY, which is alſo the name of a 
particular ſpecies of the ſame genus, is inferior to 
the baboon, has leſs power of doing miſchief, and 
his ferocity ſeems to diminiſh with his ſize. In 
a tame ſtate he ſhews no docility but in conſe- 


quence of the ſevereſt diſcipline; and his fears 


once removed, he becomes the molt inſolent, au- 


dacious, ſaucy, and head-ſtrong creature in all 


the brute generation. His artifice and nimble- 
neſs are ſuch that he never falls a prey to the 
tyrants of the deſart but by ſurpriſe. In his na- 
tive woods he keeps on the tops of trees, and has 
2 thouſand ways of annoying what or waoever 
travels beneath, The negrocs are fond of their 
fleſh, hunt them for prey, and never ſeem better 
pleaſed with the Europeans than wnen they k:1l 
a great many of them, both becauſe they ſuſfer 
much from their numbers, and love to eat them. 
Serpents are their deadlicit and moſt implaca- 
ble enemies. For they often wind up the trees 
where they ſleep and ſwallow them intire. They 
ſignify a ſtrong inclination of having the woods 
where they live to themſelves, directly begin 
hoſtilitics againſt all who enter them, and are often 

II 4 killed 
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killed in numbers before the reſt think of retreat- 
ing. They are evidently under a ſort of diſci- 
pline, and manage their plunders and ravages 
with regular and cautious dexterity. Fields of 
corn or rice, plantations of ſugar cane, but par- 
ticularly orchards, are moſt of all ſubject to their 
incurſions, and they generally deſtroy ten times 
more than they take away. In all theſe ſallies 
they keep together in a body, march in exact 
order, and obey the voice of ſome ſturdy chieftian, 
whoſe ſuperior ſize, gravity, and experience, 
give him a right to command. And they are 
arch enough, travellers tell us, to make game of 
their leaders when their backs are turned. 


The MOCOCO is about the ſize of a large 
cat, but of a ſlenderer and longer make. He has 
a tail at leaſt double the length of his body, and 
all over marked with rings alternately white and 
black. His hinder legs are very much longer 
than his fore ones, and his eyes are peculiarly 
large and beautiful, Though he reſembles the 
monkey in the human-like form of his hands and 
feet, he has none of his odious and miſchievous 
VICES, 


The OPPOSSUN is alſo of the monkey tribe, 

a native of the new world, and greatly inferior to 
the x8coco both in ſize and comlineſs. He has 
fifty teeth, two of which ſtand up in the middle 
like thoſe of a rat, and his head 15 every way like 
that of a fox, His little eyes are round and lively, 
his ears long, broad, and tranſparent, and his 
tal, though hairy enough at the 100t, is quite 
naked at the extremity, His feet are like hands, 
each having five toes or ſingers, with crooked, 

| white 
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white nails on all but the thumbs on the hind 
feet. He reſides moſt among thickets and branches, 
on purpoſe to conceal himſelf for the more 
readily and ſecurely ſeizing his prey. He can- 
not run with any degree of ſwifneſs, but is pe- 
_ culiarly alert in climbing up trees. The female 
of this animal has a double belly, brings forth 
her young prematurely, and cheriſhes them in 
her falſe womb till able -to ſhift for themſelves, 
The philoſophy of this ſtrange phenomenon may 
be found in every natural hiſtory of any ſize that 
deſerves to be read, but is much too tedious to 
be inſerted here. 


THE SOLITARY TRIBE. 


TX 7 ITHOUT the ſmalleſt ambition of ad- 
ding a ſingle term to thoſe already adopt- 
ed by natural hiſtorians, I preſume to rank thoſe 
quadrupedes. which yet remain to be mentioned 
under this general appelation, from motives of 
convenience alone. They admit not, like thoſe 
in the foregoing ſections, to be grouped together, 
or conſidered under one point of view. Indeed 
they ſecm to poſſeſs little or nothing in common, 
by which to. deſcribe one, from its 1c{emblance, 
2 nity, or analozy, to another. 
2 
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-" "Tus * magnitude of an ELEPHANT is 


now a common idea to all who have but heard of 


the animal. And ſurely it muſt fill the mind 
with no ordinary conceptions of greatneſs and 
fublimity, to fee ſuch a huge maſs of matter in 
a ſtate of animation. He is ſeen from ſeven to 
fifteen feet high, and muſt from his make be 


more than 3 thick and broad. His 


figure is that of the moſt enormous ſtrength, as 


if nature intended ſolely by him to try how 
much power and bulk, independant of all in- 


ferior conſiderations, could be thrown into one 
form. His forehead 1s very prominent, his ears 
large and dependant, his body ſhort, round, and 
full, his back riſes in the form of an arch, and 
his eyes are hollow and diminutive. He has, be- 
fides four teeth on each jaw for the purpoſe of 
maſtication, two external tuſks of a monſtrous 
bigneſs, which bend upwards and inwards like 


two great horns. Between theſe hangs his dread- 


ful trunk, which is a long, hollow, cartilaginous 
ſubſtance, by which the animal eats, drinks, 
fights, and does every thing. His legs are like 


great miſhapen poſts, maſſy and muſcular, but 
not more ponderous and bulky than the fabric 


they ſupport. His tail is tufty at the end, he is 
of a dunniſh colour, and almoſt wholly without 
hair. His vaſt ſtature however is agitated with 
nothing ſavage and hoſtile. He lives entirely on 
vegetables, and even lothes every fort of animal 
food. He attacks not a ſingle beaſt of the foreſt, 
and while unmoleſted, though the largeſt and 
ſtrongeſt, he is yet the moſt peaceful and gentle 
of all. His diſpoſitions indeed are uncommonly 
amicable, ſocial, and friendly. He never appears 
in his uative retreats but in company, and a con- 

5 ſciouſ- 
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ſciouſneſs of ſuperior ſtrength makes him quite a 
ſtranger to fear, He gives no annoyance, and 


dreads none; is courageous and not erce, and 


ſtrong without being terrible, Nor is his ſaga- 
city leſs flriking and wonderful than his ſize. 
Dr. Goidſmith's favourite obſervation, “ that in 
animals we may always judge of their diſpo- 
5 ſitions by their look,” is peculiarly reverſed in 
this inftance, For the ELEPHANT, with the 
moſt ſluggiſh and phlegmatic exterior imaginable, 
bay connects uncommon judgment and ſenſibility. 

n their marches, which are often long and pe- 


rilous, the eldeft is ſaid to conduct the band, and 


the next in ſeniority to bring up the rear. Where- 
ever one finds a delicious ſpot of paſture, he in- 
vites his fellows to a ſhare. They ſometimes in- 
vade vineyards and plantations in ſuch trodps as 
do infinite damage to the owner. But there is no 


poſſibility of repelling them. till they chuſe to 


withdraw. For though harmleſs unmoleſted, 
they are not to be injured with impunity. As 
domeſtics, their docility exceeds all deſcription. 
They are ſo fond of muſic, as to learn to beat 
time, to move in meaſure, and to join their voice 
with the ſound of the drum and trumpet. They 
ſoon form an attachment to the perſon that guides 
them, look at him with attention, tenderneſs, 


and friendſhip, underſtand all his ſigns, and every 
tone of his voice, kneel] down to receive him on 


their neck, careſs him, ſalute ſuch as he deſires 
them to diſtinguiſh, and execute his minuteſt 
commands with equal diligence, decency, and 


diſpatch. Inſtances of their affection and diſ- 


cernment, both in their tame and wild ſtate, are 
curious and affecting. They ſerve with patience 
and dexterity, but have too much ſpirit to put up 

. Es tamely 
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| tamely with an affront. And though mild and ge- 


nerous to an uncommon degree, they generally 
take the firſt opportunity of revenging an in- 
jury. Among various anecdotes of this kind, 
with which their hiſtory abounds, I ſhall men- 
tion the following as a dreadful leſſon to huma- 
nity. They are hunted at the Cape of Good 
Hope for their teeth. Three horſemen armed 
with Jances attack an ELEPHANT alternately, 
each relieving the other as they ſee their com- 
pron prefled, till the beaſt is ſubdued, Three 

utchmen, brothers, who had made Jarge fortunes 
by this ſavage buſineſs, determined to retire to 
to Europe, and enjoy the fruits of their labours, 
but reſolved one day to have a laſt chace by way 
of amuſement ; they foon met with their game, 


and began their attack in the uſual manner, but 


unfortunately one of their horſes falling, hap- 
. 70 to fling his rider; the enraged ELE- 
_ PHANT inſtantly ſeized the unhappy huntſman 
with his trunk, flung him up to a vaſt height in 
the air, and received him on one of his tuſks as 
he fell, and then turning towards the other 
two, as it were with an aſpect of revenge and 
Inſult, held out to them the impaled wretch, 
wreathing in the agonies of death. 


Peaceful, beneath primeval trees, that caſt 
Their ample ſhade o'er Niger's yellow ſtream, 
And there the Ganges Ky, his free wave; 
Or mid the central depth of blackning woods, 
High rais'd in ſolemn theatre around, 

Leans the huge Elephant: wiſeſt of brutes t 
O truly wiſe ! with gentle might endow'd, 
Though powerful, not deſtructive] Here he ſees 
Revolving ages ſweep the changeful earth, 


And 
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And empires riſe and fall; regardleſs he 


Of what the never-reſting race of men 


Project: thrice happy ! could he ſcape their guile, 


IT ho mine from cruel avarice, his fe ; 
Or with his tow'ry grandeur full their late, 
The pride of kings] Or elſe his ſtrength pervert, 
And bid bim rage amid the mortal fray, 
Aſloniſh'd at the madneſs of mankind. 


Next to the elephant, the foremoſt in the foreſt 
for ſtrength and ſtature, is the RHINOCEROOS. 


He meaſures twelve feet in length, from ſix: to 
ſeven in height, and the circumference of his 
body is equal to its other dimenſions, He has 


the ſnout of a hog, his ears are large and 
erected, his ſkin is naked, rough, knotty, and 


lying on his body, not in ſcales, but in folds 
after a very peculiar faſhion, and is moreover ſo 
very thick and tough, that it equally reſiſts the 
keeneſt edge of the ſcymitar, and a muſket ball. 
His belly hangs low, his legs are thick, ſhort, 
and ſtrong, and the hoofs of his feet are divided 
into three parts. But what is moſt remarkable 
and formidable in this animal, is a large horn 


above three feet long, which grows upwards from 


his noſe. This horn ſeems to be compoſed of 
the moſt ſolid ſubſtance, and pointed ſo as to in- 
Aift a moſt deadly wound. With all his war- 
like appearance however, he is well known to be 
a very harmleſs and peaceable creature, He never 
provokes to fight, and equally diſdains to fly. 
And his reputation for ſtrength and courage is 
now too firmly eſtabliſhed in the hoſtile retire- 
ments of nature, not to protect him from inſult. 
He lives on vegetables, is often tamed, becomes 
gentle enough, but never yery tractable. 

5 OY | Another 
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Another prodigy of bulk and irength i in the 
animal world is the HIPPOPOTAMOS. From 
the extremity of his ſnout to the root of his tail 
he meaſures ſeventeen fect. His head is above four 
feet in length, and nine in circumference, and 
he is full ſixteen round his body, His enormous 
jaws open above two feet wide, and his cutting 
teeth, of which he has four in each Jaw, are 
more than a foot long. His figure has ſomething 
in common with the ox and Hog, and his voice 
partakes equal'y of the bellowing of the one, 
and the grunting of the other, He feeds moſtly 
on fiſh and vegetables, That he ſhould devour 
children, as the natives of Africa alledge, is not 
very probable, ſince he fo ſeldom comes aſhore, 
and when he does is ſo eaſily avoided from his 
want of agility, His diſpoſitions are in truth 
well known to be of the moſt inoffenſive kind. 
He hurts nothing unprovoked but the plantations, | 
nor theſe unleſs when impelled by hunger. In- 
deed he has ſometimes ſunk a boat, but never till 
the boat ſtruck againſt him, His acknowledged 
force and courage hewever keep all his enemies 
at defiance, and he continues to reign in the 
river without à rival, and above controul. 


5 The food diſtarts : bebuld in plaited _ 

EEHEMOTH rears his head, Glanc d i" I 
In 

The darted ſteel in idle ſhivers flies : 
He fearleſs walks the plain, or ſeeks the bills j 
i here, as he crops his vary d fare, the herds, 
In widening circle round, for get their food, 
Aud at the harmleſs ranger wondering gaze. 
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In the interior plains of Africa, an animal we 
are told reſides, under whoſe belly a man on 
horſeback may ride eatily enough without ſtoop- 
ing. The name of this gigantic creature, is 
CAMELEOPARD. He exhibits ſomething 
like the ſlender ſhape of the fag, but is utterly 
devoid of his elegance and eaſy agility. His 
head is ſadly deformed by two very clumſy, blunt 
horns, and his fore legs are near twice the length 
of his hinder ones. He lies flat with his belly to 
the ground when he repoſes, and in that poſition, 
is defended from injury by a callous ſubſtance on 
his breaſt. He feeds intirely on vegetables, is of 
a timorous nature, and rather flies than fights the 
ſlighteſt enemy. 


The CAMEL and DROMEDARY are va- 
rieties of the {ame kind, and owe their different 
names, and ſome little diverſity in their ſhape, to 
the different uſage they meet with, and the diffe- 
rent countries they inhabit. "They are fre- 
quently known to produce together, and the 
mixed breed are eſteemed as much preferable to 
cither. Both are to be found in the eaſtern cli- 
mates, but thoſe who bear the name of DRO- 
MEDARIES, are by far the moſt numerous, 
and by conſequence leſs valued. Indeed they are 
ſo intirely domeſticated, as hardly to be found in 
a natural ſtate. The large protuberance on their 
backs, which gives the body otherwiſe uncom- 
monly handſome a moſt wild and groteſque ap- 
pearance, is by ſome naturaliſts ſuppoſed an ex- 
creſcence, which they acquire ſolely from their 
connection with human ſociety, How empha- 
tically is the ingratitude and perverſion of our 
beſt ſentiments, marked by this ſhocking circum- 
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Nance, that few of our fellow creatures are gainers 
in proportion to the obligations they confer on 
us. The people of Arabia could hardly ſubſiſt 
without the CAMEL'S generous and ſeaſonable 
aſſiſtance. He travels with them through im- 
menſe tracks of ſand, ſubmits to every poſſible 
fatigue with inſurmountable patience, and en- 
dures both thirſt and hunger for days together 
without repining. He complains indeed moſt 
bitterly when overloaded, but never retaliates the 
inhumanity of his oppreſſor. He feeds on the 
cCoarſeſt plants, and is ſaid to like muddy water 
better than clean. His nature is healthy and ro- 
buſt, his diſpoſitions are manageable and gentle. 
He is rode with caſe and ſecurity, carries great 
-burthens, gives abundance of milk, his fleſh, 
when young, is as delicate as our veal, and his 
bair is in more requeſt than wool, 


The LAMA, is the CAMEL of the new 
world, His figure, aſpe&t, and manner, are 
not unlike thoſe of an . He chiefly reſem- 
bles the camel, in ſtanding high on his legs, his 
long neck, his little head, his docility, modera- 
tion, and patience, He is ſt.ll however greatly 
inferior in ſize, in ſtrength,” and perſeverance. 
Perhaps his temperance has no parallel. Satis- 
fied with graſs alone, he requires neither hay nor 
corn, and is formed by nature to live almoſt 
wholly without drink. He ſcrambles over rocks 
and precipices ſecurely with his burden, where 
his drivers follow him with fear and trembling. 
His fleſh is excellent food, and his hair or wool 
makes good cloth. He is moſt numerous in the 
empire of Peru, and we are told that three boy 
| dre 
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dred thouſand of them are actually employed in 
carrying the riches of the mines of Potoſi. 


The BEAR-KIND, are black and ſmall in 


North America, brown and much larger in the 


Alps, but in the regions near the Pole greater 
ſtill, and of a pure white. They are all equally 


carniverous, treacherous, and cruel, of the fame 
origins, though different in form and colour, 


and owe their chief variations to food and cli- 
mate. They ſeem not incapable of inſtruction, 
but however gentle in appearance, it would be 
madneſs to truſt them too far. For their natural 
ferocity often returns when leaſt expected, and 


then their fury is fatal in proportion to their 


power and opportunity; but though originally 
fierce and ſavage, they feem equally timid and 
cowardly, The black kind are thought the moſt 
harmleſs, and eaſily ſubdued. Thoſe of the 
brown, who rummage and loiter about the Alps, 
are horribly ſtrong and ferocious, burrow in the 
| hollows of trees, or chinks of rocks, and from 
habits of timidity or indolence, live during the 


greateſt part of winter, on the exhuberance of 


their own fleſh. The white, who inhabit the 
cy climate of the north, are the ſtrongeſt, fierceſt, 
fwifteſt, moſt daring, numerous, and hardy of all 


He lives a good deal on fiſh for want of other 


prey, and is often to be ſeen on ice, floats a lony 
way from land. He is a bad ſwimmer, and on 
theſe oecaſions, we are told he ſometimes jumps 
into a Greenlanders boat, and ſuffers himſelſ to 
be rowed very peaceably to ſhore. All the diffe- 
rent kinds of theſe animals, whatever countries 
they inhabit, are cap * when aſſailed, of a vigour- 
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- ous and terrible reſiſtance. In theſe lines the 
poet has ſingled out one of the fierceſt. 


; 8 fares a boar, whom all the troop ſurrounds 
Of ſhouting huntſmen, and of clamoraus hounds 3 
| Cs e grinds. his iv Ty tuſks ; ; be foams with ire ; J 
Huis ſanguine 1 glare with living re Ki 
By theſe, by thoſe, on ev'ry part is Ph A 
And the red ſlaughter ſpreads on ev'ry fade. 


The BADGER is a ſolitary and well- known 
creature, and though not at all voracious, yet 
feeds on every living thing, which comes within 
his reach and ſtrength. He has unequalled powers 
of burrowing, forms a fort of labyrinth in the 
deepeſt not of woods, and provides for him- 
felt a very ſafe and ſnug retreat at the bottom. 
This he keeps very clean, ang never forſakes till 
| ſome fox defiles it on purpoſe to unkennel him, 
I and take poſſeſſion of his hole. He ff ſleeps or reſts, 
1 e himſelf moſt of his 1 yet ſtill 
continues very fat, and fights when purſued at a 
|} diſtance from his hole, with great and deſperate 
* intrepidity. He his a gland beneath his tail, 


which emits a moſt ſhocking ſmell, The female 
brings forth three or four at a litre 'A makes a very 
ſoft bed of hay for their reception, and feeds 


them with her own milk, birds, rabbits, and 
wild honey. . 
The TAPIR bears ſome reſemblance to a mule, 
and has a curious fort of ſnout, which he con- 
tracts and lengthens at pleaſure. His hanging 


ears are long and ſmall, his neck and tail ſhort, 
and his claws, of which he has ſour on each 
foot, very ſtrong. The Americans make *. 
| 0 
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of his ſkin, which we are told no arrow can 


pierce, He may indeed be conſidered as the Hip- 
potamos of the new continent, as he is by much 
the largeſt animal in that part of the world, and 
has his principal reſidence in the water, He 


feeds only on vegetables, and other ſuculent plants 
on the adjacent banks, and gives diſturbance or 


trouble to no living thing. 


The RACOON, or JAMAICA-RAT, has 


a head like a fox, a tail like a cat, teeth like a 
dog, and hands, manner, and body, not unlike 


thoſe of a ſquirrel. He climbs trees by. means 


of his claws with readineſs and dexterity, and 


ſports in eaſy and graceful ſecurity among the 


extremeſt branches. When tamed, which may 
be done without any difficulty, he is temperate, 
playful, and cleanly. He is a native ef South 


America, but moſt numerous in Jamaica, where 


they deſcend from the mountains in groupes, and 


do more damage to the plantations of ſugar-cane 
in one night, than can be repaired in a month. 
The planters have uſed every method in their 


power to deſtroy them. But dogs, traps, fire- 


arms, and all the other inſtruments of inhuma- 
nity have not been able to rid them of this nox- 
ious and prolific generation. 5 


Animals of the ſoth kind are, in appearance at 
leaſt, the meaneit, moſt helpleſs, and ill. formed 


of all who chew the cud. They are about the 


bigneſs of a cat, clumſey, of an ugly aſpect, with 
claws extended like fingers, Their mouth reaches 
from ear to ear, their eyes are languid and heavy, 
their fur is dry and coarſe, and their movements 
are ſo pitifully flow, that they cannot travel above 
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a few paces in a whole week. They ſubſiſt for 
the moſt part on the foliage of trees, which they 
climb in the ſame aukward and imperceptible 
manner in which they creep on the ground. 
There they remain contented, while they can 
find any thing to eat, and then have no other 
way of deſcent, than by letting go their hold, 
and dropping down like a lifeleſs clod. Nature 
however has not left them wholly defenceleſs. 
Animals are cautious of coming within their 
reach when irritated, becauſe then whatever they 
ſeize with their claws, it is hardly poſſible to 
wreſt from them but by piecemeal. And their 
countenance 1s ſo moving, that there is no look- 
ing at them without pity. They cry with a moſt 
lamentable tone, which is greatly heightened by 
other ſymptoms of diſtreſs. During the night 
however they are ſometimes heard to utter a very 
different and diſagreeable roar. According to 
Linneus, and in his laconic and ſententious de- 
ſcriptions, „their note is an aſcending hexacord, 
their voice is horrible, and their tears piteous.“ 


As the CATAMOUNTAIN was not taken 
notice of in its proper place, we ſhall beg leave 
juſt to mention it here. He is a native of the 
new world, leſs than the ounce, larger than the 
cat, with a ſhorter tail, and a ſkin much more 
beautifully variegated and ſhining than either, 
His fur is of a mild, reddiſh colour, and all over 
finely diverſified with black ſpots, and ſtreaks of 
various forms. His diſpoſitions are obſtinately 
ſavage. He is neither to be tamed by art, nor 
ſatisfied with ſlaughter. He keeps a good deal on 
the tops of trees, and catches his prey by darting 


down upon it as it paſſes underneath. He is one 
of 
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of the fierceſt, and for his ſize one of the moſt 
deſtructive animals in being. He has an un- 
ceaſing appetite rather for blood than fleſh, This 
he ſucks with deſperate avidity, but frequently 

leaves the carcaſe otherwiſe untouched; in order 
to purſue other animals for theirs. 


The MICO deſerved a place among the mon- 
key tribe to which it belongs. The following is 
a deſcription of it by Condamine. That, fays 
he, which the governor of Para made me a preſent 
of, was the only one of its kind that could be 
found in the country. The hair on his body 
was of a beautiful olive colour, brighter than 
that cf the moſt venerable human hair: while 
his tail was of a bright brown, inclining to 
blickneſs. His ears, and cheeks, and lips were . 
tinctured with ſo bright a vermilion,. that one 
could ſcarcely ſuppoſe it natural, I kept it a 
year, and it was ſtill ative when I made this de- 
ſcription of it, almoſt within fight of the coaſts 
of France. All [ could then do was to preſerve it 
in ſpirits of wine, which might ſerve to keep it in 
ſuch a {tate, as to ſhew that I did not in the leaſt 
exaggerate. 


The NYL-GHAU is a native of India, and 
feems to be of a middle nature, between the cow 
and deer kind, carrying the appearance of both 
in its form. In a tamed ſtate, their manners have 
nothing vicious in them, and their diſpoſitions are 
all of the amicable kind. They have horns for 
defence, but never uſe them offenſively. They 
are fond of familiarity, and lick the hand that 
ſtrokes them, or gives them bread. Their re- 
treats however are but little known, or the 2 
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muſt be ſcarce, ſince they are ſtill conſidered, 
even in our Indian ſettlements, as raritics. 

The COATIMONDI has very ſmall eyes, 
and round ears, like thoſe of a cat; the fore feet 
have each five toes, and thoſe of the fore paws 
are longer than thoſe of the hinder; his hair is 
ſhort, rough, and of a black colour on the back, 
the other parts of his body are all a ſort of dark, 
dappled red ; he fits upright on his hinder legs 
with great eaſe, and in that poſition carries the 
food to his mouth with both paws; his upper. 
jaw 1s an inch longer than the under; and the 
ſnout, which is moveable at every direction, turns 
up at the end. He is ſaid to eat his own tail, 
like ſome of the monkey kinds, who ſeem to feel 
no pain in wounding a part of the body ſo re- 
mote from the center of circulation. 
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of SERPENTS, LIZARDS, and FROGS. 
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HE various ſpecies of living creatures, to 
I which we now call the reader's attention, 
are no ways allied to one another, have eg 
one common feature of reſemblance, and are all 
equally different in their habits and formation. 
Deſcending from quadrupedes, however, they are 


certainly the next in the line of terreſtrial being | 

that merit obſervation, For this reaſon, and 
without forming any arbitrary connections what- 
ever, we beg leave to conſider them under one 


predicament, and as conſtituting a claſs of ani- 
Ls mals 
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mals equally diftin&t from quadrupedes on the 
one hand,” and inſects on dhe cher. 
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THE SERPENT TRIBE. 
7 ELIGION teaches us, that to the early 


malignity of this dreadful race, we owe the 

moſt ſatal and laſting miſchief, Their moſt general 
characteriſtics are cruelty and cunning, From 
the flexibility of their form, they hide themſelves 
with unexampled dexterity; and the delicious 
luſtre of their eyes and ſkin, like the manners of 
a graceful raſcal, ſerve but as a covering to con- 
ceal their venom. Their inſidious artifice and 
implacable cruelty gave riſe to all our misfor- 
tunes; indeed, our mutual antipathy ſeems na- 
tural and permanent, and our hereditary enmity 
is {till carried on with unceaſing hoſtilities on 
both ſides. We are dexterous enough, however, 
to foil them at their own weapons. To diſguiſe 
is full as much our diſpoſition as it is theirs, and 

our pation for carnage is ſti} more inſatiable, ſo 
that wherever human ſociety extends, they ne- 
ceſſarily degenerate and decreaſe. Few places in 
Europe are now infeſted with them as formerly, 
and thoſe in Britain are extremely diminutive ; 
but in countries where men rarely penetrate, and 
where they have only to contend with monſters, 
like themſelves, they ſwarm in all ſizes. With 
us a temporary inflammation in the part, eaſily 
removed by ſeaſonable applications, is the worſt 
effect we experience from their bite; but in ſome 


of 
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of the Southern climates it often produces, we 
are told, a mortal lethargy, makes the blood ſtart 
from every pore, creates the moſt inſatiable and 
burning thirſt; and on ſome occaſions, has been 
known to melt down down the whole body into 
one heap of putrefaction. wo 19 6 
The antient hiſtory of theſe animals has been 
treated by ſome modern naturaliſts, perhaps with 
too much contempt. Their ſize is known to 
increaſe with their age; and who can tell either 
how long they may live, or how large they may 
grow. Travellers ſpeak of ſeeing them thirty 
and forty, and fifty feet long, and that which 
diſputed the paſſage of the Roman army in Africa, 
was an hundred and twenty. The circumſtances | 
of this ſtory are not improbable, but the matter 
is of too little conſequence to merit a ſerious en- 
quiry. Ea — 


VIPERS are generally about two feet long, 
and thicker than a man's thumb; they are known 
to bring forth their young in the ſame way that. 
quadrupedes do; they caft their ſkins twice a 
year, and the new one is always the moſt beauti- 
ful ; the number of their teeth is uncertain, as 
no two of them are ever ſeen to have the ſame 
number; they have two large ones without the 
upper jaw, ſurrounded about two thirds of their 
| height with a veſicle full of tranſparent, yellowiſh 
liquor. Theſe, like all the reſt, are very ſharp and 
crooked, and the fatal inſtruments by which poi- 
ſon is injected into the wound they make. This | 
is the only animal whoſe bite is dreaded in this | 
country, which, however, by a ſeaſonable appli- 
cation of ſallad oil, is effectually cured, A fur- 

ther | 


ther deſcription of an animal ſo. frequent with us, 
would be unneceſſary. | 4 


The RAT TLESNAKE is a native of the 
new world, and no where to be found in the old; 
the male is diſtinquiſhed from. the female by the 
littleneſs of his head, and a black velvet ſpot that 
adorns it. They take their name from a bunch 
of ſeveral thin, hard, and hollow bones, which 
are linked together in their tail, and make a rat- 
tling noiſe on the ſlighteſt motion. Providence, 
to limit the depredations of this formidable crea- 
ture, has thus put it out of its power to conceal 
its movements; and all animals take the alarm 

wherever the rattle is heard. It is ſaid to be 
harmleſs however, unleſs when provoked and ir- 
ritated, and then it-attacks every living thing. 
With all the venomotrs- tribe, it has fangs like 
the viper, with which it inflits the moſt terrible 
wounds. Its belly is almoſt the colour of lead, 
and its back a thick, duſky black; it is ſome- 
times as thick as a man's leg, and fix feet in 
length, but the moſt uſual ſize is from four to 
five. Its enormous ſtrength, joined with ſo much 
malignity, renders its bite the more dreadful and 
deadly. Its wound, the inſtant of infliction, 
appears little more painful than the ſting of a 
bee, but grows every moment more excrutiating 
and dangerous; the limbs ſwell, and whenever 
the venom reaches the head, it becomes great; 
the eyes are then red and fiery, the heart beats 
quick, with frequent interruptions, the pain is 
inſupportable, and ſome expire under it in five or 
ſix hours; others, of better conſtitutions, ſurvive 
the agony a few hours longer, only to fink under 
a general mortification, which enſues, and cor- 

rupts 
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rupts the whole body. This poiſon however is 
not always of the ſame force, but more or leſs 
fatal in proportion to the vigour and ſpirits of the 
animal ; for this reaſon, it is faid to be more 
mortal in the ſpring than any other time of the 
year. Be that as it will, this deadly creature 
makes ſilence and ſolitude wherever he goes. He 
moves along the green fields and. banks of lakes 
and rivers with majeſtic rapidity, neither ſetking 
to offend the largeſt animals, nor dreading their 
inſults. He erects himſelf on his tail when he 
attacks, throws back his head in giving the 
wound, then parts and gives a ſecond in an in- 
ſtant, after which it is ſaid he remains torpid and 
inactive, without attempting to eſcape, Several 
remedies have been tried to alleviate this dreadful 
calamity z a decoction of the Virginian ſnake 
root is reckoned the moſt effectual; and the head 
of the animal bruiſed and laid on the part affected, 
the natives of America ſay, aſſiſts the cure; but 
it kills notwithſtanding very frequently. And 
the Indians, with a malignity peculiar to human, 
nature, we are told, in cool blood, dip their ar- 
rows in the poiſon under the RATTLESNAKE" 


fangs, when they mean to take ſig nal revenge of 
their enemies. 


A ſerpent, called the war? SNAKE, is ſtill 
mote veaemous than the former. This animal, 
which is a native of the Eaſt, is about five feet 
long, yet not much thicker than the thong of a 
coachman's whip. Its bite is ſaid to be incura- 
ble, and to kill in about fix hours. One of the 
Jeſuit miſſionaries happening to enter into an 
Indian pagoda, ſaw what he took to be a whip- 
cord lying on the floor, but on handling it, how 
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was he ſurpriſed to find it animated, and no other 
than the whep ſnake, of which he had heard ſuch 

formidable accounts ; he was ſo fortunate, how- 
ever, to graſp it by the head, ſo that it had no 
power to bite him, and only twiſted its folds up 
his arm; in this manner he held it till it was 
killed by thoſe who came to his aſſiſtance. 


The antients have left us a very. formidable 
idea of the ASP. Goldſmith, who affects rather 
too much ſcepticiſm on the {| ubject, has aſſerted, but 
I know not from what authority, that the bite of 
this animal is not attended with thoſe drowſy 
iymptoms which have been aſcribed to it; he 
ranks it however among the venomous kind, 
And the celebrated fate of Cleopatra was enough, 

though nothing elſe Had, to — rendered it fa- 
mous for ever. It is . the ſize of a common 
inake, only it has a broader back, and its neck 
ſwells horribly when irritated. 


But of all others the CABRADI CAPELLO, 
or Hooded Serpent, inflicts the moſt deadly and 
incurable Kade Of this formidable creature, 
there are hve or fix different kinds, but they are 
all equally dangerous, and their bite followed by 
ſpeedy and certain death. It is from three to 
eight feet Jong, with two Jarge fangs hanging 
out of the upper jaw; it has a broad neck, with 
a mark of dark brown on the forehead, which, 
when viewed frontways, looks like a pair of ſpec- 
tacles, but behind like the head of acat; the eyes 
are hery and glaring, the head is ſmall, and the 
noſe flat, though covered with very large ſcales, 
of a yellowiſh colour; the ſkin is white, and the 
ugly tumour which it has on its neck 1s flat, and 
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covered with oblong, ſmooth ſcales. Such is the 
ſtrange malignity of this creature's poiſon, that 


whoever is bitten by it, are ſaid within an hour 5 


ta. be diſſolved into one putrid maſs of corrup- 


tion. Perhaps the poet, who knew nature well, 


had his eye on the ſmalleſt, which are not the leaſt 
dangerous, as being -the moſt common of this 
baneful generation in the following deſcription : 


But flill more direful he, 
The ſmall claſs Iurking miniſter of Fate, 
 Fheſe high concocted venom thro” the veins 
A rapid lightening darts, arręſting ſwift 
The vital current. Form'd to humble man, 


| This child of vengeful Nature. 


The BLACK SNAKE, with the blank claſs of 
thoſe who have not poiſon, is diſtinguiſhed from 
_ thoſe that have by its wanting the fang teeth; its 
head alſo is not ſo thick in proportion to its body, 
and it tapers off to the tail more gradually into a 
point, This is by much the biggeſt of Eneliſh 
ſerpents, ſometimes exceeding four feet in length. 
The neck is flender, the middle of the body 
thick, the back and ſides covered with ſmall 
ſcales, the belly with oblong, narrow, tranſverſe 
plates; the colour of the back and ſides are of a 
duſky brown, the middle of the back marked 
with two rows of ſmall black ſpots, running from 
the head to the tail; the plates on the belly are 
duſky ; the ſcales on the ſides of a blueiſh white; 
the teeth are ſmall and ſerrated, lying on each 
tide of the jaw in two rows. It preys on frogs, 
infects, mice, young birds, and conſidering the 
ſmallneſs of the neck, it is aſtoniſhing how large 
an animal it will ſwallow, The whole race 1s 


2 perfectly 
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perfectly inoffenſive, taking ſhelter in dung hills, 
and among buſhes in moiſt places, whence they 


ſeldom remc ve, unleſs in the midſt of a ſummer 


day, when allured by the heat to baſk themſelves 
in the ſun, If diſturbed or attacked, they hide 
themſelves with great facility and alertneſs, and 
when too cloſely purſued, hiſs and threaten, by- 
which they often intimidate without once having 


- 


the power of hurting. 


The BLIND WORM is another harmleſs 


reptile with a formidable appearance, The 


uſual length of this ſpecies is eleven inches; 


their eyes are red, their head ſmall, the neck very 


flender, from that part the body grows very ſud- 


denly, and continues of an equal bulk to the tai], 


-which ends quite blunt ; the colour of their back 


is various, marked with very ſmall lines, com- 


poſed of minute black ſpecks, the ſides are of a 


reddiſh caſt, the belly duſky, and marked like 


the back. Their motion is very flow, from 
which, and the ſmallneſs of their eyes, they are 


ſometimes called the few, and ſometimes the blind 
worm. Like all the reſt of the kind, they lye 
dormant in our climate during the winter, and 
are ſometimes found in great numbers twiſted to- 
gether. They are known to bring forth their 


young alive, as the viper does. ; 


The AMPHISB/ENA, or double headed ſer- 
penc, is remarkable for moving along with either 
head or tail foremoſt, on which account it has 
been thought to have two heads. This error 
took its riſe from the thickneſs of its tail, which 
ſeems at a diſtance like another head. On a 
nearer view, however, the animal is found to be 
: formed 


— 
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formed in the uſual courſe of nature. It is quite 
as thick at one end as the other ; and the colour 
of the ſkin is that of the earth, being rough, hard, 
and variouſly ſpotted. Some have affirmed that 
Its bite is dangerous, but this muſt be a miſtake, 
as it wants the fangs, and conſequently the ela- 
boratoty that prepares the poiſon. 5 


Serpents are formiadable only from their ſimi- 
litude to thoſe of a venomous Lind ; and the na- 
tives in thoſe countries where the race is moſt 
common, make the diſtinction ſo exactly, that 
while they deſtroy one ſort with great animoſity, 
they take others into their houſes, and even into 
their boſoms, with a kind of unaccountable af- 
fection. The ESCULAPIAN SERPENT of 
Italy is among this fortunate number, It is there 

ſuffered to crawl about the chambers, and often 
gets into the beds where people lie. It is of a 


yellowiſh colour, and though conſtitutionally in- 


nccent, bites ſeverely when teaſed and irritated. 


Serpents of this kind are taken into human pro- 
tection, becauſe they are great deſtroyers of mice, 
and other domeſtic vermin. 


A ſtill greater favourite is the PRINCE of | 
SERPENTS, a native of Japan, that has not 
its equal for beauty. The ſcales which cover 
the back are reddiſh, finely ſpaded, and marbled 
with large ſpots of irregular figures, mixed with 
black. The fore part of the head is covered with 
large, beautiful ſcales, the jaws bordered with yel- 
low, the forehead marked with a black marbled 
ſtreak, and the eyes are ucommonly handiome 
and lively, 5 5 
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But above all others, the GERENDA, of the 
Faſt Indies, is the $72 honoured and een ell. 
Lo this animal, which is finely ſpotted with va- 
rious colours, the natives of Calcutta pay divine 
honours; and while their deity lies coiled up, 
which is its uſual poſture, the people fall on their 
faces before it with ſtupid adoration. A ſpecies 
of idolatry, in my opinion, much leſs ern 
and prepoſterous than that blind and fanatic at- 
tachment to wealth and power, which debauches 
the. hearts, and marks the manners of but too 
many who proſeſs a a ſublime religion. 


O 


Among the larger tr ibe of ſerpents, there is 
nothing but danger and death to be apprehended; 


for they kill a great deal more without venom, 
than others do with it. But in thoſe countries 


where they moſt abound, their diſcriminations 
are 0 numerous, and their colours ſo various, that 
every thicket feems to produce a new animal, 


The DEPONA of Mexico has a large head and 


moſt enormous jaws, The mouth is armed with 
cutting teeth, ſharp and crooked, among which 
there are two longer than the reſt, placed in the 
fore part of the upper jaw, but very different from 


the fangs of the viper. All round the mouth there 


is a broad ſcaly border; and the eyes are fo large, 
that they give it a very terrible aſpect. 'T he fore- 
bead is covered with large ſcales, on which are 
placed others that are ſmaller, curiouſly ranged. 

Thoſe on the back are greyiſn, and along it runs 
a double chain, whoſe ends are joined in the man- 


ner of a buckler. Each fide of the belly is mar- 


bled with large ſquare ſpots of cheſnut, with a 
point in the center exquiſitely yellow. They 


avoid 
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avoid the ſight of man, and conſequently do but. 
little harm, | 


The BOIQUACU is of a monſtrous ſize, and 
is often ſeen to ſwallow a goat whole. It is 
thickeſt in the middle of the body, and grows 
ſhorter and ſmaller towards the head and tail. On. 
the middle of the back there is a chain of ſmall 
black ſpots running along the length of it; and 
on each fide there are large round black ſpots, at 
ſome diſtance from each other, which are white 
in the center ; between theſe, near the belly, there 
are two rows of ſmaller black ſpots, which; run 
parallel to the back. It has a double row of ſharp 
teeth in each jaw, of a white colour, and ſhining, 
like mother of pearl. The head is very broad, 
and raiſed over the eyes into two prominences; 
near the extremity of the tail there are two claws, 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of birds, 


I ſhall mention but another of this enormous 
and terrible family, and that is the GREAT 
TJEBOYA of Java and Brafil, which has been 
ſeen fifty feet long. Nor is Leguat, who men- 
tions it, ſingular in this report, as many of the 
miſſionaries afirm the ſame; and we have the 
concurrent teſtimony of hiſtorians as a further 
proof. The largeſt animal of this kind, which 
has been brought into Europe, is but thirty-ſix 
feet long, and it is probable that much greater 
have been ſeen and deſtroyed, before they were 
thought worth ſending ſo far to ſatisfy European 
curioſity, The moſt uſual length, however, of 
this monſtrous creature, is about twenty feet, and 
the thickneſs in proportion. Its teeth are ex- 
tremely ſmall and fine, nor ever uſed but when it 
8 8 ſeizes 
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ſeizes very diminutive prey. It is known to lie in 
wait for quadrupedes, in the vicinity of all the 
places they frequent, and when it throws itſelf 
upon them, it wraps them round ſo forcibly as to 
break all their bones; then moiſtening the whole 
body over with its flaver, it makes it fit for de- 


glution, and ſwallows it entire. Serpents of this 


kind generally conceal themſelves in thickets, 
whence they ſally forth unawares, and ſtanding 
upright on their tails attack both men and beaſts 
without diſtinction. 1 15 


A life of ſavage hoſtility among the ſtron eſt and 


fierceſt animals of the foreſt, affords imagination 
one of the moſt tremendous pictures in nature. 


In thoſe burning countries, where the ſun dries 


up every brook for hundreds of miles round, and 


what had the appearance of a great river in the 
rainy ſeaſon, becomes in ſummer one dreary bed 


of ſand, a lake that is never dry, or a ſtream that 


is perennial, is confidered by every creature there, 
as the greateſt convenience in nature. The lux- 
uriant landſcape ſupplies them with food ſuffici- 
ently, but inwardly parched by the heat of the 
climate, they traverſe whole deſarts to find out a 
ſpring ; and no danger can then deter them from 
flaking their thirſt. Thus the neighbourhood of 
water, in the tropica] continents, is generally the 
place where all the hoſtile tribes repair and draw 
up for the engagement. On the banks of this 
little envied ſpot, thouſands of animals of various 
kinds, are ſeen venturing to quench their thirſt 


or ſeize their prey. The elephants are perceived 


in a long line, marching from the darker receſſes 
of the foreſt, the byfalces are there depending on 
numbers for ſecurity, the gazells relying ſolely on 

their 
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their ſwiftneſs, the lion and tyger watching a pro- 
per opportunity to ſpring on their prey, but chiefly 
the larger ſerpents lurk at every paſs, and defend 
the acceſſes of the lake. Not an hour lapſes 
without ſome dreadful combat, but the ſerpent 
. defended by his ſcales, and naturally capable of 

ſuſtaining a multitude of wounds, is of all others 
the moſt formidable; he is alfo the moſt wakeful 
and wary, for the whole tribe ſleep with their eyes 
open, and are conſequently for ever on the watch; 
ſo that till their rapacity is ſatisfied, few other 
animals will venture to approach. This ſtriking 
peculiarity in the ſerpent tribe, the philoſophic 
bard ſo frequently quoted, has painted in the moſt 
alarming colours, and with the ſtricteſt propriety: 


Lo! the green ſerpent, from his dark abode, 
Which even . nati 1 to tread, 
At noon forth iſſuing, gathers up his train 
In orbs immenſe, then, darting out anew, 
Seeks the refreſhing font; by which diffus'd, 
He throws his fold: and while, with threatning 
tongue, 
And deathful jaws erect, the monſter curls 
His flaming creſt, all other thirſt, appalPd, 
Or ſhivering flies, or check'd at diſtance ſtands, 
Nor dares approach. 


But though theſe animals are of all others the 
moſt voracious, and though the morſel which 

they ſwallow without chewing is greater than 
what any other creature can, yet no animal on 

earth can bear abſtinence ſo long as they. A ſin- 
gle meal, with many of them, is ſometimes the 
acquiſition of a ſeaſon; and the fortunate capture 
of an hour often ſatisfies them for the remaining 
period of their annual activity. Their blood be- 
— ing 
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ing colder than that of moſt other terreſtial erea - 
tures, and circulating but ſlowly through their 
bodies, their powers of digeſtion muſt be pro- 
portionably feeble Their prey continues for a 
long time partly in their ſtomach, partly in 
+ their gullet, and isoften ſeen a part hanging out 
of their mouth. In this manner it digeſts by 
degrees, and in porportion as the part below 1s 
diolved, the part above is taken in. - It is not 
therefore till this tedious operation 1s entirely 
performed, that the ſerpent renews its appetite 
and activity; but ſhould any accident prevent his 
iſſuing once more from his cell, he can ſtil] bear 
famine for weeks, months, nay for years toge- 
ther. Vipers are often kept in boxes for ſix or eight 
months without any food whatever; and there 
are little ſerpents ſometimes ſent over to Europe 
from Grand Cairo, that live for ſeveral years in 
glaſſes, and never eat at all, nor even ſtain the 
glaſs with their excrements, Thus the ſerpent 
tribe unite in themſeves two very oppolite quali- 
ties, wonderful abſtinence and yet incredible ra- 
pacity, 
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THE LIZ ARD TRIBE. 


I IZ AR Ds bring forth eggs, can at times diſ- 
penſe with breathing, and are not covered 
with hair. They moſtly live on land, have feet, 
on which they run with ſome celerity, and 
are ſtrangely unequal in their ſize; thus they 
have legs like quadrupedes, a facility of creeping 

like 
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like ſerpents, and can live in water like fiſh. But 
| what they gain in aptitude for one element, they 

loſe in their fitneſs for another; for they are nei- 
ther ſo alert in land nor ſo nimble in water, as the 


reſpective inhabitants of either abode. Indeed as 


the ſeeming advantages of all inferior animals are 
multiplied, their real ones are abridged, and all 
their inſtincts weakened by the variety of chan- 
nels into which they are divided. Theſe crea- 
tures are on the whole but an il|-favoured genera- 
tion, and differ not more from others than among 


themſelves, in fize, in colour, and in the manner 
of bringing forth their young. There is however 
a ſimilarity which unites them ; they have all four 


| ſhort legs, the two fore feet, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a man's hand and arm; they have all tails, 
almoſt as thick as the body at the beginning, 
which generally run tapering into a point; and 
they are all formed internally in the ſame manner 


with the tartoiſe and other animals, that have the 


power of continuing ſome time without reſpira- 
tion; that is, their lungs are not ſo eſſential to 
life and circulation, but that their play may be 


ſuſpended for a good while, at the ſame time that 


the blood performs its circuit round the body, in- 
dependent of their aſſiſtance, and by a ſhorter 
communication. 


The CROCODILE grows to a great length, 


being ſometimes found thirty feet long, from the tip 
of the ſnout to the extremity of the tail: Its moſt 


uſual length however is eighteen. So that what 
with its enormous ſtrength, malignant diſpoſi- 
tions, and voracious appetites, it is one of the 
moſt deadly and terrible of all the amphibious 
race, The banks of thoſe majeſtic and ſolitary 

| rivers 
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rivers which he chieſly frequents, are ſcenes of 
perpetual enterpriſe and ſlaughter. Few animals 
are able fo repel his inſults, few eſcape with life 
when once he attacks them ; and in his ſtate of 
maturity he is probably preyed on by none. The 
tyger, withallits malignity and ſtrength, often falls 
a victim to his rage, and grapples with this hor- 
rible monſter in vain. All fiſh avoid him with 
inſtinctive ſubtilty and terror, and his depreda- 
tions on land are executed with infinite addreſs. 
He ſometimes allures the unwary by a plaintive 
voice. Children eſpccially are faid to be often 

deceived and deſtroyed in this manner. It is known 
for certain that he lies ſnug among hedges or 
long graſs that line the rivers, and in that con- 
cealment preſerves the moſt deadly ſilence till his 
prey be within reach, He then ruſhes on them 
by a ſudden ſpring, ſeizes them with his claws, 
and drags them headlong into the deep: The 
clephant, the lion, and the rhinoceros diſpute 
his ſuperiority with the moſt determined bravery, 
and make him ſometimes pay ſeverely for his te- 
merity. But man alone has the artifice to attack 
him with certain ſucceſs and we are told, that 
a negro with no other weapon than a knife in his 
right hand, and his left arm wrapped round with 
a cow hide, ventures boldly to combat the CRO- 
CODILE in his own element. As ſoon as he 
approaches he preſents his left arm, which the 
animal ſwallows furiouſly, but ſticking in its 
throat the negro has time to give it ſeveral ſtabs 
under the throat, and the water alſo getting in at 
the mouth which is held involuntarily open, the 
creature is ſoon bloated up as big as a tun and ex- 
pires. Such ſtories as theſe may ſeem incredible 
to us who ncver ſaw them. It would be raſhneis, 
| however, 
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however, to decide from our limited experience, on 
the wonderful tranſactions of different climates : 
It is probable that theſe, and much more dreadful 
encounters, happen every day in theſe hoſtile ſoli- 
tudes, where the moſt formidable animals are 
known to reſide ; where the lion and the bear, 
the elephant and the rhinoceros, the tyger and 
the hippopotamos, the ſhark and the crocodile 
have frequent opportunities of meeting and trying 
their ſtrength. But theſe occaſions are ſeldom an 
object of human obſervation ; the ſpectacle would 
rather be horrible than entertaining: Senſations 
of terror, unſeparable from ſuch a ſight, would ef- 

ney quaſh whatever pleaſure it might other - 
ways afford. And the probability of theſe dread- 
ful and deſperate conflicts, ariſes more from what 
we know of the animals apart, than from any well 
authenticated facts of the kinds. In Egypt how- 
ever, and all peopled countries where crocodiles 
are, they are timerous and ſhy ; few creatures 
that have once feit the ſuperiority of man retain 
their original fierceneſs. There are parts in the 
world where this grim monſter is taken and ma- 
naged like a horſe, makes an object of ſavage 
-pomp, near the palaces of their monarchs ; and 
we are told of two pools near the royal palace of 
Sabi, where crocodiles are bred as we breed carp 
in our ponds, They bring forth their young by 
laying eggs to the number of three or four hun- 
dred at a time, which they depoſit in ſand, and 
leave to be hatched by the ſun. At the end of 
thirty days the female returns to ſcratch away the 
ſand, to give the young breed relief, who by this 
time have broke open the ſhell ; ſhe then conducts 
them to the wa ter, where all natural connection 
is at an end, The = inſtantly ſcatters = 
JZ 
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| different parts of the bottom ; by far the greateſt 
| numbers are providentially deſtroyed, while the 
| reſt find fafety in their agility and minuteneſs. 
Nature, attentive to the preſervation of her other 
| tribes, has various methods of thinning this. 
Their eggs are not only a delicious feaſt to the 
people who dwell in that neighbourhood, but are 
eagerly ſought after by almoſt every beaſt and 
bird of prey. The ichneumon was exalted into a 
Deity among the ancients, for its-ſucceſs in deſtroy- 
Ing the eggs of thoſe monſters. At preſent, that 
ſpecies of the vulture called the gallinaza does moſt 
execution, All along the banks of great rivers 
for thouſands of miles, crocodiles are ſeen to pro- 
pagate in numbers that would ſoon over run the 
earth, but for this rapacious bird, which ſeems ap- 
pointed by God to abridge theiraſtoniſhing fecun- 
dity. \ | 


Along theſe lonely regions, where retired, 
From little ſcenes of art, great nature dwells 
In awful ſolitude, and naught is ſeen | 
But the wild herds that own no maſter's fall, 
Prodigious rivers roll their fatt'ning ſeas : 
On whoſe luxuriant herbage half conceal d, 
Like a fallen cedar, far diffuſed his train, 


Caſed in green ſcales, the CROCODILE extends. 
The ALLIGATOR or CAYMAN is per- 


haps but another ſpecies of the crocodile; ſome 
however think them quite different animals, 
Alligators are ſeldom more than ſeventeen feet long, 
and their bodies are ſaid to be as thick as that of 
a colt; they are ſhaped like a /:zard, of a dark 
brown colour, have large heads, and very long 
jaws ; their teeth are dreadfully ſtrong, eſpecially 
two, which are very large, placed at the end of 
SEES the 
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the under j av . and there are holes in the up- 
per jaw to receive them, otherwiſe they could not 
be kept within the mouth. The head, back, and 
tail, like that of a crocodile, are covered with hard 
ſcales, joined by a very tough ſkin ; but ſcientifio 
deſcription will not ſuit many of my readers, It 
may be more intereſting for them perhaps to ob- 
ferve, that whether theſe monſters are the ſame 
with crocodiles or not, their diſpoſitions and de- 
predations are nearly, if not pieciſely alike, in 
thoſe rivers which are ſeldom frequented. Theſe 
animals, unaccuſtomed to cope with any which 
they do not ſubdue, neither fear nor fly, nor ſeem 
to mind the approach of man; but may be ſeen 
lying whole hours, and even days, it:2tched out 
in the fun. So that one not uſed to them might 
take them for trunks of trees, covered with a rough) 
and dry bark, but the miſtake would foon be fatal 
if not prevented ; for the torpid animal, at the near 
approach of any living thing, darts upon it with 
inſtant. ſwiftneſs, and at once drags it down to the 
bottom. In the times of an inundation, they ſome- 
times enter the cottages of the natives, and ſeize 
the firſt animal that comes in their way. There 
have been ſeveral examples of their taking a man 
out of a. canoe, in the fight of his companions, 
without their being able to afford him the leaſt aſ- 
ſiſtance. 


The SALAMANDER does not live or breed 
in fire, as the ancients imagined ; nor is it ve- 
nomous as the vulgar would have believed. There 
have not been leſs than ſeven forts of this animal 
deſcribed by naturaliſts ; and to have ſome idea of 
the peculiarity of their figure, we need only ſup- 
poſe the tail of the lizard applied to the body of 2 

14 frog. 
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frog. The common lizard is long, ſmall, and 
tapers; the ſalamander, like the frog, has its eyes 
towards the back of its head, its ſnout 
is round and not pointed, and like the frog, its 
belly is thick and ſwollen; the claws of its toes 
are feeble, its ſkin rough, and the tongue, unlike 
that of the {ſmalleſt of the /zard kind, in which 
. it is long and forked, is ſhort, and adhering to the 
under jaw. All the ſpecies are amphibious, or 
at leaſt capable of ſubſiſting on either element; 
for thoſe taken from land and put in water, con- 
tinue in ſeeming good health, and thoſe taken 
from water live equally well on land. In water, 
however, they are ſaid to exhibit great variety in 
their appearance; for during the ſpring and ſum- 
mer, they ehange their ſkin every fourth or fifth 
day, and during the winter every fifteen days. 
This operation they perform with their mouth 
and claws, and it ſeems a work of no ſmall dif- 
A g 5 


Our BLACK WATER NEWT is reckoned 
of the Salamander kind, and the idle report of its 
being inconſumable in fire, has cauſed many of 
theſe poor animals to-be burnt; but we cannot 
ſay as philoſophical martyrs, that ſcarce any phi- 
loſophers could think it neceſſary to make the ex- 
periment. When thrown into the fire, the ani- 
mal is ſeen to burſt with the heat of its ſituation, 
and to eject its fluids; and we are gravely told in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, that this method the 
animal takes to extinguiſh the flames. 


The IGUANA is about five feet long, and 
the body about as thick- as an ordinary man's 
thigh; the ſkin is covered with ſmall ſcales lie 
| | thoſe 
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| thoſe of a ſerpent, and the back is furniſhed with- 
a row of prickles, that ſtand up like the teeth of 
a ſaw ; the eyes ſeem to be but half opened, ex- 
cept when the animal is angry, and then they ap- 
pear large and ſparkling ; both its jaws are full of 
very ſharp teeth, and the bite is dangerous though- 
not venemous, for it never lets looſe till it is kil- 
led. The male has a ſkin hanging down under. 
his throat which reaches to his breaſt, and when 
diſpleaſed he puffs it up like a bladder; he is ſaid 
to be one third longer and ſtronger than the fe- 
male,. though. the ſtrength of either avails but 
little towards their defence. The males are a{h- 
coloured and the females are green; they are very 
ugly but very ſerviceable ; for their acth is con- 
ſidered both in Africa and America, as the greateſt 
delicacies, and they hunt them in theſe countries. 
juſt as we do the pheaſant or the hare. In the 
beginning of the ſeaſon, when the great floods of 
the tropical climates are paſſed away, and vege- 
tation ſtarts into univerſal verdure, the ſportſmen 
are ſeen with a nooſe and a ſtick in queſt of them, 
all along the ſides of lakes and rivers; and though 
2 formed for combat, they are in truth 
the moſt harmleſs creatures in the foreſt ; they- 

live among trees or fport in water, without ever 
offering to offend. There, having fed on the 
flowers of the mahol and the leaves of the mapou, 
that grow along the banks of the ſtream; they 
repoſe on the branches of trees that hang over the 
water, On land, they run with a good deal of 
ſwiftneſs, but once in poſſeſſion of a tree, ſeem- 
ingly conſcious of ſecurity, they offer not to 
ſtir ; there the ſportſman eaſily finds them, and as 
eahly faſtens his nooſe about their necks, If the 
head be placed in ſuch a manner as not readily to 


L3 admit. 
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admit the nooſe, by hitting the poor innocent 
animal a blow on the noſe with a ſtick, it lifts 
the head, and offers it in ſome meaſure to the 
nooſe; in this manner, and alſo by the tail, the 
zguana is dragged from the trees, and killed by 
repeated blows on the head, 


- The CAMELEON, unlike the former animal, 


is rather a feaſt for a philoſopher than an epicure. 


Like the crocodile, this little animal proceeds from 
an egg, and it alſo reſembles that formidable crea- 
ture in form, but differs widely in its fize and 
appetites, being not above eleven inches long, and 
-delighting to fit on trees, to avoid ſerpents. The 
head of a large CAMELEON is almoſt two 
inches long. and body four and an half, the tail 
five, and the feet near three. The thickneſs of the 
body differs with the humour of the animal, for 
it ſeems to have the power, by a ſingular dexterity 
in puffing, of enlarging and contracting its ſize 
at pleaſure ; it can alſo drive the air it breaths over 
every part of its body, which however gets only 
between the ſkin and muſcles, as the muſcles. are 
never ſwollen. Its ſkin is remarkably cold to the 
touch, and though it ſeems often very lean, there 
is no feeling the beating of its heart. It lives on 
flies, which it is ſaid to catch with its tongue. In 
the ſun it ſeems a very ugly miſhapen creature, 
but in the ſhade its colours are beautiful to a pro- 
verb. When introduced to the light no ſtriking 
difference is immediately perceptible, at leaſt on 
the ground ſpots which are grey, but the whole 
ſurface ſoon ſeems to imbibe the rays, and the 
ſimple colouring of the body changes into variety 
of beautiſul hues. Wherever the light comes on 
the body it is of a tawny brown, but that part of 
the 
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the ſkin on which the ſun does not ſhine, changes 
into ſeveral bright colours, pale yellow, or vivid 
crimſon, which forms ſpots of the ſize of half 
one's finger; ſome of theſe deſcend from the 
ſpine half way down the back, and others appear 
on the ſides, arms, and tail. When the ſun has 
done ſhining, the original grey colour returns by 
degrees, and covers all the body ; ſometimes the 
animal becomes all over ſpotted with brown ſpots. 
of a greeniſh caſt, When wrapped up in a white 
linen cloth for two or three minutes, the natural. 
colour becomes much lighter, but not altogether 

white as ſome authors have pretended. | 


The FLYING LIZARD of Java, from 
which in all probability the hidious idea of a dra- 
gon took its riſe, is about a foot in length, has 
four paws, a flat head, and a ſmall hole in the 
middle for a mouth; its wings are ſaid to be very 
thin, and reſemble thoſe of a flying fiſh. About 
its neck it has a fort of wattles, not unlike thoſe 
of a cock, which gives it no diſagreeable appear- 
ance. Its ſkin is all over painted with many of 
the moſt beautiful colours. It feeds on flies, 
ants, butterflies, and other inſects; is the moſt 
harmleſs of animals, and happily unites the fineſt 
exterior with the pureſt innocence. 


The CHALCIDIAN LIZARD of Aldrovan- 
dus, ſeems to make the ſhade that ſeparates. the 
lizard from the ſerpent race; it has four legs like 
the lizard, but ſo ſhort as to be utterly unſervice- 
able in walking; it has a long ſlender body like 
the ſerpent, and it is ſaid to have the ſerpent's ma 
lienity alſo, The fore legs are very near the head, 
the hind legs are placed far backward, both be- 

Es fore 
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fore and behind they ſeem rather uſeleſs incum- 
brances, than inſtruments of agility. Theſe ani- 
mals are found above three feet long, and thick 
in proportion, with. a large head, anc a pointed 
ſnout ; the whole body is covered with ſcales, and 
the belly is white mixed with blue; it has four 
crooked teeth, has alſo a pointed tail which how- 
ever can inflict no wound; his bite, in all probabi- 
lity, is venomous. 80 


— 


THE FROG ox TOAD TRIBE. 


N NIMALS. of this kind are every where 
A equally adapted for living on land and in 
water, for their hearts are formed in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to diſpenſe with the aſſiſtance of the lungs 
in carrying on the circulation. Indeed they can 
both live ſeveral days under water without any. 
danger of ſuffocation ; they want but little air at 
the bottom, and what is wanting is ſupplied by 
lungs like bladders, which are generally diſtended 
with wind, and anſwer all the purpoſes of a reſer- 
voir whence to breathe, To deſcribe the form of 
animals fo well known would be ſuperfluous, to 
mark thoſe differences which diſtinguiſh. them 
from each other may be neceſlary. The frog 
moves by leaping, the toad crawls along the 
ground; the frog is in general leſs than the toad, 
its colour is brighter, and with a. more poliſhed 
ſurface ; the toad is brown, rough, and duſty; 
the frog is light and active, and his belly compa- 
ratively ſmall ; the toad is flow, ſwollen, and inca- 

pable 
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pable of eſcaping. The frog when taken, con- 


tracts itſelf ſo as to have a lump on its back; the 
toads back is ſtraight and even, Their internal 
parts are nearly the ſame, except that the lungs 
of the toad are more compact than thoſe of the 
frog, they have fewer bladders of air, and of con- 
ſequence are leſs fitted to live under water. 


FROGS feed on inſects of all kinds, but med- 


dle with none who have not motion; they live for 
the moſt part on land, but on the cold ſetting in, 
return to their native element, and always chuſe 
ſtagnant waters, where they conceal themſelves 
at the bottom without danger. The difference 


of ſex in theſe animals is not peceiveable until 


their fourth year; and their mode of copulation 
ſtill continues one of the ſecrets of nature. They 
feed in their infantile or imperfect ſtate on vege- 
tables, and change their diet, or become carnivo- 
rous, che moment their maturity commences. 
They are often obliged to leave the water and 
leap about upon land for their prey, which they 
catch with their tongue. They are then ſeen 
ſwarming abroad in ſuch myriads, that ſome have 
fancied them generated in the clouds, and 


ſhowered down on the earth. The males chiefly 
_croke, and that only when in good humour; for 
the noiſe they then make is either a call 


for copulation or a ſign of rain, which they wel- 
come in this manner as gratefully as they can, 
The aquatic FROGS in Holland are loud be- 
yond what one would imagine. There, a creature 
not bigger than one's fiſt, ſends forth a note that is 
often heard at three miles diſtance ; they are there- 
fore not improperly diſtinguiſhed in ſome coun- 
tries, by the ludicrous title of Dutch — 6 

| eir 
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Their voice is often as loud as the bellowing of a 
dull. In the beginning of April the whole lake 
ſeems vocal, and a thouſand diſſonant notes per- 
fectly ſtun the neighbourhood; before wet 
weather, their voices are alſo in the fulleſt 
exertion, and no weather glaſs was ever ſo true 
zs a frog, in foretelling an approaching change. 

They are preyed on by all the inferior ſorts of 
the ſanguinary tribe; cats, ravens, weaſels, and 
rats, kill them without ceaſing. The battle be- 

tween FROGS and MICE was an of object curi- 
oſity even in Homer's days; but there are tome fiſn 
which we are told they attack with ſtill more ſuc- 

ceſs ; they are known to fix their claws in the 
* of crabs, and kill by depriving them of 

ght. 


The figure of a TOAD ſtrikes at fiſt 
ſight with averſion and diſguſt; its body is 
broad, its back flat, covered with a duſky pim- 
pled hide; the belly is yellow, large, and ſwag- 
ging, the pace laboured and crawling, the ſtaring 
eyes, and ruminating aſpect, together with its 
gloomy and filthy retreat, are all calculated to ex- 
cite antipathy and horror. Theſe animals we 
are taught from our infancy to regard with abhor- 
rence; and who knows not the ſtrength of early 
impreſſions. I have been long ſatisfied that they 
are as harmleſs as they ſeem helpleſs, and yet durſt 
not handle one of them for my life; many ſtories 
of undoubted authenticity ſufficiently aſcertain 
their innocence; I think the following one not 
the leaſt entertaining. A tradeſman in Rome and 
his wife had long lived together on very bad 
terms; the man was dropſical and the woman 
amorous. This ill- matched ſociety promiſed 
ſoon 
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ſoon by the infirm fate of the man to have an 
end, but the woman unwilling to wait the pro- 
greſs of his diſorder would poiſon him; for this 
purpoſe ſhe choſe a doſe which ſhe ſuppoſed would 
inſtantly do his buſineſs, She calcined ſome 
TOADS, and mixed them with his drink; after 
taking a hearty draught he felt no other inconve- 
nience but that it greatly increaſed his urine. 
Conſidering this as a beginning ſymptom of the 
venom, ſhe reſolved not to ſtint the next doſe, 
which alſo increaſed the former ſymptom, and in 
a few days ſhe had the mortification to ſee her de- 
teſted huſband reſtored to perfect health, and re- 
mained in utter deſpair of ever being a widow. 
They propagate in Britain exactly as frogs do; 
the female, inftead of retiring to dry holes, 
plunges in the bottom of ponds, and there lies 
torpid all the winter, preparing to propagate in 
the ſpring. When having undergone all the va- 
riations of their tadpole ſtate they forſake the wa- 
ter, and are ſeen in a moiſt ſummer evening crawl- 
ing up by myriads from fenny places into drier 
{ituations. There, having found a retreat, they 
lead a patient and folitary life, ſeldom venturing 
abroad except when tempted by the moiſture of 
the evening; at that time the graſs is filled with 
ſnails, and the pathways covered with worms, 
which make their principal food. They are alſo 
fond of inſects of every kind, which they catch 
by the tongue, like frogs; we have the authority 
of Linnæus for it, that they ſometimes continue 
immoveable with open months at the bottom of 
ſhrubs, where butterflies, in ſome meaſure faſci- 
nated, are ſeen to fly down their throats. 
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A BRIEF DISCRIP TION OF 


$060k i 
OFF TNSEErCcCTAS 
NSECTS are little animals without red blood, 


1 bones, or cartilages, furniſhed with a trunk, 
or elſe a mouth opening lengthwiſe, with eyes 
which they are incapable of covering, and with 
lungs which have their openings on the ſides. 
This definition comprehends the whole claſs, 
either with or without wings, whether in their 
caterpillar or butterfly ſtate, whether produced in 
the ordinary method of generation between male 
and female, or from an animal that is itſelf both 
male and female, or from the ſame animal cut 
7 into 
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into ſeveral parts, and each part reproducing a 
per fest. animal. In ſuch a multitude of beings, 
what numerous diſtinctions. Almoſt every ſve- 
cies: exhibits manyers, appetites, and modes of 
propagation, peculiarly its own. Among other 
animals, two that nearly reſemble cach Other, 
have a fimilar hiſtory 3 but here inſects, almoſt 
entirely alike, are perfectly diſſimilar, as well in 
their manner 'of bringing forth and ſubſiſting, as 
in the changes they undergo during their ſhort 
lives. Thus, as the claſs is numerous beyond 
computation, ſo are its varieties multiplied be- 
yond the power of deſcription. To exhibit all 
the modes of living among this minute ſet of 
creatures, is not therefore to be expected; 3 and 
yet ſuch a general picture may be given as is ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew the protection which Providence 
affords her ſmalleſt as well as her largeſt preduc- 
tions; and to diſplay that adm irable circulation 
in nature, by which one ſet of hier offspring find 
ſubſiſtance only in the deſtruction of another, and 
by which life is continued without a pauſe in 
nay part of the creation. 


THE FIRST CLASS. 


WE ſhall begin this 1 0 detail with thoſe 
inſects which have no wings. Theſe are gene- 
rally longer lived than the reſt, and often con- 
tinue their term beyond one ſcaſon, which is the 
ordinary period of their exiſtence, They ſeem. 
al ſo leſs ſubject to the influence of the weather, 
and often endure the rigours of the winter with-. 
out being numbed into torpidity. The whole 
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times produced from eggs, at other times bring 
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race of moths, butterflies, bees, and flies, are 
rendered Jifeleſs by the return of cold weather; 
but we need not be told, that the louſe, the flea, 
and many of theſe wingleſs creatures, that ſeem 
formed to teaſe mankind, continue their painful 
depredations all the year round. They are ſome- 
forth their young ones perfectly formed. Their 
{kin, which, compared to the animal's ſtrength, 
reſembles a coat of mail, or the ſhell of a lobſter; 
they have the power in common with many of 


the higher ranks of animals, of changing. There 
is no proportion at all between their force and 


ſize. Had man an equal degree of ſtrength, bulk 
tor bulk, with a louſe or a flea, the hiſtory of 


Samſon would be no longer miraculous. A flea 
will draw a chain an hundred times heavier than 


itſelf ; and to compenſate for this force, will eat 
ten times its own ſize of proviſions in a ſingle 
day. 5 


Every SPIDER has two diviſions in its body. 


The fore part, containing the head and breaſt, is 


ſeparated from the belly by a very ſlender thread, 
through which however there is communication 


from one Part to the otner, The 'fore part is 
covered with an hard ſhell, as well as the legs, 


which adhere to the breaſt. The hinder part is 


cloathed with a ſupple, heavy ſkin. They have 


ſeveral eyes all round the head, brilliant, acute, 


and immoveable; theſe are ſometimes eight in 


number, and ſometimes but ſix; two behind and 
before, and the reſt on each ſide. They have 
two pincers on the fore part of the head, rough, 
with ſtrong points toothed like a faw, and termi- 

- pating 
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nating in claws like that of a cat. A little below 
the point of the cla there is a ſmall hole, through 
which the animal emits a poiſon, which though 
harmleſs to us, is powerful enough to diſpatch its 
prey. This is the moſt deadly weapon they have 
againſt their enemies; thoſe pincers they open 
and extend as occaſion requires. They have eight 
legs, joined like thoſe of a lobſter; and if one 
be torn away, or a joint cut oft, a new one in- 
ſtantly grows in its place; at the end of each leg 
are three crooked, moveable claws, a ſmall one 
placed higher up like a cock ſpur, by which it 
adheres to the threads of its web ; there are two 
others larger, which meet together like a lobſter's 
claw, by which they catch hold of the ſmalleſt de- 
preſſions, walking up or down the very poliſhed 
ſurfaces, on which they can find inequalities 
imperceptible to our groſſer ſight. But when they 
walk on ſuch bodies as are perfectly ſmooth, as 
looking-glaſs or poliſhed marble, they ſqueeze a 
little ſponge, which grows near the extremity of- 
their claws, and thus diffuſing a glutinous ſub- 
ſtance, adhere to the ſurface until they make a 
ſecond ſtep ; beſides the eight legs now mentioned 

they have two others, which may be properly 
called arms, as they do not aſſiſt motion, buy 

hold and manage their prey. But the moſt ſur. 
priſing part of their ſtory is the web, by which 
they entangle the flies on which they live. For 
the purpoſes of making this web, nature ſupplies 
them with a large quantity of glutinous matter 
within themſelves, and five dugs or teats for ſpin- 

ning it into thread. Thoſe who have ſeen the 
machine by which wire is ſpun, will have ſome 
idea of this operation; the orifices of the teats 
A2 Ahrough 
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through which the thread is drawn, contracting 
or dilating at pleafure. When they enter on this 


curious fabric, they fix on a fpot of apparent plun- 
der and ſecurity. The animal then diſtils one 


little drop of glutinous liquor, which is very te- 
nacious; and creeping up the wall, and joining its 
thread as it proceeds, it darts itſelf to the oppoſite 
fide, where the other end is tobe faſtened. The 


firſt thread thus formed, diawn tight, and fixed 
at each end, the SPIDER runs on it backwards 
and forwards, ſtill doubling and ſtrengthening it, 


as on it depends the ſtrength and ſtability of the 
whole, The ſcaffolding — completed; it makes 
a number of threads parallel to the firſt, and then 


croſſes them with others, the clammy ſubſtance of 
which they are formed ſerving to bind them when 


newly made to each other. T he inſect after this 


operation, doubles and trebles the thread that bor- 
ders its web, by opening all its teats at once, and 


ſccures the edges fo as to prevent the wind from 


blowing the work away. At the bottom of the 
web is a funnel, in which the little creature is 
concealed, In this den of deſtruction it watches 


with unremitted aſſiduity till its prey is entangled, 


on which it inſtantly darts with inevitable ruin. 
fn this country, where all the inſect tribes are kept 
under by human ingenuity, SPIDERS are ſmall 


and harmleſs. We are acquainted with few but 


the hovſe SPIDER, which weaves its web 
in neglected rooms; the garden SPIDER, 
that ſp . its toils from tree to tree; the 


bas g SPIDER that has no abode at all ; and 


the field SPIDER which is often ſeen mounting, 
web and all, into the clouds. Theſe are the chicf 
or our native SPIDERS, which though reputed 

veno- 
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yenomous, are entirely inoffenſive ; but they form 

ö a much more dreadful tribe in Africa and Ame- 
rica, The bottom of the Martinico SPIDERS 
body is full as large as a hen's egg, and covered 

TO all over with hair; its web is ſtrong, and its bite 

dangerous. Even our SPIDER however diſco - 

5 vers the moſt wonderful and various inſtincts; 

formed for a life of rapacity and cunning, all its 

: habits and faculties are calculated to deceive and 

| ſurpriſe. 


* 


But chief to heedleſs flies the window proves 

A conſtant death ; where, gloomily retir'd, 

| De villain ſpider lives, cunning, and fierce, 

. Mixture abborr'd ! amid a mangled heap 

| Of carcaſſes, in eager watch he ſits, 

: Oerlooking all his waving ſnares around. 

| Near the dire cell the dreadleſs wanderer oft 
Paſſes, as oft the ruffian ſhrws his front, = 

| The prey at laſt enſnar' d, he dreadful darts, 
With rapid glide, along the leaning line; 
And, fixing in the wretch his cruel fangs, 

_ Strikes backward grimly pleasd : the fluttering 
— wing, 

And Griller ſound declare extreme diſtreſs, 

And aſe the helping hoſpitable hand. \ 


The FLEA, examined by a microſcope, is ſeen 
to have a ſmall head, large eyes, a roundiſh body, 
two feelers or horns, which are ſhort, and com- 
poſed of four joints, between which lies the trunk, 
which it buries in the ſkin, and with which it 
ſucks the blood in large quantities; the body 
ſeems all over curiouſly adorned with a ſuit of 


poliſhed fable armour, neatly jointed, and beſet 
| M 3 with 
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with multitudes of ſharp pins, almoſt like the 
quills of a porcupine. It has fix legs, the joints 
of which are ſo adapted, that it can as it were 
fold them up one within another; and when it 
leaps they all ſpring out at once, by which its 
whole ſtrength is exerted, and the body raiſed 
above two hundred times its own diameter. 


The figure of the HUMAN LOUSE is ugly 
and deteffable to a ſhocking degree. The juſtneſs 
may perhaps atone for the levity of the following 
deſcription. This filthy creature is fo aficious, 
that it "will intrude on all companies; ſo impudent, 
as to bite the prince as readily as the peaſant ; and 
ſo indelicate, as to pierce the fineſt ſkin not leſs 
ſaucily than the coarſeſt, There is no end of its 
teaſing tricks; it ſcruples not to pull the beſt of 
the kingdom by the ears, to tittle the dulleſt, to ſet 
the politeſt a ſcratching, and to draw biood of 
the braveſt. It has a round tapering head, a ſharp 
noſe, eyes ſurrounded with ſmall hair, where its 

ears ſhould be, and two horns in the place of ears, 
each of which four joints, fringed as it were with 
ſmall briſtles; it has alſo ſix legs, jointed exactly 
like thoſe of a crab, and ſeverally divided by theſe 
joints into ſix parts, which have here and there 
tome ſmall hairs, and at the end of each leg are 
two claws, which enable the animal to walk lafe - 
lvy on the ſkin and hair. The belly too is ſeen in 
the microſcope to be covered with a tranſparent 
ſubſtance, grained all over like the ſkin in the 
palm of a man's hand. In ſhort, this animal is the 
moſt prolißc, the moſt voracious, and the moſt 


loathſome in deſcription as well as in life, of all 
others. 


Tne 
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The BUG is faid to conſiſt of three principal 
parts, the head, the corſelet, and the belly, It 
has two little brown prominent eyes, and two 
feelers with three joints; underneath theſe there 
is a crooked trunk, by which it bites, and which 
when in motion lies on the breaſt. The breaſt is 
a fort of ring, in which are placed the two firſt 
pair of legs; the belly conſiſts of nine rings, un- 
cer which are placed two pair of legs more, which 
make ſix in all; each leg has three joints which 
form the thigh, the leg, and the foot, which 1s 
armed with a crooked claw, like an hook; the 
boly is ſmooth, except a few ſhort hairs that may 
be ſeen, by the microſcope, about the vent and 
on the two laſt rings. Its motion is flow and u: « 
wieldy, yet its ſight is ſo exquiſite, that the inſtant 
it perceives the light it generally makes good its 
retreat ; but to know how to get rid of this ver- 
min is by much the moſt intereſting part of their 
biſtory. And thoſe who make a livelihood by 
killing them, though they can anſwer for the pa- 
rent, will not, if honeſt, anſwer for the egg. Nor 
does it require leſs than a fecond, or third viſita- 
tion to exterminate the breed; for they are de- 
ſtroyed rather by afliduity than by antidote. On 
theſe occaſions, every part of the furniture muſt be 
taken aſunder, carefully bruſhed, and anointed 
moſt probably with a folution of corroſive ſub- 
limate ; ſo that cleanlineſs ſeems the only certain 
antidote againſt theſe nauſeous inſects, and where- 
ever that is wanting, their increaſe is but a juſt 
puniſhment. Indeed they are ſometimes found in 
ſuch numbers, among old furniture, and neglected 
chambers expoſed to the ſouth, that wanting other 
ſuſtenance they devour each other; they are alſo 
— enemies 
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enemies to other vermin, and deſtroy fleas very 

effectually. Thus as all our evils, from the great- 

eſt to the leaſt, are ſtill attended with ſome little ad- 

vantage, we have ſeldom the double perſecution 
of different vermin in the ſame bed. 


Of all the inſe& tribe there is none of ſuch a 
hideous ſhape, an enormous ſize, and a dangerous 
bite as the SCORPION. It ſomewhat reſembles 

a lobſter, but is infinitely more ugly; the head 

ſeems as it were jointed to the breaſt, in the mid- 
dle of which are ſeen two eyes, and a little for- 
ward two more, and all four ſo ſmall that they 
are ſcarcely perceiveable. The animal indeed 
appears to have but little occaſion for ſeeing ; 
the mouth is furniſhed with two jaws, the ne- 
thermoſt of which is alſo divided into two, and 
the parts notched into each other, which ſerve as 
teeth, and with which the creature breaks its 
food, and thruſts it into his mouth. Theſe two 
it can pull back into its mouth, ſo that no part of 
them can be ſeen; on each fide of the head are 
two arms, each compoſed of four joints, the laſt 
of which is large, with ſtrong muſcles, and made 
in the manner of a lobſter's claw. Below the 
breaſt are eight articulated legs, each regain di- 
vided into fix joints, the two hindmoſt of which 
are each provided with two crooked claws, and 
here and there covered with hair. The belly is 
divided into ſeven little rings, from the loweſt of 
which is continued a tail, compoſed of fix joints, 
which are briſtly, and formed like globes, the laſt 
being armed with a crooked ſting, This is that 
fatal inſtrument which renders this inſect ſo for- 
midable ; it is long, pointed, hard, and hollow, 

and 
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and picrced near the noſe with two ſmall holes, 
through which, when the animal ftings, it ejects 
a drgp of poiſon, which is ſaid to be white, cauſtic, 
and fatal. The reſervoir in which this poiſun is 
kept, is a fall bladder near his tail, into 
which the venom is diſtilled by a peculiar appa- 
ratus. If this bladder be gently preſſed, the venom 
will be feen 1fluing out through the two holes 
above mentioned; fo that it appears, the bladder 
muſt be preſſed when the animal ſtings, and the 
venom ejected through the two apertures into the 
wound. Happy for Britain, the SCORPION is 
entirely a ſtranger in this iſland ; in many parts 
of the continent of Europe, it is but too well 
known, though it ſeldom grows above four inches 
long. In ſome places of Italy and France, it is 
one of the greateſt peſts that can plague mankind; . 
but in thoſe countries of the Eaſt were they grow 
a foot in length, there is no removing a piece of 
furniture without danger of being ſtung by them. 
There, we are told, they are found full as bs e as 
a lobſter, and their ſting is inevitable roo ia 
tion. They are ſaid to bring forth their young alive 
and intire, and to the number of two or three 
dozen at a time; fortunately their malignity 1s 
frequently exerted againſt thoſe of their own kind, 
otherwiſe from their wrathſul natures, their power 
of killing, and their extreme fecundity, they 
might in time get the better of all other animals. 


The LEECH is one of the moſt blood thirſty 
creaturcs in nature, in proportion to its ſize; yet 
voracious as it is, it has no anus or paſſage to eject 
its food from the body when digeſted; nor have 
we any certain information either about its powers 


of 
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of propagation, or habit of living. Of this animal 
there are ſeveral kinds, but the large black brown 
one, made uſe of in medicine, beſt deſerves, our 
attention. It has the genera] figure of a worm, 
and is about the length of one's middle finger ; 
the ſkin is compoſed of rings, by means of which 
the creature is poſſeſſed of its agility, and ſwims 
in water. On land, it has the power of contract- 
ing itſelf when touched, into a diminutive ſize. 
It has a ſmall head, and a dark ſkin, edged with 
a yellow line on each fide, and a few light ſpots 
on the back. The belly alſo, which is reddiſh, has 
ſome ſpots of a fimilar colour. The mouth is 
compoſed of two lips, which take whatever form 
the infect pleaſes. When at reſt, the opening is 
uſually triangular, and within it are placed three 


very ſharp teeth, capable of piercing not only the 


human ſkin, but alſo that of an horſe or an ox. 
Still deeper in the head is diſcovered the tongue, 
which is compoſed of a ſtrong, fteſhy ſubſtance, 
and which ſerves to aſſiſt the animal in ſucking, 
when it has inflicted its triple wound; for no ſooner 
is this voracious creature applied to the ſkin, than 
it buries its three ſharp teeth in the tendereſt part 
it can find, then cloſes its lips round the orifice 
it has made; and thus, in the manner of a cupping 

glaſs, extracts the blood as it flows to the different 
apertures, When ſuch a ſavage application is 
deemed indiſpenſible, the beſt way perhaps is to 
take LEECHES from the water in which they 
are contained about an hour before, as they 
thus become more voracious and faſten the ſooner. 
When ſaturated with blood they generally loſe hold 
of their own accord, but if neceſſary to take them 
from the wound, they ſhould be pulled very 
gently away, or ſprinkled with ſalt if they con- 
dinue 
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tinue to adhere; otherwiſe, as frequent! y happens, 
they may leave their teeth in the wound, which 
unavoidably occaſions A troubleſome, bes a 
dangerous inflammation. With us theſe animals 
ſeldom grow to above four inches long, but in 
America, and in the Eaſt, they are found from 
fix to ſeven'; pools and marſhy places are every 
where in thoſe countries crowded with them; 
and to bathe or lounge there on ſome occaſions, 
would be almoſt certain deſtruction, 


THE SECOND CLASS. 


THE inſects appropriated for this ſection, are 
ef from the eggs, like ſome of the former, 

ut not in a perfect ſtate, for when firſt excluded 
they are totally without wings, This, however, 
does not hinder the exerciſe of their animal func- 
tions; the inſect, although not yet come to perfec- 
tion, walks, leaps, and eats, nor is it ever de- 
prived of motion, only that it reſts a little when 
about to caſt that part of its ſkin, previous to its 
fate of perfection. It is then ſeen to aſſume two 
wings, which like a budding flower burſt through 
the caſe that contained them, and the animal be- 


comes at once a complete winged inſect. 


The LIBET TA, or DRAGON FLY, is a 


numerous race, but as the moſt ſtriking parts of 
their hiſtory are the ſame, one account may ſerve 


for all. They are produced by eggs laid in wa- 
ter, where they continue for ſome time in a dor- 


mant ſtate : the form in which they firſt ſhew any 


unti} 
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unlike the inſect in its winged ſtate, except that 
the wings are yet contained within a ſubſtance re- 
ſembling a ſheath, The rudiments of theſe ap- 
pear in bunches on the back, within which the 
wings are folded up into each other, while All the 
colours and varieties of painting appear ſtranſpa- 
rent through the ſkin. Theſe animals, on quit- 
ting the eggs, ſtill continue in the water, where 
they creep and ſwim, but do not move ſwiftly; at 
the fight of any uncommon object they drive im- 
mediately to the bottom, they live then on the 
earthy glutinous ſubſtances that moſt abound 
there. Their next ſtage is from the water to ſome 
dry place, wood, ſtone, or any thing elſe they 
meet with; there they fix and continue for ſome 
time immoveable, then the ſkin begins to open on 
the head and back, out of which their head and 
eyes appear, and next their legs. After this the 
incloſed creature creeps forward, diſengages itſelf 
by degrees, and by theſe means draws frſt his 
ſigns of life is that of a worm with fix legs, not 
wings, and then its body out of the ſkin, and pro- 
ceeding farther, as if ſtruck with ſurpriſe, reſts 
and recoils at the wonderful ſcene of novelty be- 
fore it. Mean while the wings, which were moiſt 
and folded, gradually expand themſelves, and 
ſmooth all thoſe plaits which lapped on each other 
like thoſe of a fan. The body is likewiſe inſen- 
ſibly extended until al! the limbs have obtained 
their proper ſize and dimenſions. All theſe ſur- 
priſing and different operations are accompliſhed 
by the force of the blood and circulating humours, 
In this laſt and finiſhed ſtate no animal ſeems bet- 
ter fitted for motion, ſubſiſtance, and enjoyment 
than the DRAGON FLY, Nature has provided 


tbem 


— 
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them with two large eyes, which very much re- 
ſemble glittering mother of pear] ; they have alſo 
four expanſive ſilver-coloured wings, with which, 
as with oars, they turn themſelves with prodigi- 
ous velocity, and to afliſt theſe, they are furniſhed 
with a very long body, which like a rudder di- 
res their motions. They are almoſt ſeen either 
reſting or flying ; they cling to dry branches of 
trees or ſhrubs, and when ſufficiently refreſhed 
renew their flight. Who has not ſeen them 
adorning the ſummer with a profuſion of beauty, 
lightly traverſing the air in a thouſand directions, 
and expoſing the moſt delicious and variegated co- 
lours to the ſun ? The garden, the foreſt, the 
| hedges, and the rivulets are animated by their 
ſports ; and there are few who have been brought 
up in the country, who have not employed many 

_ pleaſing hours of their childhood in their purſuit. 
They are well known to be the moſt daring and 
courageous of all winged inſects ; nor is there one, 
how large and vigorous ſoever, they will not at- 
tack and devour. The blue fly, the bee, the 

waſp, and the hornet make their conſtant prey, 

and even the butterfly does not always eſcape 
them. Their appetite ſeems to know no bounds, 
they ſpend the whole day in the purſuit, and have 
been ſeen to eat three times their own ſize, in the 
capture of one ſingle hour. 85 


The ANT LION, as an inhabitant of air, diſ- 
covers the ſame appetites, the ſame habits, and 
the ſame beauties with the dragon fly, but diſ- 
fers materially from this and all other animals in 
its reptile ſtate; it has a pretty long head and a 
roundiſh body, compoſed of ſeveral flat wings 
which flip one upon another; it has fix feet, four 


of 
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of which are fixed to the breaſt and two to the 
neck; the head is a ſmall flat one, and before 
are two little ſmooth horns or feelers, about a 
arter of an inch long, hard and crooked at the 
ends. At the baſis of theſe it has two little 
black eyes, by which it ſees with alacrity the 
rmalleſt object; it preys on the wood-louſe, ants, 
and all the ſmaller ſort of vermin, and the man- 
ner in which it catches them, is curious and won- 
derful. With infinite labour it digs in the moſt 
ſandy ſoils, a pit-fall about two inches deep and 
as much in diameter, where it lurks like an inſi- 
dious murderer at the bottom, to take advantage 
of the ſtraggling ſtranger, which ſcrabling una- 
wares too near the edges of this fatal precipice, 
enerally tumbles headlong in and is devoured. 
Should the victim be too nimble, and run up the 
walls of the pit before the ANT LION can make 
good his capture by means of his broad head and 
feelers, he throws up a ſhower of fand, which 
falls with tremenduous weight on the ſtruggling 
captive, and once more cruſhes it down to the 
bottom, where its ruin is irretrieveable. This 
infect, when the time of its change approaches, 
burrows deep among ſand, ſpins a thread, which 
being glutinous and humid, ſticks to the little 
dry particles among which it is ſpun, and then 
rolls up its web into a ball, of which itſelf is the 
center. This ball is about balf an inch in dia- 
meter, in which the animal lies very.ſnugly ; the 
out ſide is compoſed of filk, the inſide is lined 
with filk, only of a fine pearl colour, extremely 
delicate, and perfectly beautiful. By this ſhabby 
out fide it eſcapes the ſearch of birds, who by 
their bills might otherwiſe diſturb its inhabitants; 


in this ſtate it ſometimes continues for two 
a months. 
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months. It next gradually parts with its eyes, 
its feelers, its feet, and its ſkin, which are thruſt 
into a corner, as henceforth uſeleſs ; and then it 
ftarts up a large and beautiful fly, of the libellula 
kind, with a long, flender body, of a brown co- 
four, a ſmall head with large bright eyes, long 
ſlim legs, and four fine tranſparent reticulated. 
wings. 5 5 


The little GRASSHOPPER, that breeds in 
in ſuch plenty in every meadow, and continues 
his cherruping through the ſummer, is of a green 
colour, except a line of brown which ſtreaks the 
back, and two pale lines under the belly, and 
behind the legs. It has an head like an horſe, 
and its mouth is filled with hooked teeth, and a 
reddiſh tongue fixed to the lower jaw. Its feelers 
are long and pointed ; its eyes black and promi- 
nent; it has fix legs and four wings, and feeds 
on the tendereſt part of every green thing. The 
note of the graſi hopper is well known, but how pro- 
duced is yet uncertain. This infect alſo under 
goes a tranſmutation, peculiar to its kind, but 
much too minute to be here deſcribed. 


A LOCUST is about, three inches long, and 
has two feelers a full inch in length; his head 
and horns are of a browniſh colour, it is blue 
about the mouth, and on the inſide of its large 
legs. The ſhield which covers his back is green, 
and the upper- ſide of the body brown fpotted with 
black, and the under-ſide purple. His upper 
wings are brown dappled with ſmall duſky ſpots, 
with a larger one at the lips; the under wings 
are more tranſparent, and of a light brown tinc- 
tured with green, and a dark cloud of ſpots near 

N 2 the 
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the ends. This is that inſect which has threat- 
ened us ſo often with his viſitations. Their fe- 
cundity under a hot ſun, and in a genial foil, is 
incredible and unparallelled. Happily for us our 
climate is extremely unfavourable to their pro- 
duction, and as they #re but an animal of the 
year they viſit us and periſh, The ſcripture com- 
pares them to an army, whole numbers are almoſt 
infinite; deſeribes them as riſing out of the earth, 
where they engender, and as purſuing their march 
under the direction of divine vengeance, to deſtroy 
the fruits of the earth. And when a ſwarm two 
or three miles long and ſeveral yards deep, alight 
in a field, the conſequences are exceedingly alarm- 
ing; the animals of every country are marked 
with the devaſtation which ſuch multitudes of 
thoſe rapacious creatures produce, and though 
they ſeldom vifit Europe in ſuch dangerous ſhoals 
as formerly, yet in ſome of the ſouthern kingdoms 
they are ſtill formidable. „ 
The CRICEET very much reſembles the 
graſshopper in its ſhape, its manner of ruminating 
its voice, its leaping, and its methods of propaga- 
tion; it differs in its colours, which are uniform- 
ly of a ruſty brown, in its food which is more va- 
rious, and in its place of reſidence which is moſt 
uſually in the warmeſt climates, behind a coun- 
try hearth. The ſmalleſt crevice ſerves to give 
them ſhelter, and where they once make their 
abode they are ſure to propagate. They are of a 
very chilly nature, ſeldom leaving the fire-ſide, 
and if undiſturbed, are ſeen to hop from their re- 
treats, and cherrup at the blaze in the chimney, 
The wood cricket is one of the moſt timorous ani- 


mals in nature, but the chimney crzc#et being 
uſed 


- 
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uſed to noiſes, diſregards not only thoſe, but the 
people ſwarming and buſtling about it, Whether 
the. voice of that creature, like that of the graſs= 
hopper, be formed by the muſcular motion 
of a fine membrane at the baſe of the wing, 
is not certain. Nor do we well know the uſe of 
this voice, ſince the niceſt anatomical inſpection 
has not yet been able to diſcover the ſmalleſt or- 
gans of hearing. Still however, we can make no 
doubt of their power of diſtinguiſhing ſounds, 
though probably not preciſely in the ſame man- 
ner with the more perfect ranks of nature. Cer- 
tain it is, their call is often heard to be regularly 
returned by another, although none but the males 
are vocal. The following elegant ſtafiga gives 
a very juſt idea of this creature. | 


Around in ſympathetic mir th 

Its tricks the bitten tries, 
The CRICKET cherrups in the hearth, 
The crackling faggot flies. 


The EARWIG is fo common an animal that 
it ſcarce needs a deſcription ; but its ſwiftneſs in 
1ts reptile ſtate, is not leſs remarkable than its 
indefatigable velocity when upon wing. That it 
muſt be very prolific ; appears from its numbers, 
and that it is a very harmleſs, every one's experi- 
ence can teſtify, This animal however, like 
every thing that wears the ſorm of innocence, has 
alſo fallen a victim to human cruelty and caprice; 
I wiſh the ladies, who but too frequently ſmother 
all ideas of tenderneſs at the very fight of it, could 
be convinced that the wax and membranes in the 
ears are a ſufficient defence againſt all attacks of the 
kind. And none of my fair readers, I hope, ſhall 

— hence- 
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henceforth, with unrelenting ferocity, enbrue their 
hands in the blood of this harmleſs and inoffen- 
five animal. There is nothing more certain, 
however, than that it lives among flowers and de- 
ſtroys them; when fruit alſo has been wounded 
by flies, it generally puts in for a ſhare, and ſucks 
thoſe juices which they firſt begin to broach. 
After all, it is not half ſo noxious as it would 
ſeem, and ſeldom is found but where the miſchief 
has been originally begun by others. 


The CUCKOWSPIT or FROTH WORM, 
lies hid in that frothy matter which we find on 
the blades and flowers of plants. Its colour, 
ſhape, and ſize, are all ſufficiently known to 
ſchool boys; all the ſpume that ſurrounds it pro- 
ceeds from its own body, within which it gradu- 
ally acquires four tubercles.on its back, in which 
the wings are incloſed. "Theſe burſting, from a 
reptile it becomes a winged animal, and thus 
perfected, flies to meet its mate and propagate its 
kind, 2 


The common WATER FLY is by ſome called 
the NOTONECTA, becauſe it does not ſwim 
in the uſual manner on its belly, but on its back: 
Nor can we help admiring that fitneſs in this ani- 
mal for its ſituation, as it feeds on the underſide 
of plants which grow on the ſurface of the water, 
and therefore it is thus formed with is mouth up- 
wards, to take its food with greater convenience 
and eaſe, a 


The WATER SCORPION is near an inch 
in length, and half an inch in breadth ; its body 
is moitly oval, flat, and thin, and its tail Jong 

and 
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and pointed, - The head is ſmall, and the feelers 

appear like legs, reſembling the claws of a ſcor- 

pion, but without ſharp points. This infect is 

generally found in ponds, and 1s of all others 

the moſt tyrannical and rapacious; it deſtroys, like 

a wolf among ſheep, twenty times as many as 
hunger requires. 


The EPHEM ERA, in its fly ſtate, is a very 
beautiful winged inſect, and has a great fimilitude 
to the latter fly, both from its ſhape and its wings. 
Its wings however are not covered with painted 
duſt or rendered opake, but are tranſparent and 
very thin. Theſe infects have four wings, which 
-when at reſt they generally lay one over the other 
on the back; the body is long, being formed of 
ſix rings, that are larger at the origin than near 
the extremity, and from this a tail proceeds, that 
is larger than all the reſt of the fly, and conſiſts 
ſometimes of three threads of an equal length, or 
ſometimes of two long and one ſhort, To ac- 
quire this beautiful form, the inſect has been 
obliged to undergo ſeveral tranſmutations, but its 
glory is very ſhort-lived, for the hour of its per- 
fection is the hour of its death; and it ſeems 
ſcarcely introduced to pleaſure when it is forced 
to part with life. A lively and affecting image 
of their fate, who unfortunately proſtitute their 
affections on the trappings of pride, or the gew- 
gaws of faſhion. „„ 


THE 
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_ CATERPILLARS are diſtinguiſhed from the 
worm tribe, by the numbers of their feet, and 
butterflies, by the beauty and opake nature of their 
wings from beetles, During winter, they conti- 
nue moſtly in the egg. In this inactive ſtate th 
{till preſerve the latent principles of life, through 
all the changes of the moſt chilly and rigid wea- 
ther; theſe gradually worm and begin to live with 
the genial approaches of ſpring ; the ſame power 
that ſpreads forth the budding leaf and the open- 
ing flower, impels the inſect into animation. 
During the ſeaſon of its firſt formation or ſtage of 
exiſtence, its life is one uninterrupted ſcene of 
mutability and tranſmutation from one place, one 
ſkin, and one colour to another; and theſe vari- 
ous changes may be conſidered as an introduction 
only to one ſtill greater than all, in which the 
whole ſyſtem gives way to a new one. This 
ſtrange animal, by long laborious exertion, and a 
thouſand ex torſions of all its parts, gets at length 
quit of its reptile habits, affections, and form, and 
aſſumes a make altogether different from any of 
the former, and ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that it 
ſeems intended by nature as a momentary compen- 
ſation to the creature, for its previous ſutferings 
and imperfections. 5 


CATAPILLARS are produced from the eggs 
of butterſlies, and ſo numerous, that in the ſpring 
all the leaves and tendereſt ſtems of plants are 
perfectly crowded with them, and their kinds. 

| hear 
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bear#fome proportion to their uumbers; for every 
difierent vegetable has its own peculiar inſet, 
and ſome are known to ſupport ſeveral different 
kinds. Their bodies are compoſed in general of 
twelve membraneous rings, which diſtinguiſh 
them ſuiſiciently from all ſuch reptiles as bear the 
leaſt reſemblance to them ; their head could hard- 
ly be ſeen from the body, but ſomething like an 
opening, in which are two jaws, and each armed 
with a large thick tooth, which is fingly equal to 
numbers. Naturaliſts have not yet agreed to al- 
low theſe poor wretches the benefit of ſeeing ; but 
there is no doubt that the number of their feet 
vary with their ſize and form; and all along the 
| fides of the body there are ſaid to be no leſs than 

eighteen holes, through which they breathe, They 
are known to eat double their own weight in a 
day, without ſuffering any inconvenience from 
it; for the digeſtive powers of all animals are 
fome how proportioned, not ſo much to their hze 
as to the duration of their lives ; they often quit 
one ſkin for another without quiting their former 
ſhape. But theſe ſhapes always terminate in one, 
which makes the creature eſſentially and uni- 
verſally different from what it was. This is 
called its aurelia form, in which all the parts of 
its future make are viſible, but ſo very ſoft and 
delicate, that the leaſt touch might diſcompoſe 
them. However dormant and helpleſs, its mem- 
ber are now all diſtinctly formed, and it only 
waits for a cruſt to defend it from external injuries. 


The BUTTERFLY is but the catapillar in 
its ſtate of perfection. Of theſe it is ſaid, there 
are above ſeven hundred and ſixty different kinds 
thoſe in the warmer climates are much more gy 

And 


and beautiful than our's ; their wings diſtinguiſh 
,tt.em from all other flies. They are tour in num- 
ber, of a tranſparent ſubſtance, but waxed with- 
out duſt ; and though two of them were cut off, 
the animal ill can fly with thoſe remaining. It 
is not poſitively known what their food in gene- 
ral is, but many of them are ſaid to live on no- 
thing, as their hovering about plants of various 
kinds, ſeems only to depoſit their eggs. The 
moſt remarkable thing about them, and what 
ſeems common to the whole ſpecies, is the diſ- 
tance at which they deſcry the female; they ſee 
her while yet two miles aſunder, take wing that 
inſtant and fly to her in a direct line, Philoſo- 
phers have been at great pains to puzzle them- 
ſelves on this in particular, becauſe the animal 
has no organs for ſmelling ; but may not the 
powers of viſion be very different in different ani- 
mals. And though objects ſo very ſmall as they 
are be ſoon imperceptible to us, they may not 
be ſo to them. ng | 


MOTHS are nocturnal butterflies ; for theſe 
elittering and variegated inſects are not only ſeen 
on the approach of ſpring, fluttering from flower 
to flower, by day, but are ſaid to gambol in the 
night in ſtill more numerous tribes, and expand 
the moſt enchanting colours at thoſe hours, when 
there is no ſpectator. Their ſize, their beauty, 
their mutability and duration, their habits of 
living, and manner of generating, are all the ſame, 
Indeed they differ in nothing but the feelers, thoſe 
of the butterfly being clubbed or knobbed at the 
end, and thoſe of the moth tapering, finer and 
finer to a point, 1 

| The 
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The SILK WORM is now very well known 
to be a large, whitiſh caterpillar, or maggot, with 
twelve feet, and producing a butterfly of the math 
kind. In their native climates they are left at 
liberty on the trees where they breed ; but where- 
ever they are artificially propagated, they muſt 
be kept in a place built for the purpoſe, and fed 
every day with freſh leaves. No beaſt of prey 
or vermin of any kind is ſuffered to approach 
them; the room where they are generally looks 
to the ſouth, admits as much ſun as poſſible, 
and the windows ſo well glazed as not to admit 
the leaſt air. It is the wonderful preparation 
they make in common with all the caterpillar. 
kind, for aſſuming their laſt and moſt perfect 
ſtate, which conſtitutes that fine and delicate 
ſtuff, to which the exterior of faſhionable life 
has ſo many obligations, Nor is it a little mor- 
tifying to human pride, that the moſt exquilite 
apparel we can put on, is originally extracted 
from the entrails of a worm. Thus nature, to 
 ſhew how cloſely all the numbers of her family 
are linked together, has appointed the lord of the 
creation to receive a covering, which ſhelters and 
| adorns him at the ſame time, from the moſt inſig- 
nificant of her children. 


THE FOURTH CLASS. 


WE come now to the hiſtory of grubs, which, 
like the former inſects, undergo aſtoniſhing tranſ- 
formations, and forming maggots become at laſt 
winged animals, They alſo are bred from ener 
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feed in their reptile ſtate, continue torpid as au- 
relias, and fly and propagate when furniſhed with 
wings. Their difference notwithſtanding theſe 
imilarities is ſtriking and material; the grub has 
not ſo many feet as the caterpillar, and both its 
feet and wings are more viſible in its aurelia form. 
When emancipated too, its wings are either 
caſed or tranſparent, not coloured with that 
beautiful painted duſt which adorns the wings of 
butterflies. 5; 


Though BEES have been long an object of 
human curioſity, their operations but imperfectly 
known. In every hive are three different kinds, 
thoſe that do all the work, which are of no ſex, 
but merely born to ſupply the young with provi- 
ſions, and adminiſter to the eaſe and indepen- 
dance of the old: Thoſe that are ſuppoſed to be 
the males, and from whom all the reſt are pro- 
pagated. There is ſeldom to be found an hun- 
dred of them in a hive of ſeven or eight hundred 
bees; and thoſe who are called queen bees, who 
are ſaid to lay all the eggs, from which the whole 
ſwarm is hatched in one ſeaſon. The trunk by 
which the bee extracts the honey, 1s not formed 
like a tube for ſucking the fluid, but like a tongue 
for ſweeping or licking it up. In its two hind 
thighs there are cavities edged with hair, into 
which, as into a baſket, it ſticks its pellet. Thus 
furniſhed, it flies from flower to flower, encreaſ- 
ing its ſtore, until the ball on each thigh becomes 
as big as a grain of pepper, and then returns 
home with its ſpoils. This little creature would 
be a prey to a thouſand plunderers but for the 
fting with which nature has armed it; to this 
poiſonous weapon it owes, in moſt ſituations, an 

immediate 
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immediate protection. And it thruſts with ſo much 


violence, that the ſheath ſometimes ſticks ſo faſt in 
the wound, that the poor animal is obliged toleave 
it behind, by which it ſoon after dies, and the 
part is not a little inflamed, The ſubſtance of 
which bees form their cells is wax; they divide into 
four parties, the moment the common work begins. 


One is employed in providing materials; another 


in the bottom and partition of the cells; a third in 
making the inſide ſmooth from corners and angles; 


and the fourth in bringing food for the reſt, and 
relieving thoſe who return with their refpeCtive 


burthens. The cells in every honey-comb are 
perfect hexagons, double, opening on either ſide, 
and cloſed at the bottom. The bottoms are 
compoſed of little triangular panes, which when 
united together, terminate in a point, and lie ex- 


| aCtly on the extremities of other panes of the 


ſame ſhape in oppoſite cells. Theſe lodgings 
have ſpaces like ſtreets between them, large 
enough to give the labourers a free paſſage in and 
out, and yet narrow enough to preſerve the ne- 
ceſſary heat. The mouth of each ſeparate apart- 
ment is defended by a border, which makes the 


door a little leſs than the inſide, and ſerves to 
ſtrengthen the whole. In theſe cells their wax 
and honey are depoſited, their eggs laid, and 


their maggots brought to perfection. If examined 
through a glaſs hive, from the hurry the whole 
ſwarm ſeems to be in at firſt ſight, all appears 


burry and confuſion, but we ſoon find every in- 


dividual diligently employed, and following one 
purſuit with a ſettled purpoſe. Their teeth are 


the inſtruments by which they faſten every thing; 


they begin at the top of the hive, and ſeveral of 
them work at a time at thoſe cells which have 
O two 
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two faces. The conſtruction of their combs coſts 
them much labour, There ſeems no end of their 
ſhaping, finiſhing, and turning them neatly up; 
the cells for their young are ings | carefully formed ; 
thoſe for the drones much larger, and thoſe for 
the QUEEN BEE largeſt of all. How numer- 
ous ſoever the multitude of bees may appear in 
one ſwarm, yet all of them originate from a ſin- 
gle' parent, It is indeed ſurpriſing, that one 
| ſmall inſect ſhould in a few months give birth to 
above twenty hundred young, but on opening 
her body ſhe is found to contain not leſs than five 
thouſand eggs. The QUEEN BEE is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the ſize and the 
ſhape of her body ; on her depends the welfare of 
the whole, and by their attention to all her move- 
ments, it is evident how much they depend on 
her ſecurity ; ſhe is ſeen at times with a numer- 
_ ous retinue, marching from cell to cell, plunging 
the extremity of her body into many, and leaving 
an egg in each. The DRONES which com- 
poſe her train are males, which impregnate her 
by turns ; they are larger and blacker than the 
reſt, without ſtings, and without induſtry. They 
ſeem formed only to tranſmit a poſterity, and join 
the QUEEN whenever ſhe chooſes to iſſue bs 
the ſecret retreats of the hive ; on this union de- 
pends all expectation of a future progeny ; for 
ſhould the QUEEN happen to die, they inſtant- 
ly leave off working, and take no further care of 
poſterity. If, however, in this general deſpair, 
another queen is preſented them, they joyfully ac- 
knowledge her ſovereignty, and inſtantly apply 
to labour. A day or two after it is depoſited, the 
worm is excluded from the ſhell of the egg, hav- 
ing the ſhape of a maggot rolled up in a rings 
TY an 
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and lying ſoftly on a bed of a whitiſh- coloured 
jelly, on which it begins to feed. Then the 
common bees attend it with aſtoniſhing tender- 
neſs and anxiety. They furniih it every mo- 
ment with food, and watch over all its little mo- 
tions with unremitted aſſiduity. They are con- 
ſtant in viſiting each cell, and ſeeing that nothing 
is wanting, and preparing a ſort of white mix- 
ture in their own bowels, with which they che- 
riſh them, In leſs than fix days the worm arrives 
at its full growth. Then its affectionate nurſes 
ſhut up the mouth of its apartment with wax, 


and thus ſecure it from all external injury, "Thus 


incloſed, from a ſtare of inactivity it ſoon begins 
to labour, alternately extending and ſhortening 
its body, and by theſe means lining the walls of 
its cell with a ſilken tapeſtry, which it ſpins in 
the manner of caterpillars before they undergo 
their laſt transformation. It is next to be found 
in its aurelia ſtate with its legs and wings ; how- 


ever weak and inactive, diſtinctly formed, Thus 


in about twenty or one and twenty days, aſter 


the egg was laid, the bee is complete. When all 


its parts have once acquired their proper ſtrength, 
it opens the door of its priſon-houſe, by gnawing 
with its teeth the waxen doors that confined it. 
Juſt free from its cell, it is ſtill moiſt and greatly 
incommoded with the ſpoils of its ſormer ſitua- 
tion, but the officious bees are then ſeen to flock 
around it, and to lick it clean on all ſides with 
their trunks; while another band, with equal aſ- 
ſiduity, are obſerved to feed it with honey; others 
again begin immediately to cleanſe the cell that 
has been juſt left, to carry the ordures out of the 
hive, and to fit the place for a new inhabitant.” 
The young bee ſoon repays their care by its induſtry ;- 

O 2. for 
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for as ſoon as ever its external parts become dry, 
it diſcovers its natural appetite for labour, and 
incuſtriouſly begins the taſk, which it purſues un- 
remittingly through life, The toil of many men 
ts irkſome to them, and moſt of us earn our ſub- 


uſtence with painful anxiety, but this little ani- | 


mal ſeems happy in its purſuits, and finds a fund 
of delight in all its employments. But there is 
no thinking on almoſt any ſpecies of living crea- 
tures, without having occaſion to deplore the 
wide and waſteful range of human depredation. 
How pointed and affecting the following paſlage : 


Ah ſee where rabld, and murder'd, in that pit, 
Lies the ſtill heaving hive ] at evening ſnatch'd, 
Beneath the cloud of guilt-concealing nigbt, 
And fix d oer ſulphur : while, not dreaming ill, 
The happy people, in their waxen cells, 8 
Sat tending public cares, and planning ſchemes © 
Of temperance, for winter poor; rejoic'd 
- To mark, full flowing round, their copious flores. 
Sudden the dark ovpreſſive fleam aſcends; 
And, us'd to milder ſcents, the tender race, 
By thouſands, tumble from their honey d domes, 
Convolu'd, and agonizing in the duſt. 5 
And was it then for This you roam d tbe ſpring, 
Intent from flower to flower ? for this you tou'd 
Ceaſleſs the burning ſummer-heats away ?' 
For This in Autumn {andy the blooming waſte, 
Nor loft one ſunny gleam ? for this ſad fate? 
O man! tyrannic lord ! how long, how long, 
Shall proſtrate Nature groan beneath your rage, 
 Awanting renovation © when oblig'd, 
Muſt you d:ftroy ? Of their ambroſial food 
Can you not borrow ; and, in juſt return, 


A Ford them ſhelter from the wintry winds ; 
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Or, as the ſharp year pinches, with their own 
Hain regale them on ſome ſmiling aay? 

See where the ſtony bottom of their town 

Looks deſolate, and witd ; with here aud there 

A helpleſs number, who the ruin'd flate 

Survive, lamenting weak, caſt out to death. 

Thus a proud city, popuious and rich, 

Full of the works of peace, and high in joy, 

At theatre or feaſt, or ſunk in ſleep, 

As late, Palermo, was thy fate) 1s ſeix d 

By ſome dread earthquake, and convulfive burl d,. 
Sheer from the black foundation, flenchrinualv d, 


Iato a gulph of blue julphureous fame. 


The WASP is an animal much too well 
| known to need a particular defcription, and per- 
haps has leſt one time or other too diſagreeable 
impreſſions in the minds, as well as bodies of maſt 
xeaders to render the ſubject delightful. All its 
reſentments are peculiarly fierce and implacable; 
and it is armed with a ſting, that inflicts a very 
_ troubleſome wound. Nature has not provided it 
with the induſtry of extracting honey from every 
flower like the bee, but though it does not work, 
it can venture its life in plundering thoſe. WhO do. 
Its appetites are various and voracious. It does 
not avoid the moſt loathſome bodies. The ſham- 
bles, the chandler's work-houſe, and the grocer's 
ſhop, are their favourite granaries. I hey gene- 
rally fix on ſome ſpot for their neſtling place, in. 
the vicinity of bees, againſt whom they wage per- 
petual war, and whom they pillage and deſtroy 
without ceaſing, and without remorle. Indeed. 
all flies ſeem to avoid tzem with: the fame abhor- 
ence that birds of every kind avoid the eagle and 
the falcon, They generally live together in lar- 
> 8 gr 
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ger or imaller colonies, in proportion, as it would 
ſeem, to the fecundity of their original progeni- 
tors. Happily for the animal world they are in- 
ſects only of the ſeaſon. - A ſevere winter is ex- 
tremely deſtruCtive of their eggs, and they are 
obſerved to be never ſo numerous as after a mild 
one. Their cells are not leſs curious than thofe 
of the bees, and differ from them very immateri- 
ally. They often take a hole that is digged al- 


ready by ſome other animal, whom they inſo- 


Tently diſlodge. This they widen with aſtoniſh- 
ing exertion ; the roof is elegantly formed of a 
gluey ſubſtance, to which they affix the rudi- 
ments of their building, and work from the top 
downwards, as if they were hanging a bell, 
which however at length they cloſe up at the 
bottom. The materials of their ſtructure are 
compoſed of ſmall fibres of wood, which by the 
glutinous matter their bodies are provided with, 
for that purpoſe they knead into a paſte. This 
they tread cloſe with their feet, and trowel with 
their trunks, ſtill going backwards as they work. 


In this manner the compoſition is at laſt flatted 


out, till it becomes a ſmall leaf of a grey colour, 


much finer than paper, and of a pretty firm tex- 


ture. With a repetition of theſe, the great ſhell 
of the fabric, as well as the ſeveral partitions in 


it, is formed and ſtrengthened. The whole bears 


fomewhat the ſhape of a pear or ſugar-loaf, and 


the cells are made of the very ſame ſtutf with the 


outſide, Theſe are all flat, and the mouth of 

every ſeparate one opens downwards. Different 
ſtories are erected and ſupported over one another 
by ſeveral rows of pillars, which give firmneſs to 
the whole building, while the uppermoſt is flat 
roofed, and as ſmooth as the pavement of 
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a room laid with ſquares of poliſhed mar- 
ble. On theſe ſtories, as on a public com- 
mon, the inhabitants walk at their eaſe, and do 
between the pillars whatever their wants require. 
The waſps of Europe though very miſchievous, 
are harmleſs in compariſon to thoſe of the tro- 
pical climates, Theſe creatures in the Weſt. In- 
dies are much thicker, and twice as long as the 
common bee, of a grey colour ſtriped with yellow, 
and armed with a dangerous ſting. Their neſts 
are compoſed of the ſame ſubſtance with their 
cells, and hung by threads to the branches of 
trees and the eaves of houſes. Theſe are every 
where ſeen in great abundance deſcending like 
| pears, of which ſhape they are, and as large as 
one's head, ſometimes ſcarce two feet aſunder, 
and from the owners of which the natives are in 
perpetual apprehenſion. Their ſting is not leſs 
terrible, and often as fatal as that of a ſcorpion. 
It is ſaid to ſwell the viſage, and disfigure the fea- 
tures to ſuch a degree, that a perſon ſtung this 
moment is hardly known the next by his 
moſt intimate acquaintance. 


The HORNET is twice as big as a common. 
waſp, though nearly of the ſame ſhape. It has 
four wings, and thoſe above are much more large 
than thoſe below. The ſhoulders, to which theſe 
are fixed, are of a dark brown and a reddiſh 
cheſnut colour. The animals fly very ſwiftly. 
They have fix feet or legs, with an oblong and 
ſaffron- coloured head. Their eyes are prominent, 
and in the ſhape of a half moon, between which 
are two feelers not unlike ſickles. The back 
part of the body is joined by a ſort of a thread, 
and the middle of its fore part is of a dark e 

colour 
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colour, and marked with a-ſaffron-coloured belt. 
The hinder part is all of a ſaffron-colour, only 
It is variegated with eight brown ſpots and a ſmall 
triangle, and certain joints by which it can con- 
tract and expand itfelf at pleaſure. Near the 
belly there are are four black ſpecks on each fide, 
and the tail is armed with a long, robuſt, and ve- 
nomous ſting, It makes a greater noiſe in flying 
than a waſp, and is a much more dangerous inſect. 
They are faid to have a leader like the bees, as ſe- 
veral of them fly in company, and they have com- 
monly-a retreat in the holes of meagre ground, 
where they harbour, Their lives never reach be- 
yond two years. They lie hid all the winter 
lice other infects, ſometimes in the trunks of 
hollow trees and ſometimes at the roots, where 
they build their nefts or cells, whoſe mouths are 
always turned downwards to avoid the rain. 
Theſe have all fix angles, and on the outſide ſeem 
compoſed of films, like thoſe of birch bark. They 
kunt other flying infects, ſome ſay, ſmall birds, 
which on ſting in the head, and fo kill and eat 
them. Many of them however die in the winter, 
merely, as it would ſeem, becauſe they do not, like 
others, provide againſt the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. 

Their ardour and rapacity are ſtongly marked by 
the poet, who points them out, as no improper 

emblem of a hero raging in the very heat of 
battle. 


So burns the vengeful hornet (ſoul all oer) 
Repuls'd in vain and thirfly flill of gore; 

Bold fon of air and heat, on angry wings 
Untam'd, untir'd, he turns, attacks, and ſtings. 


There 
5 
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There is nothing more ſtriking to a ſpecula- 
tive mind, than that equal balance of juſtice 
which Nature inviolably preſerves, through all her 
animal dominions. Every rank, however voraci- 
ous, has enemies that are dreadful to them, and 
revenge on them their depredations on others. 
Thel CHNEUMON FLY, which takes its name, 
in conſequence of ſimilar propenſities, from the 
little quadrupede, ſo deſtructive to the crocodile, is 
of this kind. It has four wings, a long ſlender 
black body, and a three-forked tail conſiſting of 
briſtles; the two uppermoſt black, and the mid- 
dlemoſt red. This is that deadly inſtrument, 
with which its courſe is every where marked by 
ſlaughter. To this, few bodies are impenetrable, 
with this the prey is deſtroyed, by this the little 
animal is defended, and by this ſhe depoſits her 
eggs in the bodies of waſps and ſpiders ; but moſt 
commonly in thoſe of innocent inſects, caterpil- 
lars and butterflies. Theſe, the moment they 
burſt from their egg ſtate, feed on the ſubſtance 
of their priſon, and continue to increaſe in their 
appetite ſor food, till the vitals of the animal that 
ſupports them, are totally eat up. But this crea- 
ture, however formidable to its fellow creatures, 
is of infinite ſervice to us. The millions, which 
it kills in a ſingle ſummer, are inconceivable ; and 
without ſome ſuch deſtroyer, the fruits of the 
earth, would only riſe to furniſh a temporary ban- 
quet, for the moſt inſignificant tribe of nature, 


ANTS, like b-es, cohabit in ſwarms, and are 
alſo divided into thoſe who breed, and thoſe who 
work. The former have moſtly four wings, the 
latter none. Their ſhape is very well known, 
and few in youth at leaſt, have not felt co 

| | lte. 
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bite, They are torpid, in the temperate elimates, 
during winter; but ſtart to life as it were in one 
moment, and by one conſent at the firſt return of 
ſpring. Their hills are commonly raiſed near a 
tree and a ſtream, that the one may ſupply them 
with food, and the other with water. The form 
of this curious ſtructure is that of a pyramid, com- 
poſed of various leaves, chips of word, ſand and 
earth, bits of gum, and grains of corn, Theſe 
are all wrought up into one compacted body, 
which from top to bottom abounds in winding 
ways, ſomewhat like thoſe of a labyrinth. From 
this retreat, to the water and tree, are many paths, 
worn by conſtant aſſiduity, in which the buſy in- 
ſects paſs and repaſs, with all the buſtling airs of 
importance and diſpatch. They live on various 
proviſions, are fond of all ſweets, and devour va- 
rious forts of inſets. Wherever they meet with 
one which they dare not {ingly encounter, num- 
bers join in the attack, and after mangling the. 
carcaſe, each of them returns loaded with part of 
the ſpoil. If any thing which they cannot divide 
proves too heavy for one to bear, feveral unite in 
forcing it along, ſome dragging and others puſh- 
ing. And when a fortunate diſcovery happens, 
the hint is immediately taken, and the whole re- 
public are in motion. The attention of the work- 
ing ants to their riſing progeny is wonderful and 
affecting. In cold weather, they take them ten- 
derly in their mouths to the very depths of their 
habitation, where they are leſs ſubject to the ſe- 
verity of the ſeaſon. In a fine day, they remove 
them with the ſame care to the ſurface, where 
their growing maturity is aſſiſted by the warm 
beams of the ſun. Should any thing batter down 
their citadel, and cruſh them by thouſands in its 
55 ruins 
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ruins, their firſt and only care is to ſave their 
offspring. They are then ſeen running wildly 
about, and different ways; each loaded with a 
young one, often bigger than the inſect that ſup- 
ports it. 3 

ANTS, in tropical climates, it is ſaid, are never 
torpid, build with a dexterity, lay up proviſions, 
and ſubmit to regulations entirely unknown 
among thoſe of Europe. Indeed they are every 
way a much more formidable race, Their ſtings 
produce inſupportable pain, and their depreda- 
tions do infinite miſchief. Sheep, hene, and 
even rats, by loitering too near their habitations, 
are often deſtroyed by them. It ſometimes hap- 
pens that they quit their retreat in a body, and 
go in queſt of adventures. During my ſtay,“ 
ſays Smith, At Cape Coaſt Caſtle, a 1 of 
theſe ants came to pay us a viſit in our fortifica- 
tion. It was about day break, when the ad- 
„ vanced guard of this famiſhed crew entered the 

% chapel, where ſome negro ſervants were aſleep 
Von the floor, They were quickly alarmed at 
the invaſion of this unexpected army, and pre- 
„ pared as well as they could for a defence. 
„While the foremoſt battalion had already taken 
6 poſſeſſion of the place, the rear guard was 
* more than a quarter of a mile diſtant. The 
<< whoje ground ſeemed alive, and crawling with 
immediate deſtruction, After deliberating a 
« few minutes on what was to be done, it was 
< reſolved to lay a large train of gunpowder along 
the path they had taken. By this means mil- 
lions were blown to pieces, and the reſt, ſeeing 
&© the deſtruction of their leaders, thought pro- 
< per inſtantly to return, and make back to their 
original habitation.“ 

— BEETLES 


/ 
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BEETLES are of various kinds, and have all 


caſes to their wings, which defend them from 
external injury, Like the reſt of their genus they 
originate from eggs ; they then become grubs, 
then a chryſalis, in which the parts of the future 
fly are diſtinctly marked; and Jaſtly, they leave 
their priſon, and break forth a winged animal in 
full maturity. Their buzzing noiſe ariſes from 
the caſes of their wings, which the aCtion of fly- 
ing put in motion. Their make is extremely 
muſcular, and no animal of an equal ſize has near 
their ſtrength. Some of them are not longer than 
the head of a pin, while others are as big as one's 
fiſt, One tribe is produced in a month, and in 
a ſingle ſeaſon go through all the ſtages of their 
exiſtence, while others take near four years to 
their production, and live in a winged ſtate a year 
more. | 


The DART BEETLE or MAY BUG, is 

of a reddiſh brown colour, ſprinkled with a looſe 
whiteiſh duſt, It is well known to thoſe who 
walk in the ſummer evenings, by hitting them, 
as if by accident, and making a ſtrange” buzz 
with its wings. And huſbandmen have found 
them, ſome ſeaſons, to ſwarm in ſuch numbers, as 
to eat up every vegetable production. When- 
ever the female is impregnated, ſhe quickly bores 
a hole about a foot deep in the ground, and there 
depoſits her eggs. Theſe in three months time 
produce grubs or maggots, which crawl forth and 
feed on every thing neareſt them, In this ſtate 
they continue under ground for three years. By 
that time they grow to above the ſize of a walnut, 
with a white colour and a red head, and are ea- 
gerly ſought after and eat in great quantities by 
Wo birds 
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birds of every kind. It has no eyes, as it has no 
occaſion for them, but is furniſhed with two 
feelers, which, like the crutches of a blind man, 
ſerve to direct its movements. The moment 
its transformation approaches, it buries itfelf ſix 
feet beneath the ſurface of the earth, and there 
forms for itſelf a capacious apartment. Then it 
ſhortens, ſwells, burſts its laſt ſkin, and becomes 
a chryſalis. In this ſtate it continues fbr three 
months longer, when diveſted of all impediment, 
it comes forth a winged inſect completely formed. 
Thus having continued four years under ground, 
about the latter end of May, they are ſeen in the 
mild evenings riſing from their long impriſon- 
ment, to feaſt on the pureſt vegetables, and ſip 


the falling dews. They ſeem thus reſcued, how= 


ever, only to die, as the winter unavoidably kills 
them. „ 8 : 


The TUMBLE DUNG BEETLE, which 
is only known in America, though not much 
larger than our common one, is ſo ſtrong, that 
when put under a braſs candleſtick, it will cauſe 
it to move backwards and forwards, as if agi- 
tated by ſomething inviſible. There is no crea- 
ture more laborious, either in ſeeking ſubſiſtence, ' 
br in providing a retreat for its young, Their 

eggs are laid in pellets of dung. Theſe they 
. with indefatigable labour and vaſt exertion, 
to the place where they mean to bury them. 
They are generally accompanied with other bee- 
tles of a 4 a ſize, and a more elegant ſtructure 
and colour. The breaſt of this kind is covered 
with a fhield of crimſon, ſhining like metal; the 
head is red, mixed with green; and on the crown 
of the head ſtands a — black horn, bended 
1 bacxk- 
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backwards, "Theſe are called the kings of the 
beetles. 


The ſexes of the GLOW WORM, form a 
very ſtriking diſtinction. The male has caſes to 
his wings, and the power of riſing in the air at 
pleaſure, whereas the female is deſtined to a rep- 
tile ſtate for life. She has charms however pe- 
culiar to herſelf, and which no other animal, in 
this part of the world at leaſt, can boaſt, She 
has the power of aſſuming a luminous appear- 
ance in the darkeſt ſituations. This light ſome 
philoſophers have imagined to be an emanation 
which ſhe ſends forth, for inviting the emb: aces 
of the male. Let us be ſatisfied, while cauſes 


remain inexplicable, to wonder at the effects. 


From CANTHARIS come cantharidis, fo 


well known in the ſhops by the name of Spaniſh 


flies, and for their uſe in bliſters. Some are of 


pure azure colour, others of pure gold, and others 


again ſeem a captivating mixture of both. For 
all of them are very Erilliant, and extremely 
beautiful. Theſe inſects are of the greateſt be- 


nefit to mankind, making a part in many medi- 


cines conducive to human preſervation. They 
are chiefly natives of Spain, Italy, and Portugal, 
but are alſo to be ſeen in the fields about Paris, 
in ſummer, ſwarming on the leaves of the aſh, 


poplar, and the roſe trees in great numbers. 


A The KERMEs is produced in the excreſcence 


of an oak, called the berry bearing ilex, and ap- 
s at firſt wrapt up in a membraneous bladder, 
about the ſize of a pea, ſmooth and ſhining, of 
2 browniſh red colour, and ſprinkled with a very 
ne 
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fine aſh-coloured powder. This bag teems with 
a number of reddiſh eggs or inſets, which being 
rubbed with the fingers, pour out a crimſon li- 
quor, and is only met with in warm countries, 
in the months of May and June. They are then 
feen running about the branches and leaves of 
trees. The harveſt of the Kermes is greater or 
leis, in proportion to the ſeverity of the winter. 
They are generally gathered before ſun riſing, 
fprinkled with vinegar, and dried in the ſun till 
they acquire a red colour, ; 


The COCHINEAL appears, when brought 
from America, to- be of an irregular ſhape, con- 
vex on one fide, and a little concave on the other, 
but both fides are marked with tranſverſe ſtreaks 
or wrinkles. They are a bright ſcarlet within, 
and a deep red without. Thoſe which come 
from Mexico, are moſtly of an aſh- colour, and 
generally reckoned the beſt. The animal is of 
an oval form, about the bigneſs of a ſmall pea, 
with ſix feet, and a formidable ſnout. From the 
various methods of killing, ariſe the different 
colours in which we ſee them. While living, 
they ſeem ſprinkled over with a white powder, 
which they loſe as ſoon as boiling water 1s poured. 
on them. Thoſe dried on hot places are blackeſt. 
They are equally uſed for dyeing and medicine. 


_ GALL INSECTS are bred in a fort of bo- 
dies which adhere to a kind of oak in Aſia, 
which. differ in colour, fize, and ſhape, and 
which we call galls, Theſe are not fruits, but 
accidental tumours,. which ariſe from the inci- 
ſion of the gall gnat. The female of this animal 
1s furniſhed with an implement, by which it pe- 
E 2 netrate: 
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netrates into the bark of the tree, and there ſheds 
a drop of corroſive fluid. In this receptacle ſhe 
depoſits her eggs, and then dien. The bud thus 
wounded, the circulation of the nutritive juice 
ſtops and ferments, which, with the poiſon in- 
jected by the fly, burns the parts adjacent, and 
then alters the natural colour of the plant, Lhe 
lap turned back from its natural courſe, extrava- 

fates and flows round the egg. After which it 
{wells and dilates by the afhitancc of ſome bub- 

- bles of air, which get admiſſion through the 
pores of the bark, and which run in the veſſels, 
with the juice. The external coat of this excreſ- 
cence is then dried by the air, and grows into a 
figure which bears ſome reſemblance to the bow 
of an arch, or the roundneſs of the kernel. This 
little ball receives its nutriment, growth, and ve- 
3 the other parts of the tree, by ſlow _ 

egrees, and is what we call GALL NUT, 

The worm hatched within it, in the ſubſtance 
of the ball, which is as yet very tender, finds a 
ſubſiſtance ſuitable to its nature, gnaws and di- 
geſts it till the time comes for its tranformation to 
a nymph, and from that ſtate of exiſtence changes 
into a fly, And the moment. it perceives itſelf 

provided with all things requiſite, it leaves its 
reptile confinement, and boldly takes its flight 
in the open air. 


GNA Ts proceed from little worms, uſually 
ſeen at the bottom of ſtanding waters. They lay 
their eggs on the ſurface of the water, ſurround 
them with an unctuous ſubſtance, which prevents 
them from ſinking, and faſten them with a 
thread to the bottom, which prevents their float- 
ing with the wind. They are firſt amphibious 
animals, and then a winged infect. Their form 
18 
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is wonderful fine, and their numbers infinite. 
One copulation among theſe creatures is faid to - 
impregnate five or: ſux generations A GNAT 
ſeparated from its kind, and kept in a glaſs veſ- 
ſe], . with ſupplies of freſh - air, produces young; 
which alfo-' ſeparated from each other, are the 
parents of a numerous progeny. It all warm coun- 
tries they ſwarm in multitudes beyond concep- 
tion. There, the warmth of the midday ſun, is 
too powerful for their conftitutions ; - but when - 
the evening. approaches, neither art nor flight 
can ſhield the wretched inhabitants from their 
attacks. Though millions are deſtroyed, ſtill : 
millions more ſucceed, . and produce- unceaſing 
torment. Ow 


| Feonclude this book with Thomſon's view of 

the inſet world. It follows an addreſs to the 
ſun, as parent of animation, as well as of every 
vegetable thing. And I can hardly recollect, in 
the whole cirele of my poetical reading, a deſcrip- 
tion that contains a more happy groupe of natu- 
ral and agreeable images: 


Mat d by bis warmer ray; the reptile young 
| Come wing d abroad; by the light air uphorn, 
Lighter, and fall of foul. From every chink, 
And ſecret corner, where they ſlept away” 
The wint'ry florms ; or riſing from their tombs, 
7e higher life; by myriads, forth at once, 
Swarming they pour; of all the vary d hues + 
T heir beanty beaming parent can diſcloſe. - 
Ten tho eye forms ten thouſand different tribes ! * 
People the blaze: To ſunny waters ſome - 
By fatal inſtinct fly ; where on the pool 
They, ſportive, wheel ; or, ſailing down the flreams,'+ 
P. 3, „„ 
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Are ſnatch'd immediate by the quick-ey'd trout, 

Or darting ſalmon. Through the green-woed glade 
Seme love to flray ; there lodg d, amus d, and fed, 

Jn the freſh leaf. Luxurious, others make 

The meads their choice, and viſit every flower, 

And every latent herb ; for the fweet taſk, 

To propagate their kinds, and where to wrap, © 

In what Lk beds, their young yet undiſclos d, 

Employs their tender care. Some to the houſe, 

The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight ; 

Stp round the pail, or taſte the curdling cheeſe : 
Oft, inadvertent, from the milky flream 

They meet their fate; or, weltring in the bowl, 

With paw'rleſs wings around them wrapt, expire. 
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JE nov come to a world of creatures, the 
VV moſt harmleſs, and the moſt entertain- 
ing in nature. And theugh formed for ranging 
through the air, yet as they chiefly ſubſift on 
what the ſurface of the earth yields for that pur- 
poſe, there ſeems a variety of BIRDS to ſuit, as 
t were, the different kinds of aliments it affords. 
The flat and burning deſart, the rocky cliff, the 
extenſive fen, the ſtormy ocean, as well as the 
pleaſing 4awn, the ſheltring wood, the ſolitary: 

| groove, 
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grove, and the gay ſhrubbery,. have all their pe- 
Luliar indabitatts. | This deli :hifol and vail 
cious race. of animals, embelliſh our foreſts, en- 
liven our walks, and through all the retreats of 
rural retirement, fill our hearts with inexpreſſible 
aiety. From them we have nothing to fear; 
Kr pleaſures, their deſires, and even their ani- 
moſities, animate the general complexion of na- 
ture, and give harmony to meditation. 

There are at leaſt above eight hundred: 
different kinds of BIRDS, whieh though it were 
practicable to ſpecify. them diſtinctly, would 
ſingly fill a volume. All therefore that can be 
expected from this little work, is a brief enume-- 
ration of fuch particulars only, as are moſt ſtrik-- 

ing and characteriſtic, of thoſe whoſe hiſtory. and 
manners are: beſt calculated to pleaſe the fancy, 
and awaken the curioſity of my. young rea 
ders. 
There is ſomething in the very. idea of the fea-- 
thered generation, ſo full of vivacity, and the 
ſweeteſt ſimplicity, fo exquiſitely ſoft and charm-- 
ing, in ſhort, ſo peculiarly congenial to the- 
human mind, in her earheſt periods of ex- 
iſtence, that this part of the ſubject bids fair to 
be read, not with ſatisfactiom only, but alſo wich 
pleaſure, by ſuch at leaſt as are not old enough 
to want ſenſibility, or misfortunate. enough to - 
ſubſtitute aſperity for criticiſm. All of: us may 
well remember the time, and.a happy time it was, . 
when the adventures of an eagle, a falcon, a lin- 
net, a goldfinch, and even a robin red-breaſt, , 

were: full as intereſting to our little tender hearts, 
as memoirs of our greateſt heroes now are. 

99 44 Should: 
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Should theſe amiable feelings be equally natural 
to youth in all ages and circumſtances, this hum- 
ble performance, trifling as it may appear to thoſe 
who think themſelves maſters of the ſubject, has 
a chance of being read, when others of much 
greater conſequence, and very ſuperior merit, die 
with their authors, 5 = D 
Let it be ſtill remembered, however, that I 
promiſe only a very inadequate deſcription, of a 
ſmall ſelection from the moſt noted, or the moſt 
worth knowing. To mark all the varieties that 
demand curioſity in this plan, is impoſſible ; but 
the reader may be ſure, none ſhall be mentioned 
that does not deſerve his attention. When the 
leader of any tribe is deſcribed, and its hiſtory 
known, it may ſerve in ſome reſpects as a clue, 
to guide us in nominating the reſt. Our know- 
ledge indeed, in this way, cannot be arranged 
—_ ſuch preciſe diſtinctions as the votaries of 
ſyſtem prefer; but what is much more materia], 
we ſhall get tolerably acquainted with the ani- 
mal we wiſh to know, or at leaſt of that which 
moſt reſembles it in nature. And it certainly 
does not fignify a great deal, whether we know 
the different ſpecies of birds or not, provided the 
identical natures of individuals are not miſre- 
prevented, | 


PART FIRST. 


IT may be proper perhaps to begin this pleaſ- 
ing detail with ſuch birds as are reducible to no 
general claſs, Theſe, like original characters in 


human 
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human life, ſeem to occupy à ſphere in the great 
fyſtem of animal nature, with which no others 
interfere. Their enormous fize ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhes them from the reſt, and their utter inca- 
pacity of flying, ſubjects them to a life totally 
different from that of all the feathered creation. 


The OSTRICH has ſome title to our firſt at- 
tention, as being the largeſt of birds. It is 
ſeven ſeet high from the top of the head to 
the ground, but from the back only: four; ſo 
fo that the head and neck are above three feet 
long. One of the wings without the feathers is 
a foot and an half, and ſtretched out with the 
feathers is three feet. The plumage, which is 
a mixture of black and white, is 55 the ſame 
in all. The ſides, thighs, and under the wings, 
are quite bare of feathers. The extremities of 
each wing have a ſharp hollow ſpur, fomewhat 
reſembling the quil of a porcupine. Theſe ani- 
mals retain the marks of quadrupedes, at the 
_ fame time that they appropriate the outlines of 
birds. In appearance they are not unlike the 
camel kind, and ſeem rather covered with hair 
than feathers, They may therefore be conſider- 
ed as filling up one of thoſe chaſms of nature,. 
which ſeparates one tribe of animals from ano- 
ther. They live among the ſandy and burning 
deſarts of the torrid zone, and are not any where 
elſe to be found. There they are ſeen in large 
flocks, and have frequently been miſtaken at a 
diſtance for a regiment of cavalry. They are 
faid to drink none, but eat with matchleſs vora- 
city, Their food is moſtly of the vegetable kind, 
and their lives equally innocent and ſocial. TP 

we 
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live in ſtrict connubial fidelity, and the females 
lay from forty to fifty eggs at one clutch. It. is 
not true that ſhe abandons them to accident, for 
both male and female hatch by turns. And in- 
Read of leaving their young, which are not able 
to ſtand when hatched, they feed them and pro- 
tect them with exemplary tenderneſs. Their eggs 
are reckoned a great delicacy, and ſome nations 
have been peculiarly fond of their fleſh, But 
they are chiefly valuable for their plumage, and 
the Arabians have reduced the chace of the Of- 

trich to a kind of ſcience. They hunt on horſe- 
back, and begin by a gentle gallop. For ſhould 
they ſet out with the leaſt raſhneſs, the matchleſs 
ſpeed of the game would carry it to the moun- 
tains, or put it out of their feht in a moment. 
But when they come up gradually, it makes no 


effort to get out of their way. It obſerves, be- 


ſides, a circular motion, while they ruſh onward 
in a ſtraight line and relieve each other. In a 
few days at moſt they exhauſt its ſtrength, and 
then it either turns and fights with deſperation, 
or hides its head, and tamely receives its fate. 
Some people breed up flocks of them, which 
are tamed with very little trouble. And in their 
domeſtic ſtate, few animals are more ufeful. Be- 
ſides the valuable feathers they caſt, the egg they 
lay, each of which is ſufficient to diet eight men, 
and their fleſh, which many think very delectable, 
they ſerve the purpoſe of horſes. T he 1 chav 
at leaſt, are ſaid to ride them with great dexte- 
rity. How far their ſtrength and ſwiftneſs might 
become uſeful to mankind, even in a poliſhed 
ſtate, is a matter that perhaps deſerves enquiry. 
Poſterity may yet avail themſelves of this crea- 


ture's 
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ture's docility and abilities; and riding upon an 
OSTRICH, may one day become the favourite, 
as it certainly is the gentleſt and ſwifteſt mode of 
conveyance, _ 3 quis 
The EMU is an inhabitant of the new Con- 
tinent, and the ſecond to the Oftrich in magni- 
tude, The form of the body appears round, the 
wings are ſhort, entirely unfit for flying, and 
the animal is wholly without atail. It is cover- 
ed on the back and rump with long feathers, 
which hang not ungracefully backwards. As it 
runs, it lifts up one wing only, which by falling 
is inſtantly ſucceeded by a ſimilar motion in the 
other. The fleeteſt dogs are ſaid to be no match 
for it in the purſuit. An EMU, once finding 
itſelf rather hardly preſſed, darted among the 
dogs with ſuch fury, that all of them took to 
their heels, and it inſtantly eſcaped by the utmoſt 
velocity to the mountains. The manner of 
bringing forth their young is not certainly known. 
It has been often aſſerted, however, that they are 
ſo tame and familiar, when newly hatched, as 
to follow the firſt perſon they meet. As they 
grow older, like ourſelves, they become more cun- 
ning and deſtructful; and run ſo ſwift, that a 
greyhound can ſcarcely overtake them. Their 
feld, when taken young, is thought to be very 
delicious, and they are ſaid to eat nothing but 
graſs. 8 „„ 855 


The CASSOWARY was firſt brought into 
Europe by the Dutch, from Java, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, and is no where elſe to be found. It has 
an air of ſtrength and fierceneſs, which is greatly 
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heightened by the ſingularity of its countenance, 
It is not much leſs bulky than the emu, bein 
five feet and a half long from the point of the bil 
to the extremity of the claws. The wings are 
hid among the feathers of the back. Its head 
is covered with a ſort of horney helmet, and 
its eyes are large, prominent, yellow, and gla- 
ring. The limbs of it are extremely ſtrong, 
ſtraight, and long, and the claws are of an hard, 
ſolid ſubſtance, black without and white within, 
The wings too, little as they are, have five prickles 
at the end of each, eleven inches long, The 
manners of this bird, however, do not ſeem very 
well known. Its eggs are very large, being fif- 
teen inches one way, and twelve the other. It 
is ſaid to he uncommonly voracious and uncom- 
monly fleet. And though it has the head of a war- 
rior, the eye of a lion, and the defence of a por- 
cupine, it never diſcovers any indications of a na- 
tural fierceneſs. The Dutch aſſert, that it can 
deyour glaſs, iron, ſtones, and even live coals, 
without the ſmalleſt fear, or the leaſt injury. 


The DODO, has the moſt groteſque appear- 
ance, and is in fact the moſt clumſy and awk- 
ward of all animals. Inſtead of inſpiring us with 
ideas of ſwiftneſs, as moſt other birds do, it 
ſtrikes the imagination as the very figure of un- 


wieldy bulk, and liſtleſs inactivity. It has a 


large maſſive round body, covered with grey fea- 
thers. The neck, thick and purſy, is joined to 
the head, which conſiſt of two great chaps, that 
open far behind the eyes, Which are large, black, 
and prominent. So that the animal, when it 
gapes, ſeems to be all mouth. The bill is very 
long, not flat and broad but thick, and of a blueith 


Q | white, 
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white, ſharp at the end, and each chap crooked in 
oppoſite directions. They reſemble two pointed 
ſpoons that are laid together by the back. From 
all this reſults a ſtupid and voracious phyſiog- 
nomy, which is ſtill more increaſed by a border- 
ing of feathers round the root of the beak, 
which gives an appearance of a hood or cow], 
This bird is a native of the Ifle of France, and 
was firſt diſcovored there by the Dutch. It is a 
filly ſimple bird, as may be welFimagined from 
the deſcription, and is eaſily taken. Its fleſh is 
ſaid to be good, and wholeſome eating, and three 
or four of them are enough to dine an hundred 
LE , N 


PART SECOND. 


T HOSE birds that prey on others are next to. 

be deſcribed. Theſe generally inhabit the moſt 

lonely places and deſart mountains, and never 
appear in the cultivatic plains or vccal groves, 

\ but for purpoſes of deſtruction. They are fond- 
; eſt of ſuch as approach neareſt their own ſize, 
only breed annually, and few at a time. No 

birds ſeem half ſo ſolitary as thoſe of a carnivo- 

1 rous kind, as all others are deeply intereſted in 
1 avoiding them. The male and female cohabit 
Wi together only when neceſſary, but moſtly prowl 
= | alone, The females of prey birds are always of 
b a ſuperior ſize, more beautiful and lovely in ſhape 
| | and colour, as well as mcre fierce, generous, 
\| and ſtrong than the males. In this reſpect, the 
WI | cconomy of nature is ſtriking and wonderful. For 
1A had the males the ſuperiority, as among the 22 
1 aëria 
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»àErial tribes, their young, would, in all probabi- 
lity, be devoured as ſoon as hatched. But the 

mother is poſſeſſed of a force not only adequate 
to their maintenance, but ſufficient to ptotect 
them againſt every inſult, as well from her own 
mate as from any foreign invaders. Their 
fleſn is ſtringy and ill-taſted, ſubject to immedi- 
ate putrifaction, and has a tincture of the ani- 
mal on which they ſubſiſt. They are uniform- 
ly lean and meagre. 


Me ſhall begin our memoirs of this fierce fa- 
mily with the EAGLE, who may well be called 
the king of birds. Of theſe. there is a great 

variety, but all have the ſame rapacity, the ſame 
general form, the ſame habits, and the ſame man- 
ner of bringing up their young, So that the out- 
tines of their hiſtory may be gathered from a 
| ſhort deſcription of the GOLDEN EAGLE. 
He weighs above twelve pounds, his-length is 
three feet, and the extent of his wings ſeven feet 
four inches. His bill is three inches long, very 
ſtrong, exquiſitely ſharp, crooked, and of a blue 
colour; his eyes are hazel, vivid and penetrating ; 
ſo that his ſight is ſingularly piercing and acute, 
His head and neck are cloathed with deep brown, 
narrow-pointed' feathers, bordered with thofe of 

a tawny hue, but the crown of the head grows 
grey with years. The whole body, as well 

above as beneath, is of a dark brown, but the 

| back is finely clouded with a deeper ſhade of the 
fame ſolemn and affecting colour. The wings, 
when fully grown and feathered, reach to the 
extremity of the tail. The quill feathers, are of 
a chocolate colour, the ſhafts white. The tail 
i of a deep brown, irregularly barred and blotch- 
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ed with an obſcure aſh colour, and uſually white 
at the roots of the feathers. The legs are yel- 
low, ſhort, and very ſtrong; being three inches 
in circumference, and feathered to the very feet. 
The toes are covered with large ſcales, and armed 
with the moſt formidable glaws, the middle of 
which are two inches long, The EAGLE is a 
very intrepid and magnanimous creature, dreads 
no attack in its own element, and is often dread- 
ful to the natives of another. All kinds of poul- 
try, ſheep, and even dogs, are alarmed at the 
moſt diſtant voice, and much more at the fight 
of one, They generally breed in the loftieſt and 
leaſt acceſſible rocks, and frequent the moſt ſo- 
litary defarts. Nor are there ever two pair of 
them to be found in the ſame mountain. They 
keep ſeparate to find a more ample ſupply, and 
conſider their quantity of game as the beſt proof 
of dominion; Their natures are ſo magnanimous 
that they diſdain petty plunder, and only purſue 
animals worthy the conqueſt. It is not, till long mo- 
leſted and irritated with the teaſing chatter of the 
Took and magpye, that they deign to chaſtiſe 
them. Nor do they ſhare any other prey, than 
what they acquire by their own exertion. They 
never ſtoop to carrion, however hungry, nor when 
ſatiated ever return to the ſame carcaſe, but leave 
it to others leſs ſucceſsful in the chace, and leſs 
difficult to pleaſe. Bred for war, they are ene- 
mies of all ſociety, fierce, but not implacable; 
and though not eaſily tamed, capable of great do- 
cility, and in ſome caſes; eſpecially when gently 
treated, of inviolable attachment. This how- 
ever happens but rarely, as their keeper, of the 
two brutes, is often the moſt ſavage and unrelent- 


ing. His inhuman harſhneſs, the EAGLE 
ſome- 
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ſometime ſuddenly and ſeverely revenzes. A 
gentleman of the South of Scotland, not many 
years ago, had a tane EAGLE, whom the 
keeper one day,. for ſome petty fault, thought 
proper to laſh with a horſe whip. A whole week 
after, as he ſtooped within reach of the chain, the 
enraged creature, recollecting the late inſult, flew 
full in his face, with ſo much fury and velocity, 
that he was terribly wounded, and driven fo far 
backwards by the blow, as to be out of all fur- 
ther danger. The cries of the EAGLE alarmed 
the family, who found the poor fellow {prawling 
at ſome diſtance, in a very bloody plight, equally 
ſtunned with the fright and the fall. "The ani- 
ma! was ſtill pacing and ſcreaming, in a manner 
not leſs threatning than majeitic. It was even 
dreaded, whether, in ſuch a fit of paſſion, he might 
not break looſe, which fortunately for them per- 
haps, he did juſt as they withdrew, and eſcaped 
for ever. In ſuch caſes they are dangerous do- 
meſtics, and no wonder they ſometimes turn their 
force againſt their maiter, When brought into 
the field for the purpoſes of fowling, the falconer 
is ſeldom ſure of the EAGLE's attachment. A 
certain. innate pride, and love of liberty, ſtill 
prompts him to regain his native folitudes. And 
when let looſe, the moment he is ſeen firſt to ſtoop 
towards the ground, and then ſpring perpendi- 
cularly into the clouds, he is juſtly given up for 
loft. But when he does grow fond of h's feeder, 
which is often the caſe, he liberally provides both. 
for his pleaſure and ſupport. The EAGLE is 
always formidable, but peculiarly in bringing up 
Vs young. t hey bear away tor that purpole, 
geeſe, cranes, hares, lambs, and kids, and oftes de- 
ſtroy fawns and calves, drink their blood, and carry 
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part of their fleſh to their retreat. It is ſaid, a 
country man once got a comfortable ſubſiſtance 
for his family, out of an eagle's neſt, during a 
ſummer of famine, He protracted their affiduity 
beyond their uſual time, by clipping the wings, 
and retarding the flight of the young, and tying 
them, ſo as to increafe their cries, which is al- 
ways found to encreaſe the parents diſpatch in 
ſupplying their wants. It was lucky for him the 
old ones did not detect the plunderer, otherwiſe 
their reſentment might have been fatal. For a 
peaſant, not long ago, reſolved to rob an EA- 
GLE's neſt, which he knew to be built in a 
ſmall iſland, in the beautiful lake of Killarney. 
He ſtripped for this purpoſe, and ſwam in when 
the old ones were gone, but while yet up to the 
chin in water to return with his prey, the parents 
coming home, and miſſing their offsſpring, quick- 
Iy fell on the plunderer, killed him on the ſpot, 
and reſc uedtheir young. 1 


Thus the bold BIRD her helpleſs young attends, 
From danger guards them, and from want defends ; 
In ſearch of prey, ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 

And with th untaſted food ſupplies her care. 


Their make is extremely fibrous and muſcular, 
but their chief ſtrength lies in their beak, their 
talons, and their wings. There is hardly any 
AHuadrupede a match for them, as they are capa- 
ble of giving the moſt terrible annoyance, with- 
out almoſt any danger to themſelves. One flap 
of their wing, has been known to lay a man dead 
in an inſtant. Their neſt is often contrived to 
elude the inclemency of the weather, by ſome 
jetting crag that hangs over it. The ſtructure, 
os which 
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which is large and flat, coſts them ſo much fa- 
tigue in rearing, that they often make it ſerve for 
life. The females never lay above two or three 
eggs at moſt, hatch them for thirty days, and 
bring forth but once a year. They are ſaid to 
live above an hundred years, and die at laſt not 
of old age, as other animals do, but from the 
beaks turning inward upon the under mandible, 
and thus preventing their taking any food. The 
ancients called the EAGLE the bird of Heaven. 
The genius of the creature had ſomething in it 
congenial to their own. It is faid to keep its 
eyes ſteadfaſtly fixed on the ſun, and to ſpring 
in a ſtraight line towards that glorious luminary 
with aſtoniſhing ardour, and to an amazin 
height. Strangers cannot approach the ma 
of them without ſome danger. The Pondicherry 
Eagle, whoſe wings are generally expanded in a 
| of reſt, is a very ſublime figure, He is 
 whiteith about the neck and head, which has an 
appearance ſingularly beautiful and wild. His 
body and wings are of a deep cheſnut colour, but 
the ſix outward tail feathers are one half black. 
The particulars in which he differs from the reſt, 
are not diſtinctly ſpecified by hiſtorians, nor per- 
haps very intereſting though they were known. 
The EAGLE's intrepid flight towards the 
ſplendid vault of Heaven, and inſtead of ſeeking 
the ſhade with other birds, fixing his eyes ſtead- 
faſtly on the ſun, as he cleaves the yielding ſky, 
is. a favourite idea of every poet, who has genius 
enough to reach the ſublimeſt imagery that the 
whole creation affords. Thomſon, who, as 
Pope ſaid of Shakeſpear, in moſt of his deſcrip- 
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tions at leaſt, is but a funnel through which na- 
ture ſpeaks, paints. this circumſtance with. his 
uſual propriety : "4 


Invited tu the cliff, ta whoſe dark brow 
He clings, the fleep aſcending EAGLE ſoars, 
With upward pinion through the flood of day; 
And giving full his boſom to the blaze, 
Gains on the ſun.— 


The CONDOR is an American bird, and 
ſaid to be yet more fierce and formidable than the 
eagle. It poſſeſſes, indeed, every quality that 
can render it dreadful to the feathered kind, to 
| beaſts, and even to man himſelf. Nothing can 
be more piercing than their ſight, nothing more 
aweful than their air and figure in the act of fly- 
ing. Thoſe who have ſeen them, aſſert, that 
their body is larger than that of a ſheep, and ſuch 
as have taken their dimenſions moſt accurately. 
tell us, that their wings meaſure from tip to tip 
above twelve feet. It is ſuppoſed, that the great 
bird, called the rock, deſcribed fo fabulouſly by 
by the Arabian writers, is but a ſpecies of the 
CONDOR. The great bird of Tarnaſſar, in 

the Eaſt-Indies, as well as the vulture of Sene- 
gal, that carries off children, are probably both 
of the ſame family. The fact is, however, we 

know very little about them. For in the deſarts of 

Pachomac, where they chiefly frequent, men 
rarely venture to travel. Alone it would be in- 

ſtant and inevitable deſtruction, and multitudes 
would keep the animals at too great a diſtance. 

Theſe wild inhoſpitable regions are very ſuffici- 

ent of themſelves to inſpire a ſecret horror. Bro- 

ken precipices, prowling panthers, foreſts uy. 

vocal 
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vocal with the hifling of ſerpents, and mountains 
rendered ſtill more terrible by the CONDOR; 
the only bird that dares venture to make its reſi- 
dence in ſuch a hoſtile ſituation. 


Under the name of VOL TURE, as we have 
not room to mark the diſtinctions of the different 
kinds, we mean to comprehend the golden, the 
aſh · coloured, and the brown V UL TURE, which 
are the inhabitants of Europe; the bearded V UL- 
TURE, the Brafilian VULTURE, and the 
king of the VUL TURES, which are found on- 
ly in South America. Theſe creatures, inſtead of 
being generous, bold, and enterpriſing, like the 
eagle, are ſhockingly voracious, groveling, and 
indolent. They may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
the eagle, by the nakedneſs of their Reads and 

necks, the prominence of their eyes, the ſhort- 
neſs and ſtraightneſs of their claws, the downy 
inſide of their wings, and their ſtooping attitude. 
They ſeldom attack live animals when they can 
be ſupplied with dead ones, and generally over- 
power their prey by a cowardly combination. Pu- 
trifaction and ſtench, inſtead of deterring, only 
ferve to allure them. The deſtruction of them, 
is proſcribed in the vicinity of Grand Cairo, 
merely becauſe they inſtantly devour all the filth 
and carrion of that great city. There they may 
be ſeen in the nel peaceful concert with wild 
dogs, tearing and glutting themſelves with every 
dead carcaſe tthat falls in their way. They are 
ſaid to be wonderfully dexterous at ſeparating the 
fleſh from the bones, and leaving the ſkin intire. 
Their powers of ſmelling are ſingularly ſtrong 
and acute. Nor are they very apprehenſive of 
danger. They are known to eat ſo rm 
; that 
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that after a full meal they are hardly able to move, 
and generally diſgor.e before they can fly. As 
the eagle never makes but one meal of his prey, 
however large, they are uſually hovering at a 
diſtance, to fall on the moment he gives over. 
But his ſuperiority is ſtrongly marked, in their 
not daring to approach while he is preſent. 
Whatever they can ſeize with leaſt trouble and 
danger, is their prey; but crocodiles eggs are 
their favourite food. They build in the moſt ſo- 
litary and hidden ſpots, lay but two eggs at a 
time, and produce only once a year. 


The KING of the V UL TURES, beſides the 
qualities already mentioned as common tothe kind, 
poſſeſſes ſome marks of. diſtinction that deſerve a 
ſeparate deſcription. He is larger than a turkey- 
cock, but chiefly remarkable for the odd forma- 
tion of the ſkin of his head and neck. This ſkin 
is of an orange colour, ariſes from the baſe of the 
bill, and ftretches on each fide of the head. 
From thence it proceeds, like an indented comb, 
and falls on either fide, according to the motion of 

the head. The eyes are ſurrounded with a ſkin 
of the fineſt ſcarlet, and the iris has the colour 
and luſtre of pearl, The head and neck are 
wholly without feathers; covered with a fleſh co- 
toured ſkin on the upper part, a beautiful ſcarlet 
behind, and a duſkier-coloured ſkin before the 
head. Beneath the back part of the head, ariſes 
a little tuft of black down, from which iſſues and 
extends beneath the throat, a wrinkled ſkin of a 
browniſh colour, mixed with blue, and reddiſh be- 
hind. Below, on the naked parts of the neck, is 
a collar formed by ſoft longith feathers, of a deep 
aſh colour, which ſurround the neck, and cover 


the 
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the breaſt before, Into this collar the bird ſome- 


times withdraws its whole neck, and ſometimes 
part of its head, f 


The GYR FALCON exceeds all others in 
in the largeneſs of his ſize; for he approaches 
nearly to the magnitude of the eagle. The top 
of the head is flat, and of an aſh-colour, with a 
ſttrong, thick, ſhort, and blue beak. The fea- 
thers of the back and wings are marked with 
black ſpots, in the ſhape of an heart. He is a 
generous, magnanimous, and daring bird, His 
attachment to his keeper is endearing and noble. 
He ſeldom flies away, and very few game eſcape 
him. Such is his aſtoniſhing docility, that he 
knows every ſign, every geſture, every tone of 
voice, that are adapted for his direction. He 
dreads not in his tame ſtate the EAGLE himſelf, 
as if he took courage from the preſence of his 
maſter, but he chicfly flies at the ſtork, the heron, 
and the crane. 


The FALCON, properly ſo called, is the ſe- 
cond in magnitude and fame. There are ſome 
varieties in this bird, but two only merit diſtinc- 
tion. TheGENTILand PEREGRINE are both 
much leſs than the GYR, and ſomewhat about 
the ſize of a raven. "They differ but ſlightly, and 
perhaps only from the different ſtates they were 
in when brought into captivity. One kind 
moults in March, the other not till the middle 
of Auguſt, The PEREGRINE is ſtronger in 
the ſhoulder, has a larger eye, though more ſunk 
in his head, his beak is ſtronger, his legs longer, 
and the toes better divided, | 

Next 


2 
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Next in fize to theſe is the LANNER, a bird 
now very little known in Europe. He poſſeſſes 
the ſame daring, fierce, and formidable qualities 
to his aerial neighbours, with the reſt of this he- 
roic kind. One neſt is ſaid to ſerve him through 
life. He builds in ſome very ſolitary place, but 
never attempts to hide his neſt, It would ſeem 
as if a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior ſtrength and cou- 
rage, raiſed him above the common artifices of 
the feathered creation. Theſe birds moult in 
Auguſt, lay no more than two eggs at a time, 
and hatch only once a year. 


The MERLIN, though the ſmalleſt of all the 
hawk or falcon kind, and not much Jarger than 
a thruſh, yer diſplays a degree of courage that 
renders him formidable to birds ten-times his ſize, 
He has been often known to kill a partridge, or 
a quail, at a ſingle pounce from above, Indeed 
no bird of prey has a more dextrous method of 
inflicting a fatal wound. The breaſt and belly 
are of a ruſty white, dappled all over with brown 
ſpots. The legs are long, ſlender, and yellow; 
the talons are black, and exquiſitely ſnarp; and 
the bill is remarkably thick, hard, and pointed, 


Of all obſcene birds the BUZZARD with us 
is perhaps the moſt plenty. He is very flugeiſh 
and inactive, and often remains perched whole 
days together on the ſame bough. He is rather 
an aſſaſſin than a purſuer, and lives more on 
frogs, mice, and inſects, which he can eaſily 
ſeize, than on birds, which are not to be taken 
without much exertion, and ſome danger, He 
lives in ſummer by robbing the neſts of other 
birds, and ſucking their eggs, and more reſembles 
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the owl kind in his countenance, than any other 
rapacious bird of . His very figure implies 
the ſtupidity of his diſpoſition, and ſo little is he 
capable of inſtruction; that his name is adapted 
in common language. 'The HONEY BUZ 
ZARD, the MOOR BUZZARD, and the 


HEN HARRIER, are all of the ſtupid tribe, and 


differ chiefly in their ſize, growing leſs in the 
order now mentioned. 


The GOOSE HAWE is bigger than the 


common buzzard, The colour of his head, 


neck, back, and upper-ſide of the wing, is a deep 


brown. The whole breaſt and belly are white, 


but finely variegated with many tranſverſe black 
lines, or rather daſhes, His thighs are covered 
with reddiſh feathers, having a black line in the 
middle down the ſhaft. His legs and feet are 
'ellow, his talons black, and his beak blue. 
What diſtinguiſhes him from all other hawks is, 


that his wings, when cloſed, come not near 


the end of his tail, and that he is much larger 
than any of this infenor kind. His train is long, 
of a dun-colour, with four or five croſs blackiſh 
bars, ſtanding at a widediſtance from each other. 


He pieys on rabbits, partriges, pheaſants, geeſe, 


and cranes. 


Some think the SPARROW HAWEF the 
boldeſt, and beſt of all others, for the pleaſure of 
the chaſe. I know, from experience, that no 
bird is more capable of attachment, or more en- 
terpriſing and courageous to its ſize, I have ſeen 


it fly at a turky-cock, and when beatten, return 


to the charge with undaunted intrepidity, and 
known it kill a chicken fix times as big as itſelf, 


R And 
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And J very well remember, though a boy, that 
he uſed to accompany me through the fields, catch 
His game, devour it at his leiſure, and after all, 
find me out wherever I went. Nor after the fiſt 
or ſecond adventure of this kind, was I ever 

afraid of looking him. A peaſant, to my great 
mortification, ſhot him one day, for having made 
rather too free with ſome of his poultry. He is fully 
as big as the largeſt wood pigeon. His beak is 
ſhort, hooked, blue and 'black about the tip, 
He has a cloven tongue, with little, fierce, ſhining 
eyes. Moſt feathers on his head and neck are 
white at the bottom. All his upper parts are co- 
vered with a dark, gloſſy brown, except a few 
wing feathers which are ſpotted with white, His 
neck, belly, and under parts, are rather of a 
ruſſet complexion. His wings, when ſhut, reach 
about the middle of his tail, His thighs, like 
| thoſe of all other birds of prey, are ſtrong and 
fleſhy, his legs ſlender and yellow, his toes long 
and muſcular, and his talons ſhine like poliſhed 
Reel. They build moſtly in rocks, lay about 
fe eggs, which at the blunt end, are marked, with 
red ſpots. Nor do they feed on any thing but 
birds. And theſe they always catch for them- 
ſelves. 


The KITE or GLEAD, may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all the reſt of this bloody tribe, by his 
Torky tail and flow, floating motion. He ſeems al- 
moſt for ever on wing yet makes not the ſmalleſt 
effort to fly, but reſts himſelf on the boſom of the 
air, ſwiming leiſurely along, and only flapping 
his wings now and then, at the greateſt intervals, 
There is ſomething in his air, however, very no- 
ble and majeſtic. His eyes are prominent and 

| glaring 
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glaring, bis flight ſingular and ſolemn, his colour 
a dimith red, and all his feathers tinged at the end 
with a beautiful ring of white, He lives only on 
accidental carnage, as almoſt every bird in the 
air is able to avoid him. Indeed, his pitiful, 
whining note, is too well known not to give 
them the alarm; and he is conſtantly repeating it, 
as if he meant they ſhould know of his coming. 
He may be conſidered, however, as an inſidious. 
thief, who only prowls about for plunder ; and 
when he finds a ſmall bird wounded, or a 
young chicken ſtrayed too far from its mother, he 
inſtantly ſeizes the hour of calamity ; and, like a 
famiſhed glutton, is ſure to ſhew no mercy. 
Hunger, in truth, often urges him to acts of the 
greateſt deſperation, He may be ſeen ſometimes: 
flying round and round, for a while, to mark a 
clutch of chickens, and then on a ſudden dart 
like lightening on the unreſiſting little animal, and 
carry it off ; the hen in vain crying out, the boys. 
hooting and caſting ſtones, to ſcare him from his 
plunder. For this reaſon, of all birds, the KITE 
is the good houſewife's greateſt torment and 
averſion. 9 e 


The BUTCHER BIRD is about as large as 
a thruſh, His bill is jet black, about an inch 
long, and hooked at the end. This mark, toge- 
ther with its carnivorous appetites, rank it 
among the rapactious birds; at the fame time that 
its legs and feet, which are ſlender, and its toes 
formed ſomewhat differently from the former, 
would ſeem to make it the ſhade between ſuch. 
birds as live wholly on fleſh, and ſuch aslive chief- 
ly on inſects and grain. Its habits intirely cor- 
reſpond with its confirmation, as it. lives, in fact, 
| 1 a8 
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as well on fleſh as on inſets, Its appetite for 
fleſh, however, is by far the moſt prevalent, and 
it never takes up with the former but where it 
cannot obtain the latter. Birds of this kind muſt, 
therefore, lead a life of continual hoſtility. And 
ſuch is their intrepidity, that, little as they are, they 
boldly go to war with the pie, the crow, and the 
keſtril, all above four times their ſize. They 
fight like lions, on the defenſive, againſt every 
enemy, and often make the attack with ad- 
vantage. When both male and female unite to 
protect their young, the moment any animal 
whatever ſhews the leaſt inclination to moleſt 
them, they reſolutely ſally forth, and often die in 
the protection of thoſe who ſeem dearer to them 
than life; but ſeldom, however, without, atthe ſame 
time, killing the aſſailant onthe ſpot, The moſt re- 
doubtable birds reſpect them, and they confidently 
fly in their company, without fearing their power or 
avoiding their reſentment. Small birds are their 
uſual food ; and when they have killed their prey, 
they are ſaid to fix them on a thorn ; and when 
thus ſpitted, pull them to pieces with their bills. 
Their neſts, which are generally fixed on the forked 
branch of ſome tall and buſhy tree, is compoſed 
of white moſs, interwoven with long graſs, and 
comfortably lined with the fineſt wool. They 
lay about fx eggs, of a white colour, but encir- 
cled at the bigger end with a ſtring of browniſh 
red. They feed their young with caterpillars 
and other inſects, but ſoon after accuſtom them 
to fleſh, which the male in'particular procures for 
them with great induſtry, They differ from other 
birds of prey extremely in paternal affection; for, 
inſtead of driving out their young from the neſt 
to ſhift for themſelves, as others do, they ſtil} con- 
tinue 
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tinue to cheriſh and keep them with care, and: 
even when adult, do not forſake them. In this 
manner the whole brcod live in a family toge- 
ther till the time of annual incubation return. 
Then this union is at an end, the family parts 
for ever, and each brood eſtabliſhes a little ſe- 
parate ſociety, of its own. Their manner of 
flying is always up and down, never direct or 
ſide ways. There are many different kinds of 
them, but moſt of theſe characteriſtics are com 
mon alike to them all. e 


All birds of the OWL kind may be conſidered 
as nocturnal robbers, whoſe deeds are literally 
thoſe of darkneſs and death. They are not 
more cruel and rapacious, than cowardly and 
treacherous. That every moment of time, as 
well as every point of ſpace, may be filled with- 
actors and actions, the eyes of theſe creatures 
are curiouſly conſtructed for ſeeing in the duſk 
better than in the broad glare of ſun- ſnine. The 
organs of viſion, in all animals, have the power 
of ſhutting out too much light, or admitting a 

ſufficiency, by the contraction and dilatation of 
the pupil. This quality OWLS poſſeſs in ſin- 
gular perfection. By. contracting the pupil, the 
brighter light of day, which would act too pow- 
erfully on the ſenſibility of the retina, is ex- 
eluded; by dilating the pupil, the animal takes 
in the more faint rays of the night, by which 
means he diſcovers his prey, and catches it with 

greater facility in the dark. Beſides; there is an 
irradiation on the back of the eye, and the very. 
iris itſelf has a faculty of refleCting the rays of 
light, ſo as to aſſiſt viſion in the gloomy places, 
Where theſe birds are found to frequent. The 
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greathorned OWL generally breeds in the cavern 
of a rock, the hollow of a tree, or the turret of ſome 
ruined caſtle, His neſt is near three feet in dia- 
meter, and compoſed of ſticks bound together 
by the fibrous roots of trees, and lined with 
leaves on the inſide. They never hatch more 
than three, ſeldom above two at a time. The 
leſſer kinds diſpoſſes ſome other birds, and appro- 
priate their neſts for their own purpoſes. They 
differ greatly in their ſize and plumage, but all 
prey by night, and have their eyes formed for 
nocturnal viſion. All of them have likewiſe very 
nearly the ſame note. At leaſt, the prejudices of 
mankind are united with their ſenſations to ren- 
der this nocturnal ſcream equally hideous and 
diſagreeable in every one of them. The ſcreech 
OWLS, in particular, have always been revered 
by the vulger, as indicating ſome ſudden and 
dreadful calamity. It heightens, however, to my 
feelings, the ſolemnity of a ſtill, moon- light night, 
very ſenſibly. And a poet, who ſung in the ſub- 
limeſt ſtrains the moſt refined melancholy could 
inſpire, has hapily availed himſelf of this pic- 
tureſque circumſtance in the following elegant 
deſcrip: ion of the evening: e 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the fight, 
And all the air a folemn ary holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds ; 
Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping OWL does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch as, wand ring near ber ſacred bower, 
Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. 


1 Incapable 
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Incapable of ſeing their prey, and avoiding 
danger ſufficiently in the full blaze of day, they 
keep all this time concealed in ſome obſcure re- 
treat ſuited to their gloomy appetites, and there 
continue in ſolitude and ſilence, The cavern of 
a rock, the boſom of a rotten tree, the battle- 
ment of a caſtle in ruins, ſome unfrequented cor- 
ner or obſcure hole in a farmer's out-houſe, are 
the places where they uſually elude the light. 
Should they then venture abroad, every thing 
dazzles and diſtracts them. Legions of birds 
flocks about them, and ſingle them out as objects 
of derifion and contempt. The blackbird, the 
thruſh, the jay, the bunting, and the redbreaſt, 
all come in hle, and employ their little arts of in- 
ſult and abuſe. The ſmalleſt, the feebleſt, and 
the moſt contemptible of this bewildered creature's 
enemies, are then the foremoſt to injure and tor- 
ment him. They encreaſe their cries and tur- 
bulence round him, flap him with their wings, and, 
| like all cowards, are ready to ſhew their courage to 
be great, as they are ſenſible their danger is but 
ſmall. The unfortunate wanderer, not knowing 
where he is, whom to attack, whither to fly,, 
patiently fits, and ſuffers all their indignities with. 
the ſtupidity of a ſtoic. It is enough, that he ap- 
por by day, to ſet the whole grove in an uproar. 
ither the averſion all the ſmaller kind of birds 
have to his company, or a temporary conſciouſ- 
neſs of their own ſecurity, makes them purſue 
him without ceaſing, whilſt they encourage each 
other by mutual cries, to lend aſſiſtance in the 
laudable purſuit. But, a monſter far more inhu- 
man and perfidious than the OWL, moſt cruelly 
revenges his injuries. Bird catchers counterfeit 
his cry very naturally; and having before limed 
the 
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the branches of an hedge, they ſit unſeen, and 


ive the call. Inſtantly all the little creatures 
Rock to the place, in hopes of ſtareing their 


wonted game; but, inſtead of a ſtupid, ſtareing daz- 


zled antagoniſt, they find themſelves caught in a 


ſnare by the pitiful trick of ſome mean, inſidious, 


lurking miſcreant. It is not near ſo unpleaſant 


to ſee one ſtupid, rapacious bird, made, in ſome 
ſort, a decoy for deceiving another. Thus, to lure 


the kite, when falconers deſire to catch him for 


the purpoſes of training the falcon, the great 
horned OWL is disfigured by the tail of a fox. 


In this groteſque ſhape he ſails ſlowly along, fly- 


ing, as uſual, very low, The poor kite, either cu- 


rious to obſerve ſuch an odd kind of animal, or 


perhaps inquiſitive to know whether it may not 


be very good prey, ſtill flies after, and comes 


nearer and nearer. In this manner he continues 


"EY 


to hover, till the falconer, ſetting a ſtrong-winged 
hawk againſt him, ſeizes him at once, and draggs 
him into captivity, 


PART THIR D. 


THE tranſition is not unnatural from the 
flerceſt to the tameſt of birds. Theſe, for the 
moſt part, man has taken under his protection, 
or rather, being the moſt powerful and aſpiring 


of all rapacious animals, he imperiouſly appro- 
priates the whole game to himſelf. And he vin- 


dicates his prey not from principles of generoſity, 
but of intereſt. But he who ſtudies nature im- 
partially, would wiſh to know what they gain by 


this ſlaviſh ſubjection, which ſhe denied them in- 


a ſtate 
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a ſtate of independance. Their ſubſiſtence may. 
be more certain, but their pleaſures muſt be con- 
ſiderably abridged. They are not ſo obnoxious 
to the depredations of thoſe creatures who live 
entirely by preying on others, but their lives are 
entirely in the option of their new maſter, whoſe 
will they cannot diſpute, becauſe unable to reſiſt 
his power. Indeed, the mutulations which art has 
introduced, wherever her influence extends, are 
not leſs prepoſterous than numerous. Every 
thing ſeems to grow deformed in proportion as 
cultivated, but pure mind. The exterior of 


all animals, at leaſt, is degraded, and loſes every 


veſtage of native beauty the moment they ac- 
knowledge human ſuperiority. The ſhape of the 
ſheep, the dog, the cock, for example, are ſo totally 
altered, that there is no knowing their original 
Rock from ſuch diſſimilar branches. Under this 
kind, may be ranked all thoſe whoſe fleſh is 
white, and who, comparatively to their head and 
limbs, have bulky bodies. They are furniſhed 
with ſhort, ſtrong bills for- picking up grain, 
which is their chief, and often, their only ſuſte- 
nance. Their wings are ſhort and concave, for 
which reaſon they cannot fly far. They lay ma- 
ny eggs, and as the young are not deſtined to con- 
tinue any time in the neſt, it is generally made on 
the ground. Their toes are all united by a mem- 
brane as far as the firſt articulation, and then di- 
vided like thoſe of the preceding claſs. Their fea- 
tures, of general ſimilitude, are ſeveral and ſtrik- 
ing. The common cock, the peacock, the tur- 
key, the Guinea hen, the pheaſant, the buſtard, 
the grous, the partridge, and the quail, are all 
equally granivorous, fleſhy, and delicate to the pa- 
late. Theſe are the peaceable tenants of the 
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field, and ſhun thoſe parts of the foreſt which a- 


bound with numerous tribes, who carry on un- 
ceaſing hoſtilities againſt them. We accordingly 
find them altogether in ſociety ; and though, like 
all other animals, they may have occaſional dif- 
putes, yet, when kept in the famediftrict, and fed 


in the fame yard, they acquire the habits of ſub- 


ordination ſo well, that in proportion as each 
knows his own ſtrength, he ſeldom tries a ſecond 
time the combat where he has once been worſted. 


The COC, of all other birds, has been firſt. 
reclaimed from the foreſt, and ſeems the oldeſt 
companion of man, He exhibits alſo the greateſt 
number of varieties. There is not, perhaps, two 
birds of this ſpecies that exactly reſemble each 


other in plumage and form. The tail, which 


makes ſuch a beautiful figure in many, is yet 


wanting in others; and not the tail only, but the 


rump alſo. A particular ſpecies of them has five 
toes, while all the reſt has but four. The fea- 


thers, which lie ſo fleak and in ſuch beauti- 


ful order in moſt of thoſe we know, are in 
a peculiar breed, all inverted, and ſtand ſtar- 
ing the wrong way. Nay, ſuch as come from 
Japan, inſtead of feathers, ſeem covered over with 
hair. This animal is found in the iſlands of 
Tinian, in many others of the Indian ocean, 


and in the woode, on the coaſt of Malabar, in 


his ancient ſtate - of independence. There his 
plumage is black and yellow,, and his comb and 
wattles yellow and purple. And their bones, which, 
when boiled with us, are white, as every body 
knows, in them are black as ebony, No animal 


1s more courageous than the cock, when oppoſed 
to one of his own ſpecies. This, perhaps, may be 
aà conſequence of his extreme ſalaciouſneſs. A 
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is the only animal whoſe ſpirits are not abated by 
indulgence. He is known, however, to grow old 
very ſoon. A hen, where roperly kept, will lay In 
the year above two hundred eggs. She lays fre - 


- quently enough without the impregnation of the 


male, but eggs of that kind are incapable of being 
hatched. The time of litting is marked by her 
clucking note, and diſcontinuing to lay, In her 
wild ſtate, ſhe ſeldom has more than fifteen eggs 
under her, and never leſs, Her patience and 


perſeverance in the action of hatching, are quite 


extraordinary, She then frequently turns her 


eggs with the greateſt care, and even removes 


them, on occaſion, to different ſituations, In a- 
bout three weeks time, the young brood burſt 
their confinement, While a mother, from the 


| moſt cowardlyand voracious, ſhe becomes the moſt 
daring and abſtemuous of animals. As the chickens 


ſhe rears bear no proportion to the eggs ſhe 
produces, many artificial ſchemes of hatching 


have been attempted, The moſt ſucceſsful is, 


where a capon is made to ſupply the place of a 
hen, He is firſt of all made fo tame as to feed 
from one's hand, About evening the feathers 


are plucked from his breaſt, and the bare parts 


rubbed with nettles. Then chickens are put to 
him, which preſently run under, and probably, 


_ rubbing the irretated ſkin gent] y with their heads, 


divert and allay the ſtinging pain which the 
nettles had juſt produced. This is repeated for 


"two or three nights, till the animal takes an af- 
tection to the chickens that have thus given him 


relief, and continues to give them the protection 
they demand. Perhaps alſo their querulous 
voice may diſpoſe him to ſuccour the diſtreſt. 
From 


ſingle cock ſuffices for ten or a dozen hens, and he 
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From that inſtant he brings up a brood of 
chickens, like a hen, clutching ; Fly feedin 
them, clucking, and affiduouſlyperforming all the 
functions of t ie tendereſt parent. How finel) 
does Thomſon characteriſe the HOUSE HE 
in one of the beſt domeſtic ſcenes, perhaps, chat 


ever was painted by pen or pencil. His words 
are theſe: 


— -The careful ben 
Calls all hor en family mt, 
Fed und defended by the fearleſs cock, 


Whoſe breaft with ardour flames, as on 1 walks, 
I and crows defiance, — 


The PEACOCK came from the Eaſt Indies, 
and is ſtill to be found wild in the Ifland of Java 
and Ceylon. It is ſaid, when Alexander was in 
India, that he ſaw them flying wild on the banks 
of the river Hyarotis, and was ſo ſtruck with their 
beauty, that he laid a fine on all who ſhould kill or 
diturb them. The Greeks were ſo much taken 
with the beauty of this bird, when firſt brought a- 
mong them, that it was ſhewn for money, and 
many came from Lacedæmon and bk ge to ſee 
At the tables of the rich it was once eſteemed 
a wag They were talked of in Rome as the 
firſt of viands. And not long ago it was cuſto- 
to ſerve them upat entertainments in France, 
dreſſed out in all their plumage, not to be eaten 
but ſeen. Their fleſh is ſaid to keep longer un- 
putrified than any other whatever. There is fcarce 
any food which they will not eat, but they are 
fondeſt of barley. In a domeſtic ſtate, they are by 
far the moſt troubleſome of all poultry. They 
{trip the tiles or thatch from the roofs of houſes, 


lay 
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lay waſte the labours of the gardener, root up 
the choiceſt ſeeds, and nip favourite flowers in 
the bud. He is {till more ſalacious than the com- 


mon cock. He ſometimes treads the ſitting hen 


© 


and breaks her eggs, For this reaſon ſhe gene- 
rally conceals her place of retreat. And he is very 
apt to wander on ſuch occaſions, With us, the 
hen ſeldom lays above five or fix eggs at a time, 
She has none of the beautiful feathers that adorn 
the PEACOCK's tail, nor does he acquire them 


till about two or three years old. They are faid 
to live about twenty years, and are kept, like moſt 


other articles of luxury, aboutgentlemen's houſes, 
more for ornament than uſe. 


The largeſt of all our domeſtic poultry, and 


perhaps the moſt profitable, is the TURKEY. It 
is not yet very certain, whether they originate 


from the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, But their extreme 
delicacy in their infant ſtate, -is an evidence that 
they are natives of a much warmer climate than 
ours, They are rery ſturdy, however, when grown 


up, and ſupport the cold extremely well. The 


COCE in particular, is a very formidable ani- 


mal to lap-dogs and children. He flies indeed at 


whatever ſeems to avoid him; but the moment 
the leaſt ſigns of reſiſtance are ſhewn, he quits 
the held with diſgrace. I have ſeen him trudge 
at the heels of an old infirm lady, and ſingle her 
out whenever ſhe went abroad, as an obſect of 
cowardly inſult, when a child of about two years 
old made him fly. He has a ſtrong averſion to 
ted colour. He briſtles and flies at it, wherever 
he ſees it. And by ſmearing the head of one with 
dirt, their animoſity is inſtantly awakened, and 


a very fierce combat commonly enſues, This 
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bird is a ſtrong image of the bully, in whom cow- 
ardice and pride are fo ſtrongly predominant. 
For immediately on having accompliſhed one of 

his petty inſults, he returns to his train, diſplays 
his plumage, ſtruts about the yard, and gobbles 
out a note of ſelf approbation. And yet he ſhuns 
the weakeſt animal that has ſpirit enough to face 

him. The female is reme:kabiy gentle and mild. 
She diſcovers a ftrong predilection for ants and 
the egs of caterpillars. Her eggs are much larger 


than a common hen's. Of thefe ſhe ſeldom lays 


above eighteen or twenty. And the young are 
ſo extremely tender, that few of them live, un- 
{eſs regarded with the minuteſt attention. Thoſe 


from Norfolk, are ſaid to be the largeſt and beſt 
in this kingdom. Some of them weigh thirty 


pounds. In the Eaſt Indies, however, they grow 
to twice the ſize. N 1 


 PHEASANTS take their name from Phaſis, 
a river of Colchis, in Aſia Minor, on the banks 


of which they were firſt taken and imported into 


Europe. Their beauty, though not ſo dazzling, 
ſplendid, and gaudy, as that of the peacock, ſeems 


ſome how much more gloſſy, rich, and charm- 


ing. The King of Lydia adorned in all the bar- 
barous luxury of the Eaſt, and ſeated on his 
throne, aſked SOLON, Whether he ever beheld 
any thing ſo fine? © Having ſeen” ſaid the philo- 
ſopher, „ the beautiful plumage of the PHEA- 


SANT, no other finery can ever aſtoniſh me.“ 


In fact, nothing diſcovers a greater variety and 
richneſs of ornament than this exquiſite bird. 
The iris of the eyes is yellow, and a fine ſcarlet 
colour, ſprinkled with ſmall ſpecks of black, ſur- 
rounds them. The feathers on the brow are 

| bdlackiſh, 
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blackiſh, and ſweetly mixed with a ſhining pur- 
ple. The top of the head, and upper part of the 
neck are tinged with a deep darkiſh green, that 
ſheds a luſtre wholly inimitable. The breaſt, the 
ſhoulders, the middle of the back, and the fides 
under the wings, are clad with feathers of a black- 
iſh ground, the edges of which are M e 
tinged with a colour that appears ſometimes blac 
and ſometimes purple, according to the different 
lights in which it is placed. Under the purple 
there ie a tranſverſe ſtreak of gold. The tail, 
from the middle feathers to the root, is about 
eighteen inches long; the legs, the feet, and the 
toes, are of the colour of horn. There are black 
ſpurs on the legs, ſhorter than thoſe of a cock; 
their toes are alſo conneCted together two and two 
by a membrane, and the male is vaſtly more beau- 
tiful than the female. They are much more fer- 
tile in a wild than in a tame ſtate. In the one 
they lay eighteen, in the other ſeldom more than 
ten eggs. They are therefore better left at large 
in the woods, than reclaimed to their priſtine 
captivity, Their fecundity, in that ſituation, is 
ſufficient to ſtock the foreſt, their beautiful plu- 
mage adorns it, and their fleſh retains a higher 
flavour from their unlimited freedom. Like all 
othe birds of the poultry kind, they ſeem to have 
but little ſagacity, and are eaſily taxen, At 
night they rooſt on the higheſt trees of the wood, 
and by day come down to the lower branches and 
buſhes, where their food is chiefly found. They 
generally make a kind of flapping noiſe when they 
are with the females, which often appriſes the 
ſportſmen of their retreats, At other times he 
tracks them in the ſnow, and takes them in 
ſprings. But of all birds they are ſhot moſt ea- 
2 8 2 lily, 
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fily, as they always make a whirring noiſe 
when they riſe, by which they alarm the gunner, 
and being a large mark, and flying very ſlow, there 

is ſcarce any miſſing them, Then the poet's ex- 
clamation is but too liberally juſtified. 


Ab] what avails his gleſſy, varying dies, 
His parpled creſt and ſcarlet circled eyes, 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings and breaſt, that flame with gold, 
A piece well-aimed cuts ſhort his feeble flight, 
And all his glories ſink in endleſs night, 


The PINTADA, or GUINEA HEN, ſeems 
to unite the characteriſticks of the turtey and phea- 
fant, It has the fine delicate ſhape of the one 
and bare head of the other. Supported on longer 
legs it may look bigger than a common hen, but 
is not. It has a round back, with a tail turned 
downward like a partridge. The head is covered 
with a kind of caſque, and the whole plumage is 
black, or dark grey, ſpeckled with white ſpots. 
It has wattles under the _bill, which proceed not. 
from the lower chap, as in cocks, but from the 

upper. This gives it a very peculiar air, while its 
reſtleſs gait, and odd chuckling found, diſtinguiſh 
it ſufficiently from all other birds whatever, Ihe 
female is hardly known from the male, they lay 
but fe or ſix eggs in a ſeaſon, they are trouble- 
ſome in rearing, their fleſh is not much eſtemed, 
and we keep them more for ſh2w than uſe, 5 


The BUST ARD, is by far the largeſt native 
bird in Brita n. They are much larger than the 
turkeys; the male often weighing from twenty- 

five to twenty- ſeven pounds. The neck :5 . fot 
"- Jones 
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long, and the leg a foot and a half, Their 
wings are ſo diſportionate to the ſize of their bo- 
dies, that they have the greateſt difficulty in fly- 
ing. The head and neck of the male are aſh- co- 
loured, the back 1s barred tranſverſely with black, 
bright, and ruſt-colours. The greater quill fea- 
thers are white, and the tail, which conſiſts of 
twenty feathers, is marked with broad black bars. 
They are not capable of being tamed, as their 
food is generally the berries of the wildeſt briars, 
or worms, and reptiles, that are moſt plenty in 
uncultivated ſpots. They conſtantly frequent 
the open plains, where there is no coming near 
them without being diſcovered, There they feed 
in flocks, and have their guards placed at a pro- 
per diſtance, They feldom wander far from 
home, and when they grow too fat, as often hap- 
_ pens, the greyhounds are very apt to run them 
down. They change their mates about the time 
of incubation, and ſeparate in pairs if there are 
females enough, otherwiſe the males fight till one 
of them falls. In France, ſome of theſe victims 
of gallantry have been found dead in the 
field. Their neſts are formed on the ſurface of 
the earth, and diſcover neither induſtry nor cun- 
ning. They lay two large eggs, hatch about 
five weeks, and the young run about as ſoon as 
out of the ſhells. They are ſaid to live about 
fiftcen years. Es 


The COCK of the WOOD, or WOOD 
COCK often weighs near fourtcen pounds, 
They are only to be found in tne molt ſolitary 
heaths, and are chiefly diſtinguiſhed from birds of 
the poultry kind, by a naked {kin of a ſcarlet co- 
lour above the eyes, in the place and figure. of 

| "x WY] - -- - eye-brows. 
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eye- brows. In winter he takes to the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of the woods, but ventures from his retreats 
in ſummer, and makes ſudden depredations on 
the corn felds. The delicacy of his fleſh ſets 
an high price on his head, and as he is greatly 
ſought zfter, he is ſeldom off his guard. He at- 
taches himſelf in the foreſt, to the oak and the pine 
tree, He lives on the cones of the latter, when 
he cannot find ants eggs, which he prefers to all 
other food. At the earlieſt return of the ſpring, 
he feels the genial influence of the ſeaſon, 
During the month of March, the approaches 
of courtſhip are continued, and ceaſe not till 
the trees have all their leaves, and the foreſt 
is in full bloom. All this time he is ſeen at 
ſun riſe and ſun ſetting, extremely active on 
one of the largeſt branches of the pine-tree. 
With his tail expanded like a fan, and droop- 
ing wings, he walks backward and forward, 
his neck on the ſtretch, his head ſwollen and red, 
and making a thouſand unaccountable geſticula- 
tions. The cry on this occaſion, is a kind of 
loud exploſion, ſucceeded by a noiſe like the 
whetting of a ſcythe, which ceaſes and com- 
mences alternately for about an hour, and is 
then terminated by the ſame exploſion. All this 
while he is totally abſorbed in his inſtincts and 
amours. This ſtrange cry, which is attended with 
a certain clapping of the wings, is inſtantly un- 
derſtood and obeyed by the females, who come 
flocking in herds, and are impregnated at the 
root of the tree. The female i; much leſs than 
her mate, and ſo unlike him in ſhape and plu- 
mage, that ſhe might well be taken for a bird ef 

a different ſpecics. She ſeldom lays above ſeven 
eggs at a time. Theſe are about the bigneſs of 
the houſe hen's, white and mottled with yellow. 
j She 
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She chooſes for her neſt the drieſt molly ſpot ſhe 
can find, and hatches wholly without any aſſiſt- 
ance from the cock. When obliged, during the 
time of incubation, to leave her eggs in quelt of 
food, ſhe hides them ſo artfully with moſs or dry 
leaves, that they are very rarely diſcovered. She 
is then extremely tame and tranquil, however 
wild and timorous in ordinary. She often keeps 
to her neſt though ſtrangers attempt to drag her 
away. N 


The BLACK COCK, of which the male is 
all over black, though the female is of the colour 
of a partridge, is about the ſize of a common hen, 
and, like the coc# of the word, is only found with 
us in the Highlands of Scotland. Indeed theſe 
birds are taken indiſcriminately for each other. 
Nor is there any other material difterence between 
them, but what lies in thcir colour, and their 
ſize. All their manners, habits, and inſtincts, 
are perfectly ſimilar. | 


The GROUS is often found in great covies, 
in the neighbourhood of corn fields, eſpecially 
where there is heath enough to afford them re- 
treat and ſhelter. For they live moſtly on heath 
bloſſom, corn, and cranberries. In other par- 
ticulars, the manners of all theſe birds have the 
ſtrongeſt ſimilarity, being all equally ſimple in 
their diet, and licentious in their amours. 


PART RIDGEsS are too well known in this 
country to need a formal deſcription. They are 
one of the greateſt delicacies at.the table of the 
rich. And it ſeems not a little remarkable, that 
the cnly pe ple in the world, who bell w fo ro- 

mantically 
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mantically about liberty, ſhould, notwithſtanding, 


inſolently proſcribe the poor's taſting one morſel 


of wild fowl or veniſon, from one end of the 


year to the other. In truth, liberty is no more 


than a mere cant term, and relative to none in 
any ſtate of ſociety whatever, but he who has 
money, or influence enough to make the preſent 
mercenary and ſelfiſh {tate of things yield to his 


inclination, How frequent is it, to hear a coun- 


try ſquire arraigning's his Majeſty and his miniſ- 
ters with tyranny and oppreſſion; who, if his 
own tenants may be credited, is himſelf the moſt 


barbarous, and unrelenting tyrant in nature, 
He appropriates thoſe very game, which feed on 


their ſubſtance, and according to all their ideas 
of juſtice and equity, more their property than 


his. And yet the law, in this famous land of 
liberty, give a ſanction to his claim! With all 
my heart, — but let us no longer imagine ourſelves 
free, with the ſhackles on our wriſts. -PAR- 


'FRIDGES are found in every country, but in 
this only monopolized by the rich, They are 


all immederately addicted to venery. The male 
purſues the female even to her neſt, and roughly 


breaks the eggs, rather than not indulge his in- 


clination. The hen brings forth about ſifteen 


at a time. And they run after the mother with 
aſtoniſhing nimbleneſs, the moment they quit the 
ſhell. The little artifices ſhe produces for their 


pre ſervat on, are wonderful and affectionate, 


Whenever a dog, or any other formidable ani- 


mal approaches, ſhe uſes every means in her 


power to decoy him away. She hovers juſt be- 
fore him, pretends to be ir capable of flying, hops 
up and down almoſt within his reach, but never 
goes off ſo far as in the leaſt to diſcourage his 
purſuit. 


— 
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purſuit. Having thus ſecured the retreat vf her 
young, ſhe at once takes wing, and leaves the 
diſappointed animal to gaze after her in diſpair. 
They moſtly keep together in flocks, during the 
winter, but pair in ſpring, when their ſociety of 


8 courſe diſperſes, and the moſt terrible combats 


are fought among the males for the ſake of the 
females. Their manners, in moſt other reſpects, 
perfectly reſemble all birds of the poultry kind. 
Againſt preying on thoſe harmleſs creatures, it 
would be vain to declaim. 'The perpetrators of 
ſuch horrid frays, are generally and juſtly puniſh- 
ed by nature, with a ſhocking inſenſibility of 
heart, and marked, like their brother butchers, 
with bluntneſs of temper, and rudeneſs of man- 
ners. Thus much at leaſt, I will venture to af- 
firm, that no man of anelegant mind, and fine 
feelings, was ever fond of the ſport. 


As in the ſun the circling covey baſe . 

Their varied plumes, and watchful every way, 
Through the rough ſtubble turn their ſecret eye. 
Caught in the meſhy ſnare, in vain they beat 
Their tale 1wings, entangled more and more; 

Nor on the ſurges of the boundleſs air, 
Though borne triumphant, are they ſafe ; the gun, 
Glanced juſt, and ſudden, from the fotoler's eye 
Certates their ſcunding pinions; and again, 
Inmediate, brings them from the towering wing, 
Dead to the ground; or drives them wide-difpers'd, 
Mounded, and wheeling various, down the wind. 


A QUAIL is not above half the ſize of a par- 
tridge, The feathers of the head are black, edged 
with a ruſty brown; the breaſt is of a pale, yel- 
lowiſh red, ſpotted with black; the feathers on 
che back, are marked with a pale yellox, e 

egs 
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legs are of a pale red. Except in the colour thus 
deſcribed, and their ſize, they every way reſem- 


ble the partrige in ſhape, and indeed all the 


poultry kind, but in the fingle circumſtance of 


their being birds of paſſage. The Jong journies 


aſcribed to them, ſeem however, ſrom many 
circumſtances, ſtill extremely doubtful. Some 
think they migrate only from one province of a 


country to another. They are well known with us 
at leaſt, to fly from the inland countries to thoſe 
bordering on the ſea, where they continue all 


winter. If froſt or ſnow drive them out of the 


ſtubble fields or marſhes, they retreat directly to 


the ſea ſide, ſhelter themſelves among the weeds, 
and live on whatever is thrown up by the water 
on the ſhore. And the time of their appearance, 
on the coaſt of Eſſex in particular, is faid to 


coincide preciſely with their diſappearance from 
the more internal parts of the kingdom. They 


lay about fix or ſeven eggs, their fleſh is not 
reckoned very fine, and they are caught, like par- 


triges, by the aſſiſtance of a net. 


PART FOURTH: 


The Pie kind of birds, have all hoarſe, un- 


muſical voices, flight, active bodies, and a faci- 


lity of flight, that baffles the boldeſt of the ra- 


pacious birds in the purſuit. Few of them, ex- 


| cept the pigeon, are of much uſe to us; but to 


each other, no claſs of birds ſo ingenious, active, 
and well fitted for ſociety, They live in pairs, 
and their mutual attachments are never broken. 
Their neſts are moſtly built in trees or buſhes. 


And 
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And the male, not only ſhares all the fatigues of 


building, but faithfully and punctually relieves 
his mate in the duties of incubation. Both are 
equally buſy and induſtrious, in feeding and che- 
riſhing their young, Certain general laws take 
effect through the whole tribe, to which they 
inavoidably adhere. They have centinels, placed 
at a convenient diſtance, who watch for the ge- 
neral ſafety of every bird in the grove, They 
are equally remarkable for inſtinct, and capabi- 
lity of inſtruction ; and are ſometimes rather too 
fond of fetching and carrying untaught. But 
here, as in every other department of this little 
work, it is impoſſible to ſtop, and ſingly con- 
template every object. 'I odeſcribe the number that 


offers, would be tedious, and the fimilitude 


which one bears to another, would make the hiſ- 
tory diſguſting. ' As he who deſcribes a cam- 
paign, does not ſtop to characteriſe every private 
man in the army, but only ſuch as have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves, by their conduct, courage, 
or treachery ; ſo ſhould the hiſtorian of nature, 
only ſeize the moſt ſtriking pictures before him, 
and having given one account of the moſt re- 
markable, refer the peculiarities of the reſt to 
their general deſcription, 


The RAVEN is at the head of this buſtling 
fraternity. He is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt, by his ſuperior ſize, his hooked bill, and 
the powerful ſound of his wings. His conſtitu- 
tion ſeems equally adopted to every climate. He 
builds on high trees, and for the moſt part they 
fly in pairs. No kind of animal food, however 
putcified, comes amiſs to them. I mylelf, wit- 
neſſed one of them pick out a lamb's eye, way 

"a 
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the poor innocent thing lay beſide its dam half 
aſleep. The wary plunderer came ſoftly up be- 
hind the unſuſpecting victim of his cruel depre- 
dation, and with one ſavage effort carried off 
the prize. When the raven is taken in, as a do- 
meſtic, he diſplays many amuſing and ſome uſe- 
ful qualities. Buſy, inquiſitive, and impatient, 
he goes every where, affronts and drives off the 
dogs, plays his pranks on the poultry, and is 
particularly aſſiduous in cultivating the good will 
the cook-maid, But he generally joins the 
flattering addreſs of the favourite, with his vices 
and defects, He is a glutton by nature, and a 
thief by habit, He does not confine himſelf to 
petty depredations on the pantry or larder, he 
ſoars at more magnificent plunder, A piece of 
money, a tea ſpoon, or a ring, are always tempt- 
ing baits to his avarice. In their wild ſtate, they 
often take up with the moſt unfrequented places, 
and drive all other birds from their vicinity. They 
permit not even their young, in ſuch a ſituation, 
to be too near them, but ſet them adrift as ſoon 
as able to provide for themſelves. It is ſaid, that 
ſome of them live above an hundred years. And 
à good azpetite, and great exerciſe, which they 
have in a ſingular degree, are the moſt likely 
means to produce longevity. 


The CARRION CROW reſembles the ra- 
ven in its appetites, its building its neſt, its lay- 
ing eggs, and the manner of its bringing up its 

young. He is alſo conſiderably leſs in * be- 
ing hardly eighteen inches in length, whereas 
the raven is at leaſt two feet. The bill is ſtrong, 
thick, and ſtraight, His chief food is dead car- 
caſſes, and he may always be ſeen hovering about 
dung- 
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dunghills and places of ſtench and putrefaction. 
He rejects not any ſort of grain, however, when 
nothing better ſuited to his taſte is at hand. The 
female lays about the ſame number of eggs that 


the raven does, but he is neither ſo bold, ſo do- 
cile, nor ſo much a favourite of mankind, 


The ROYSTON CROW is about the ſize 
vf the preceding one. His appetites are rather 
more {imple than any of the two animals above 
ſpecified, Nor is he half ſo filthy. The breaſt, 
belly, back, and upper part” of the neck, are of 
a paliſh colour. His head and wings are de- 
lightfully gloſſed over with a fine ſhining blue, 
He is a bird of paflage, only viſiting this king- 
dom in the beginning of winter to leave it early 
in the ſpring. He breeds, however, in different 
parts of the Britiſh dominions, and his neſt is 
common enough on trees in Ireland. e 


The JACK DAW is black, like all the for- 
mer, but aſh- coloured on the breaſt and belly. 
He feeds on nuts, fruits, ſeeds and inſects. He 
is not above the ſize of a pigeon. The female 
lays five or fix eggs, much leſs, paler, and hav- 
ing fewer ſpots than thoſe of a crow. He builds 
in ſteeples, high caftits, and old rocks or ruin- 
ous walls. Nor is he leſs famous for ſaucy tricks, 
docility and loquaciouſneſs, than the raven. His 
head is very large for the ſize of his body, which 
ſtrongly indicates his ingenuity and cunning. 
Indeed he may be taught to fetch and carry like a 
ſpaniel, to ſpeak like a parrot, and to ſing like a 
man. He has actually been heard to ſing a tune 
with diſtinctneſs, truth, and humour, 
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The CORNISH CHOU GH is like a jack= 
dato, but bigger, and almoſt the ſize of a crow. 


Eis feet and legs are long and flender, but of a 


red colour, and his plumage is of a deep gloſſy 


black all over. He frequents rocks, old caſtles, 


and churches by the ſea ſide, like the daw, and 


generally with the ſame noiſy aſſiduity and tur- 


bulent impertinence. He is only known along 


the weſtern coaſts of England. 


The ROOK has no carnivorous appetites, 
and feeds on nothihg but infects and corn. I 


pretend not to ſay what the reaſon may be, but it 
ſeems very remarkable that, harſh and cruel] as 


_ our. neighbourhood is, he ſeldom builds at any 


great diſtance from us; nay, he ſometimes makes 


choice of groves in the very midit of cities for 


the place of his retreat and ſecurity. Here the 


colony eſtabliſhes a kind of legal conſtitution, 
by which all ſtrangers are excluded from coming 
to live among them, and none ſuffered to build 
but acknowledged natives of the place. They 
generally keep together in pairs, and when the 


time of courtſhip is over, ſet about making their 


neſts. The ROOKERY, indeed, commences 
with the ſpring. The old ones have only to re- 


pair their former habitations, but the young zre 


_ Wholly unprovided. And, as materials for a new 
. neſt are not always at hand, they often fall a 


pilfering from thoſe of their neighbours around 


them. But theſe ſhifts never go unpuniſhed. On 


fuch occaſions a group of them may be ſeen fall- 
ing all at once on the culprit's neſt, and tearing 
it wholly to pieces. In ſome countries theſe 
creatures are conſidered as a benefit, in others as 
a nuiſance, Their chief food is the worm of 
the 
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the dorbeetle and corn. And could ſavage man 
believe it, they certainly do as much ſervice by 


deſtroying that noxious inſect, as they do injury 
by appropriating a little of the huſbandman's Ins 


ultry. 
The CALAO; or HORNED INDIAN 


RAVEN, exceeds the common one in ſize and 
habits of depredation. But what he differs in 
from all other birds is the beak, which, by its 
length and caryature at the end, appears ſolely 
deſigned for rapine; but then it has a kind of 
horn ſtanding out from the top, which looks- 
ſomewhat like a ſecond bill, and gives this bird, 
otherwiſe fierce and ugly, a very frightful and 
formidable appearance. This horn ſprings out 
of the forehead, and grows to the upper part of 
the bill, being of great bulk, ſo that near the root 
it is four inches broad, not unlike the horn of 
the rhinoceros, but more crooked at the tip. 
Were his body anſwerable in ſize to his head, 
he would exceed moſt. of the largeſt birds in 
magnitude. But the head and beak are out of 
all proportion, the body being very little bigger 
than that of a hen. Of what uſe ſuch an ex- 
traordinary excreſcence is to the utility or con- 
venience of the bird, is not eaſy to determine, 
but, like others of its kind, it is ſaid to live in- 
tircly cn Carrion, and feldom or never: has ons 
living enemy to oppole. 


The MAGPIE is among the moſt beautiful 
of birds, Few of them, indeed, exhibit ſuch a- 
fene ſelection of colours as he does. His black, 
his white, his green and purple, with the rich 
and gilded combination of gloſſes on his tail, are 
1 as 
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as fine as any that adorn the moſt gaudy of the 
feathered tribe. But theſs natural perfections 
are merely exterior, The bad qualities that 
mark his manners, render him peculiarly noxious. 
to mankind, His bill has a ſharp proceſs near 
the end of the upper chap, his wings are very 
ſhort, and his tail ends in a point. Hie lives on 
worms, inſects, and all ſuch ſmall birds as he 
can eaſily ſeize. A wounded lark, or a ſtraggling 
chicken in the vicinity of his range, are ſure 
plunder. He may be ſeen teaſing the largeſt 
animals with infinite caprice, by riding on their 
backs in ſearch of the inſects that harbour there, 
and ſtretching out his neck when they turn about 
their heads, as if he meant to diſpute with them 
the premiſſes. He ſeeks after birds neſts with 
the ardour of a ſchool- boy, and either devours 
the parents or ſucks their eggs. Carrion, grain, 
worms and berries, come all alike to him. He ne- 
ver hides his neſt, but depends on his ſafety from 
mankind on its inacceſſible ſituation, and the fa- 
bric is ſo well put together above, that the boldeſt 
of the HAWE-KIND rarely attempt to ſtorm 
it. He preſerves his natural character, even in 
his domeſtic ſtate, with inviolable propriety. 
The ſame noiſy, miſchievous habits attend him 
in the cage that marked him in the woods, and, 
being more cunning, he is alſo a more docile 
bard than any taken into keeping, Nothing can 
be more abſurd or detrimental to his faculty in 
ſpeaking, than the vulgar and barbarous cuſtom 
of cutting his tongue. 
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The JAY is among the prettieſt of our Bri- 
tiſh birds. The forehead is white ſtreaked with 
black, and the head is covered with very long 

feathers, 
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feathers, which it can erect into a creſt at plea- - 
ſure. His whole neck, back, breaſt and belly, - 
are faint purple, daſhed with grey. He has 
wings of the moſt vivid black and white, beau- 
tifully barred, and variegated with a lovely blue. 
His feet are of a brown pale, and his tail is jet 
black. He kills ſmall birds where he can, -but - 
lives for the moſt part on fruits. Nor is he leſs 
docile than the MHagpie, though not half ſo - 
= ET Se 


The CHATTERER is a native of Germany, 
ſomewhat leſs than the Fay, but, as his name 
implies, much more loquacious and noiſy. His 
plumage alſo is exquiſitely beautiful. He is all 
over variegated with a charming mixture of the 

- moſt delicate colours. Red, yeilow, cheſnut 
and aſh hues are blended on every part of his 
body with the ſweeteſt elegance. His moſt - 
ſtriking diſtinctions, however, are horny appen- 
dages that riſe from the tips of ſeven quill fea- 
thers, and have the colour and gloſs of the beſt 
red ſealing- wax. . 


The ROLLER is not the leaſt beautiful in 
this beautiful tribe. His breaſt and belly are a 
very delicate blue, his head reflects the richeſt 
green, and his wings are chequered with blue, 
black and white. He is chiefly diſtinguiſned 
from others, however, by a fort of naked tuber- 
cles or corats near the eyes, which greatly aug - 
ment -his beauty. - 


The TOUCAN, which is only found in the | 
tropical foreſts of the Eaſt and Welt, is about the 
Fe, and has preciſely the ſhape of the Fackdaw. 

| Ps 3 His 


* 
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His bill is ſix inches and an half long, and no 
more any where than two thick. The horny 
fubſtance of which it conſiſts is little ſtronger, 
though certainly more tough, than parchment. 
The upper chap is a bright yellow, and tinged 
on each ſide with the fineſt ſcarlet. The baſe 
of the bill is ſurrounded with a black line. A 
ſpace of blue ſkin, void of feathers, encircles the 
eyes. The hinder part of the neck, the back, 
wings, tail, belly and thighs, are black. The 
under ſide of the head, throat, and beginning of 
the breaſt, are white, Between the white on the 
breaſt and the black on the belly, is a cluſter of 
red feathers in the form of a new moon, with its 
horns upward. This bird, notwithſtanding the 
formidable figure of its head, is ſaid to be ſo very 
harmleſs and gentle, as to prefer vegetable food 
to all others. Nor ever gives annoyance to any 
creatures but. ſuch as aſlſault its neſt. There it 
fits with its great beak gua:ding the entrance, 
and if even the monkey offers but a viſit of cu- 
rioſity, it gives him ſuch a welcome that he pre- 
ſently thinks proper to pack off, and is glad. to 
eſcape with ſafety. 


The WOOD-PICKER is about the ſize of a 
ay. The top of his head is crimſon, finely ſpot- 
ted with black. The eyes alſo are encompaſſed 
with black, under which, on each fide, is a 
ſweet vermilion ſpot. The throat, breaſt and 
belly, are of a pale, but delicate green; the 
back, neck, and ſmaller rows of covert-wing 
feathers, are likewiſe green. The rump is of a 
yellow or ſtraw- colour, which forms no diſagree- 
able contraſt with the other hues. This bird 
lives moſtly on ſuch inſects as harbour in trees, 
1 and 
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and has a bill well fitted for exploring their re- 
treats, But the tongue is the inſtrument with 
which he does moſt execution. His neſt in this 
country is nothing more than a hole which he 
bores in ſome. ſoft tree for that purpoſe, but in 
tropical climates is a piece of very curious archi- 
tecture. There almoſt every tree is infeſted at 
the top by monkeys, and at the root by ſerpents, 


and birds of this ſort have no ſafety from ſuch Wy 


horrific neighbours but. in artifce. To the ex- 
treme boughs neither of thoſe monſters can reach. 
Here the WOOD-PICEER builds and breeds 
unmoleſted. The ſtructure hangs downward, 
and he enters from beneath. 


The BIRD of PARADISE appears to the 
eye as large as a pigeon, though not much 
larger than a thruſh. His wings are voluminous, .. 
compared with his other dimenſions, and his tail 
is at leaſt the length of his whole body. His 
head, throat and neck are all of a pale gold co-- 

Jour. The baſe of his beak. is ſurrounded with 
black feathers, as alſo the ſide of the head and 
throat, as ſoft as velvet, and very changeable - 
in the hues they reflect. The hinder part 
of his head is of a ſhining green, mixed with 
burniſhed gold. The body and wings are chiefly 
covered with brown, purple, and yellow feathers. . 
The upper part of the tail feathers are of a pale 
yellow, and thoſe under them white, and longer 
than the former; for which reaſon the hinder 
part of the tail appears all white. But what 
chiefly excites curioſity, are two long ſlender 
filaments, growing from the upper part of the 
rump above the tail. Theſe are generally three 
feet in length, and bearded only at the begin- 
BF. ning 
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attracts the reſpect and homage of the reſt. 
the inſects on which they prey, and generally all 


of their young, in what manner they breed, ane 
_where they build their neſts, is not yet certainly 


the COCK OO with which we are thoroughly 


of ideas, is always agreeable, as it announces 
the return of that ſeaſon in which all nature 


nature with the ſeaſon, and becomes a ſparrow- 
hawk, are the fables of the vulgar,. which igno- 


bird is grey, and about the ſize of a young 
builds no neſt, but depoſits her egg, as ſhe lays 
but ove, into that of the blackbird, which eggs 

it moſt reſembles. This the fooliſh blackbird 


rence between it and her own. Whenever it is 


— —— —— 8 
. 


is ſoon over. All the little birds of the grove | 


and purſue it with unceaſing animoſity wherever 


— — — — 
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ning and the end. The whole ſhaft, for above 
two feet nine inches, is of the deepeſt black, 
while the feathered extremity. is of a changeable 


gloſs like the mallard's neck. In the delightful 
woods of the Eaſt theſe charming creatures fly in 


large flocks, and the groves whieh produce the 
richeſt ſpices produce alſo the fineſt birds. They 
are ſaid to have a king, whoſe ſuperior beauty 


They keep on wing all day long in purſuit of 


perch at night- on the ſame tree. The number 


known. 
The note, perhaps, -is the ſingle thing about 


acquainted ; and this, from a certain affociation 
revives; That it kills. its parents, changes its 


rance has ſubſtituted in the place of hiſtory. The 


pigeon. It is pretty certain that the female 


hatches and rears without perceiving the diffe- 
fledged the parent reclaims it, but the junction 
conſider the young COCK OO as an enemy, 
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it flies. The wryneck, in particular, is one of 
the moſt active on ſuch occaſions, for which it 
has been abſurdly thought the CUCKOO's at- 
tendant and forager, Its intentions, however, 
are far from being friendly, for it follows him 
only as an inſulter or a ſpy, to warn all its little 
companions of his depredations. We know not 
et where he retreats in the winter. The fol- 
L ſtory from an old author is, perhaps, 
more curious than credible. “ The ſervants of 
& a country gentleman having ſtacked up in one 
ce of their meadows fome old dry, rotten willows, 
« carried them home for fuel. Soon after two. 
logs of this wood were taken to heat a ftove. 
« But gueſs the ſurprize of the family, when 
<« they heard repeatedly the voice of the CUC 
« KOO under the ſtove, On drawing the wil 
« low: logs from the furnace, fomething was 
« ſeen. to move in the middle. When they. 
« opened the place, they firſt laid hold on no- 
„thing but feathers, but afterwards found the 
« CUCKOO, which had thus waked fo very 
ce opportunely for its own ſafety. It was, in- 
& deed, brifk and lively, but wholly naked, and. 
without any proviſion. in its hole. The boys 
« of the family kept it two years alive in the 
„ ſtove, but whether it repaid them with ano- 
ce ther ſong, the author of the tale does not in- 
„„ vw.” 


The PARROT, though a foreign bird, is. 
hetter known with us, perhaps, than moſt na- 
tive ones. Its common ſize is rather larger than. 
that of a pigeon, and they are to be found of all 
colours. Their docility has hardly a parallel: 
among the feathered tribes. They may be tauzht 

hs almoſt: 
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almoſt a ſpeech of any length, and can imitate 
any voice. They neſtle in the boſom of trees, 
and bring forth but two at a time. Nor is there 
any other way of getting their young, than by 
cutting down and cleaving. the tree. In their 
native woods they keep together in large flocks, 
{warm indeed every where, and make a very harſh 
and loud noiſe. As they generally feed on nuts, 
their talons are nicely formed for extracting the 
 kernal.---A parret belonging to King Henry the 
Seventh, who then reſided at Weſtminſter, in 
his palace by the river Thames, had learned to 
repeat from the paſſengers as they happened to 
take water. One day, ſporting on its perch, 
the poor bird fell into the water, at the fame 
time crying out, as loud as he could, à boat, 
twenty pounds for a boat, A waterman who hap- 
pened to be near, hearing the cry, made to the. 
place where the PARROT was floating, and 
taking him up, reſtored him to theKing. As, it 
ſeems, the bird was a favourite, the man inſiſted 
that he ought to have a reward rather equal to 
his ſervice than his trouble, and, as the PAR- 
ROT had cried twenty pounds, he ſaid the King 
was bound in honour to grant it. The King, at 
laſt, agreed to leave it to the PARROT 's own 
determination, which the bird hearing, cried 
out, Give the knave a groat,.. 


The PARROTS, called the PARAQUET 
KIND, are reckoned the moft beautiful in their 
plumage,. and the moſt talkative birds in nature. 
They are very tame, and appear fond of man- 
kind. They are ſo pleaſed in holding parley 
with him, that they would never have done, but 
while. he continues to talk, anſwer him with 

uch 
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ſuch loquacity, as if they meant to have the laſt 
word. They poſſeſs alſo another quality which 
is ſufficient, little to our honour as it is, to put 
an end to this aſſociation. Their fleſh is the moſt 
delicate morſel that the imagination of an epi- 
cure can ſuggeſt; and moſt people are fonder of 
indulging their appetites than their ears. The 


| fowler walks in the woods where they keep in a- 


bundance, but as they are green, and exactly the 
colour of the leaves among which they fit, he 
only hears their prattle, without being able to 
ſee a ſingle bird. Unfortunately for theſe little 
animals, they are reſtleſs and ever on wing; 
fo that in flying from one tree to another, he has 
but too frequent opportunities of deſtroying 


them. For as ſoon as they have ftripped the tree 


on which they fat of all its berries, ſome one of 
them flics off to another, and if that be found fit 
for the purpoſe, it gives a loud call, which the 


reſt obey, and follow their conductor, The 


ſkulking miicreant fires in among the flock while 
they are yet on wing, and ſeldom fails of bring- 
ing down one or more of them. It is ſingular 
enough to ſee them when they find their compa- 
nions fallen. They inſtantly ſet up a loud and 
lamentable outcry, as if to upbraid their mur- 
derer, nor do they ceaſe till they fee him pre- 
paring for another charge. 


A DOVE is ſo much the emblem of inno- 
cence and benignity, that when the Holy Ghoſt 
was delegated to announce the authenticity of 
our Saviour's commiſiion, it was, in the [:keneſs 


of a DOVE. Indeed there is ſomething in the 


whole manners, as well as in the figure of this 


beautiful bird, that giyes an idea of meckneſs, 
„ and 
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braided with its griefs, ſhot it likewiſe: 


The STOCK DOVE only through the foreſt cooes 


' Acroſs his fancy comes; and then reſounds 
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and does not a little contribute to inkindle in the 
mind a love for the ſofter paſſions. It diſcover, 
nothing but gentleneſs, a love of eaſe, and an 
attachment to its kind. 


The STOCK DOVE is juſtly reckoned the 


father of the whole family. This bird, in its 


natural ſtate, is of a deep bluiſh aſh-colour, the 
breaſt daſhed with a fine changeable green and 
purple. His wings-are marked with two black 
bars, his back is white, and his tail, near the 
end, barred with black. He is ſo framed as to 


<hange his colour, and ſomewhat of his forra, with 


his ſituation ; but tame or wild, in the wood or 
pigeon-houſe, his manners and inclinations are 
uniformly the ſame. The circumſtance to which 
the poet alludes in the following lines, I once 


ſaw exemplified in ſuch a manner as pierced 


every feeling of my heart. The poor animal, 


about the very hour in which its mate was ſhot 


by its fide, was known to haunt the identical 
branch where the deed happened for weeks to- 
gether, and mourn the fate of its lover; until 
the ſame ryan, ſtung by the reproaches of his 
neighbours, and that he might be no longer up- 


Mournfully hoarſe ; oft ceaſing from his plaint, 
Short inter val of weary woe again 
Toe fad idea of his murdered mate, 


Struck from his fide by ſavage fowler*s guiles 
A louder ſong of ſerrow through the grove, 
| The 


»%- 
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The HOUSE PIGEON, as is well known, 


breeds every month, but then it muſt be well 
ſupplied with food when the weather is fevere 
and fields covered with ſnow. On other occa- 


ſions it makes very good ſhift, and amply repays 


the owner for protection, They lay two eggs 
regularly, which almoſt always produce male 
and female, hatch in fifteen days, and ftatedly 
relieve one another. Their duty is ſo equal and 
alternate of this kind, that if the female delays 
to return at the expected time, the male follows 
and drives her to the neſt ; and ſhould he, in his 
turn, be dilatory, ſhe retaliates with ſimilar ſeve- 


rity. Being in ſubjection to man, they ſeem to 


have dropt their conjugal fidelity in complaiſance 
to him, and put on licentiouſneſs among their 
other domeſtic habits. Two males are often ſeen 
quarrelling for the ſame miſtreſs; and when the 
female admits the addreſſes of a new gallant, her 
old companion takes it fo much to heart as either 


to break with her for ever, or to approach her 


only from motives of reſentment, Two males, 


it is faid, have been known to make a fair ex- 


change of their mates, and abide by the bargain 
to the ſatisfaction of both parties. In ſhort, the 


love of pigeons has been long celebrated: 


O'er the whole homely ſcene, the cooing DOVE 
Flies thick in amorous chace, and wanton rolls 
The glancing eye, and turns the changeful neck. 


The RING DOVE, with feathered feet, is 
among the largeſt of the race, and builds its neſt 
with a few dry ſticks in the boughs of trees. 


This bird ſeems very fond of its freedom. Seve- 


ral attempts have been made to render it domeſtic, 
+ 8 but 
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but hitherto without effect; for though their 
eggs have been hatched by a tame pigeon in a 
dove Houſe, yet, as ſoon as fledged, they took to 
their native woods, They aſſemble in great 
flocks in the beginning of winter, and leave off 
cooing. Nor do they reſume this note of court- 


ſhip till the beginning of March, when the genial 
ſeaſon, by ſupplying them with food, cecovers 


their gaiety and renews their deſires, 


The TURTLE DOVE is indeed a ſmaller, 
but much ſhyer bird than any of the former. 
They are eaſily diſtinguithed from the reſt by the 
Iris of the eye, which is of a fine yellow, and by 
a beautiful crimſon circle that encompailes the 
eye-lids, Their mutual attachment is ſo ſtrong, 


and ſingular, that when a pair of them are put 


together in a cage, ſhould one die, the other 
cannot long ſurvive it. They are birds of paſ- 
ſage, and few of them remain with us during the 
winter. In ſummer they come to breed, fly in 
flocks, and delight in open, mountainous, ſandy 
countries. They build their neſts, however, in 
the midſt of woods, and chooſe the molt retired 


ſituations for incubation. They feed on all forts 
of grain, but are fondeſt of millet ſeed, 


The PIGEONS, called CARRIERS, are 
bred from a ſpecies of loch dive, They have 
this name, in conſequence of being employed by 


the Turks, in conveying letters from one place 
to another. It is from their attachment to their 


native place, and particularly where they brought 


up their young, that they are thus employed. 


They are firſt brought from thence to whither 


it is intended they ſhould carry the information, 


then 
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then the letter 1s tied under the wing, and the 
bird let looſe. From that inſtant, its paſſion for 
its native country directs all its motions. Its 
track, on theſe occaſions, is through the clouds, 
at an amazing height; and by ſome inconceiv- 
able inſtinct, it darts onward, in a ſtraight line, to 
the very ſpot whence it was taken. How it 
ſhould know the point ſo exactly, is ſtill un- 
known, but ſuch is its rapidity of flight, that it 
reaches the diſtance of forty miles in leſs. than an 
hour and an half. Theſe birds are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others by their eyes, which are 
ſurrounded with a broad circle of naked, white 
ſkin, and by being of a dark blue, or blackiſh 
colour, They are not now ſo carefully bred as 
when they were ſent from Governors in a be- 
ſeiged city to Generals that were coming to re- 
lieve it, from princes to their ſubjects, with 
tidings of ſome fortunate event, or from lovers to 
their miſtreſſes, with expreſſions of their paſſions. 
The only ufe we now fee made of them, is to 
be let fly at Tyburn, when the cart is drawn 
away, juſt as when ſome ancient hero was to be 
interred, an eagle was let off from the funeral 
pile, to complete his apotheoſis. 


The CROPPER is another ſpecies of the 
dove- kind, about whoſe hiſtory nothing is ſo re- 
markable as the circumſtance from which they 

have their name. All doves have crops, and all 
have the power of filling them with air, but 
CROPPERS can diſtend them to ſuch a degree, 
as that the breaſt ſeems bigger than the whole. 
body. This hurts the animals ſhapes exceeding- 
ly. With a breaſt of ſuch a ſize, it ſeems quite 
U 2 a mon- 
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a monſter; and whzn empty, ſo flabby and looſe, 
as to make the bird appear aukward and languid, 


The BROAD TAILED SHAKER is per- 
haps the prettieſt, and to its ſize the moſt comely 
and handſome of all birds. Elegance and dig- 
_ nity were never fo happily united with littleneſs, 
as in this creature. Its movements, like thoſe of 
muſic, feem all in tune. Its ſtately pace, its 
amorous eye, its trembling neck, and its large 
tail erect and expanded like a fan, give it an air 
uncommonly noble and charming. There is no 
ſeeing it by tioſe, who judge of every thing 
claſſically, without being put in mind of the idea 
vhich the ancients had of Jupiter clad in thunder. 
And did I wiſh to have the picture of Majeſty 
ſoftened with grace, in miniature, it ſhould be 


that of a F ANTAILED DOVE. 
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OF all the inhabitants of the ſky, the hiſtory 
of thoſe ſeems by much the moſt intereſting, 
who conſtantly charm our ears, and delight our 
hearts with their warblings. It appears, as if 
nature had meant them to cheer us in ſome of 
our moſt diſconſolate moments with their ſong. 
Indeed, when our feelings are ſo totally engroſſed, 
by the calamities of human life, as to admit of 
no comfort from our fellow creatures, their pleaſ- 
ing, plaintive notes, often gain a partial attention, 
and produce a momentary relief. When even 
ſtung by the perfidy of friends, every miſanthro- 
pical ſentiment is alive to a certain nene 

neſs 
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neſs of inſulted worth, the muſic of the grove, as 
the poet calls it, has much the ſame eſſect on 
our paſſions, that David's harp had on thoſe of 
Saul. We are ſoothed into comfort as by the 
voice of an angel, and partake of the ſame ſoft 
and joyous ſenſations, that in theſe little animals 
produce ſuch harmony, and give life to all thoſe 
melting ſounds, which gladden the landſcape 
with melody, and wanton ſo ſweetly round our 

hearts. 3 
Bircs of this kind are only to be found in the 

vicinity of man. The deep receſſes of large 
woods, and the boſom of extenſive deſarts, are 
inhabited by beaſts and birds of prey. Savages 
of this kind ſeldom approach the dwelling of hu- 
manity. They dread man too much, to ſettle 
their reſidence in his neighbourhood. Singing, 
birds, and thoſe a ſimilar ſize, can be no objects 
of his reſentment, and he ſeldom attempts to 
catch them but from motives of attachment. 
For of all the enemies they have, he is certainly the 
moſt merciful, and treats them, on the whole, 
with the greateſt ſympathy and gentleneſs. His 
cultivation of the ground too, is an additional 
motive for their ſettling ſo near him. In propor- 
tion as improvements of that kind take place, 
the ſeeds, inſects, eggs, and fruits, on which 
they feed, are found in the greateſt plenty. Nor 
is it unnatural or diſagreeable, to ſuppoſe that 
they have an attachment to human kind. Such 
of them at leaſt, as are kept in cages, ſeem won- 
derfully pleaſed when taken notice of, and are 
never readier to ſing loudeſt, than when the con- 
verſation becomes moſt noiſy. Put them in an 
unfrequented room, and feed them as well as. 
you pleaſe, they inſtantly diſcontinue their prat- 
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tling and their ſong ; ſo that a buſtle ſeems ne- 


ceſlary to give them ſpirits and fervour. And in 
every country. under Heaven, they make one of 
the moſt lively and elegant, and amuſing, appen- 
dages to human ſociety. 5 

It is a vulgar and contemptible idea that they 


injure the farmers induſtry. In truth, without 


them the fruits of the earth could not be reared. 
Even thoſe from whom the harveſt ſuffers moſt, 
by diſtributing different kinds of ſeed in different 


diſtricts, produce all that agreeable variety, 


which diſtinguiſhes the fields that are cultivated 
from ſuch as are not. In ſome diſtant parts of 


the kingdom, the grounds, it is alledged, are not 


incloſed with hedges, merely becauſe theſe might 
harbour birds. They lirtle conſider who think 
in this manner, that the cold and nakedneſs 
that render their fields inhoſpitable to birds, ren- 
der them at the ſame time almoſt incapable of 
fertility. A thouſand circumſtances concur to 


give incloſed, the advantage of open land, and in 


this circumſtance, birds have a conſiderable ſhare, 
'Fhe very manure, produced by ſuch as live en- 
tirely on grain, is more valuable than all they 
deſtroy. All the ſlender billed birds, the thruſh, 
the blackbird, the fieldfare, the ſtarling, the 
lark, the titmovſe, the waterwagtail, the night- 
ingale, the redſtart, the robin- redbreaſt, the 
beccafigo, the ſtone-chatter, the whinchat, the 


goldfinch, the white- throat, the hedge ſparrow, 


the pettiehap, the golden-c1own wren, the wren, 
the humming bird, and others, live entirely on 
inſets, and are conſequently of particular bene- 
fit to man. By theſe are our grounds cleared 
ef thoſe pernicious ſwarms of vermin which de- 

vour 
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your the budding leaves and flowers, and which 
even prey on the root itſelf, ſo as effectually to 
prevent its coming to maturity, Theſe ſeek for 
and deſtroy the eggs of inſects, that would other- 
wiſe propagate in numbers, beyond the art of 
man to extirpate. They know much better than 
we where to find them, and in that exerciſe at 
once gratify their own appetites, and do us a 
molt eſſential ſervice. So that we are in fact, 
yery great gainers by their company, and have 
all their muſic to the bargain. 


The MISSLE THRUSH differs ſcarcely in 
any other reſpect from the throſtle, exeept that 
the ſpots on the breaft are larger. It builds its 
neſt in buſhes, on the ſide of ſome tree, and lays 
four or five eggs in a ſeaſon, Its ſong is full of 
notes, uncommonly ſpirited and eccentric ;. and 
next to the n:ghtingale; it is certainly the moſt me- 
lodious bird in the world. Such peals of muſic 
burſt from its little labouring throat, as frequently 
fling us into the moſt pleaſing and unexpected 
raptures. Nature has given it a pipe to com- 
mand the foreſt, and inſpires it with the moſt 
generous exertions. There is a loudneſs and 
ſoftneſs, an eaſe and ardour, a taſte and wild- 
neſs in its warblings, totally uncommon among 

the feathered choirriſters. Its tones do not reach 
the heart ſo readily and directly as thoſe of 
the nightingale, but may give more pleaſure. 
to thoſe, who, without any ſenſibility, are yet 
charmed with fine modulation. It has few of 
thoſe myſterious touches, to which every tender 
feeling is ſo truly alive, but poſſeſſes all thoſe 
iweet vibrations with which the fancy is ſo 
ftrangely enchanted, And its voice happily 
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- unites the greateſt ſtrength and fullneſs, with the 
ſweeteſt flexibility and variety. It begins to ſing 
about the latter end of the ſpring months, and 
takes its ſtation on the ſummit of ſome very high 
tree. It is the largeſt bird of all the feathered 
kind that has muſic in its voice, the note of all 
greater birds being either ſcreaming, chattering, 
or croaking. It feeds wholly on inſects and 
miſleto berries, differs from its kind by its ſupe- 
rior ſize. Its bill is a little bending at the point, 
it has a ſmall notch near the end of the upper 
chap, and the outmoſt toe adheres as far as the 
firſt joint of the middle toe. But theſe marks of 
diſtinCtion it has in common with all thoſe of its 
CIs. - 5 


The BLACK BIRD, in cold countries, and 
particularly on the Alps, is ſometimes ſeen all 
over white. This tidy, beautiful, and canorous 
creature, continues to whiſtle all the ſpring and 
ſummer time, with a note of the loudeſt, and at 
a diſtance, the moſt pleaſing of all the grove. It 
is by much the deepeſt-toned warbler of the 
woods, and is greatly too noiſy and deafening 
for a cage, It Jays four or fe blueiſh eggs in a 
neſt, uſually built at the ſtump of ſome old haw- 
thorn, well plaiſtered on the infide with clay, 
ſtraw, and hair. Rs 


The BLUEBIRD of the Alps, which reſem- 
bles our blackbrrd in every thing but the colour, 
is ſaid to be greatly its ſuperior. This beautiful 
animal lives in the higher regions of the Alps, 
and even chuſes the moſt craggy rocks and fright- 
ful precipices for its reſidence, Being rarely 
caught, it is in high. eſtimation, even in the 

| country 
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country where it breeds, but ſtill more valuable 
when carried from home. It not only whiſtles 


in the moſt delightful manner, but ſpeaks eaſily, 


diſtinctly, and gracefully, It is even fo very do- 
cil, and obſerves all things with ſuch minuteneſs 
and attention, that though waked at midnight 
by any of the family, it will ſpeak and whiſtle 
at the word of command. Its colour, about the 
beginning of winter, from blue becomes black, 
which changes to its original hue on the firſt 


approaches of ſpring. It makes its neſts in deep 


holes, in very high ahd inacceſſible ſolitudes, 
and removes it not only beyond the reach of man, 


but alſo hides it with ſurpriſing cunning from 


the ſhammoy and other wild beafts that might 
annoy its young. It never produces more than 
five, ſeldom deſcends into the plain country, flies 
ſwifter than a blackbird, and lives on the ſame 
food. 1 


The RED WING is leſs, but more hand- 


ſomely made than the thruſh, Its body is a duſky 


grey, and it has a few ſpots on the breaſt, The 


cover-feathers of the underſide of the wings, and 


of the ſides of the body under the wings, are of 
| delicate red, orange-colour. This beautiful 
under-garment, by which the body is ſo finely 
ſwaddled, is what chiefly difcriminates the bird 
from others. We know but little of its man- 


ners. It is with us ſo much a ſtranger, that we 


cannot well tell either whence it comes or whether 
it goes. 


The FIELDFARE, with whom the redwirg 
aſſociates, makes but a ſhort ſtay in this country. 
With us, they are dull, infipid, tuneleſs birds, 
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flying in flocks, and exceſſively watchful to pre- 


ſerve the general ſafety. All their ſeaſon of mu- 


ſic and pleaſure is employed in the more Northern 
climates, where they ſing moſt delightfully perch. 
ed on the foreſts of maples, with which thoſe 
countries abound. They build their neſts in 
hedges, and lay fix bluiſh-green eggs, ſpotted 
with black. 


The STARE, diſtinguiſhable from the reſt 
of this tribe by the gloſſy green of its feathers in 
ſome lights, and the purple in others, breeds in 
hollow trees, eaves of houſes, towers, ruins, cliffs, 
and often in high rocks over the fea, It lays 
four or five eggs of a pale, greeniſh, aſh-colour, 
and makes its neſt of itraw, down, and ſmall 


fibres of roots. It has a very ſtrong, rough, maſ- 
culine voice, and what it wants in natural or 
mechanical melody, it compenfates by the faci- 
lity with which it is taught to ſpeak. Theſe 
birds aſſemble in vaſt flocks in winter, and feed 
on worms and inſects. At the approach of 


ſpring, they are ſeen retiring to the fields in large 


communities, as if in deep conſultation about 


ſome important expedition, and for three or four 


days ſeem to take no nouriſhment. The greater 


part immediately leave the country, while the 
reſt breed here and bring up their young. 


The AMERICAN MOCK BIRD, as it is 


called, does not vie with the feathered inhabi- 


tants of that country in the ſplendour of its 
plumage, content with much more rare and in- 
eſtimable qualifications. It ſeems but a plain 
bird to the eye, about the ſize of a thruſb, of a 
whitiſh-grey colour, and a reddiſh bill. It is 


poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed not only of its own natural notes, which 
are muſical and ſolemn, but it can aſſume the 
tone of every other animal in the wood, from the 


wolf to the raven. The capricious little mimic. 
ſeems to have a very ſingular pleaſure in archly 


leading the reſt aſtray. He at one time allures 


the ſmaller birds with the call of their males, and 
when they come near him, terrifies them with 


the ſcream of an eagle. There is not a bird in 
the foreſt which it does not tate off, as the phraſe 
is, and none which it has not deceived by its 
call. But it is not like our mimics, who are ſo 


very ſeldom poſſeſſed of any merit independant 
of others. A Garrick and a Foote do not pleaſe 


more in their own characters, than the MOCK 
BIRD does in his. He uſually frequents the 
hoaſes of the American planters, and fitting all 
night on the chimney top, pours forth the ſweet- 
eſt and the moſt various notes of any bird what- 
ever. It would ſeem, if accounts be true, that 
the deficiency of moſt other ſong birds in that 


country is made up by this one alone. They 


often build their neſts in the fruit trees about 
houſes, feed on berries and other fruits, and are 


eaſily rendered domeſtic. 


perhaps the fame of the NIGHTINGALE is 


at once the moſt laſting and univerſal that ever 


was paid to merit. It has ſomething in its for- 


tune and ſtory, which ſeem peculiarly congenial 
to that ſublime ſpirit of elegance and enthuſiaſm 
which guided the heroes of antiquity. It was 
their favourite. They thought highly of it, and 
owed it many obligations. Their turbulent 
minds and fiery paſſions, were frequently ſoothed 
Into humanity, and ſoftened into love by its ſong. 


Its 
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Its hiſtory is therefore tranſmitted to poſterity by 
their graveſt philoſophers, and their beſt poetry 
is enriched with images drawn from its character. 
And this tribute, at the ſame time that it is the 
higheſt they could offer to worth ſo invaluable, 
is alſo the beſt monument they could rear to per- 
petuate their own taſte, 5 . 

When literature revived in Europe, their ac- 
count of the NIGHTINGALE was reliſhed 


the more that the bird was ſo well known, and 


made the deeper impreſſion that every one per- 
ceived it to be true. A creature ſo much cele- 


brated, ſoon became an object of univerſal admi- 
ration and curioſity. He inſtantly underwent 
another examination, in all probability more ſe- 
vere than the firſt, For the minds of mankind 
would naturally wiſh to be ſatisfied, whether the 
deſcriptions they had read were owing moſt to 


fiction or reality. It was ſoon found, that no 


language, no fancy, could do 3 to the ideas 


inſpired by this little matchleſs ſongſter. On 
the leaſt acquaintance with it, the fineſt things 
that had been ſaid concerning it, by the fineſt 
writers in the world, were immediately ſupplant- 


ed by ſenſations ſtill finer. Thus the NIGHT- 


INGALE was handed down by the ancients full 
of honours, and the moderns ſhew no inclination 


either to rifle or impair them. Nature is the 


fame in every age; and they will flouriſh long, 
for they are deeply rooted. 

It was my fortune to be born and bred in a 
part of the kingdom where an acquaintance with 
this enchanting charmer, as with others of the 
foreſt, could not be obtained. But flung by the 
viciſſitudes of an ambulatory life where the 
NIGHTINGALE is known to frequent, and 


where 
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where his ſong is familiar to every peaſant, I had 
the greateſt defire imaginable to hear him ſing. 
The time of his leaving the country being faſt 
approaching, was a eircumſtance that increaſed 
my anxiety conſiderably. I was directed to ſeve- 
ral of his haunts, but as often diſappointed in my 


expectations. Fortune, however, in this one 
inſtance, at laſt crowned my ſolicitude with ſuc- 


ceſs. But what would my voice be in his fa- 
vours, who poſſeſſes already the voluntary ſuffrage 


of all the living and the dead, whoſe approbation 
deſerves a wiſh. My hopes were not a little 
raiſed by his ſtory, and ſtill unacquainted with 


his voice, I flattered myſelf that I could make 


up my mind on his ſubject with more juſtnefs 


than thoſe, at leaſt, to whom his notes were too 


common to excite much attention: juſt as when 


I went for the firſt time to ſee a late celebrated 


| after, I did not then doubt of obſerving many 


improprieties that might eſcape others, whom 
the immediate impulſe of joining the faſhionable 
cant of applauſe could ſeldom leave ſufficient re- 


collection for impartial deciſion. In both caſes 
I was inſtantly ſatisfied, that nothing but the 
moſt inexceptionable merit has influence enough 
to command univerſal eſteem. Such was my 


confidence in the muſical abilities of this tunefu! 
bird, that I thought I could perceive him ſetting 


about acting his part with all the dexterity and 


addreſs of a maſter, conſcious of having no rival 
in his art. So that what with certain precon- 
ceptions of his ſuperior excellence, what with 
the impreflions his fame had made on my fancy, 
and what with the calm contemplative ſtate of 


mind into which filence, ſolitude, and a ſcene 
ſo uniformly new had thrown me, when the no- 
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velty of his warbling firſt attracted my attention, 


it is really impoſſible to ſay what I felt. At that 


moment | thought all his panegyriſts had compli- 
mented him in a ſtyle much too cold, in terms to- 
tally inadequate to his merit, and rather, in the 


language of formal complaiſance, than in that 


of the heart. For my own part, I confeſs, with- 


out a bluſh, that my whole ſoul was in extacy 
with every found he uttered. He ſeemed to me 
to be the very genius of harmony vouchſafed by 


ſome pitying angel to give earth a taſte of hea- 
ven, and the wanders we have read of Orpheus 
ſtruck me no longer as fabulous. His falls, 
ſhakes, tranſitions, breaks and pauſes, were all 
aſſociated and combined with ſuch exquiſite 
judgment and graceful execution, as quite ab- 
ſorbed every feeling of my heart in a ſucceſſion 
of the moſt refined ſenſations that ever ruſhed on 
the mind of man. There was an articulation 
and diſtinctneſs in his leaſt finiſhed notes, altoge- 

ther ſo ſingular and new, as is not to be de- 


ſcribed. I had often experienced before that 


muſic is capable of conveying the moſt affectin 

and melting emotions, but never till now felt 
the power of ſentimental harmony ſo ſenſibly. 
For here every thing expreſſed was ſo tender, fo 
full of delicacy, fo charmingly ſoft and conſo- 
nant to all the movements and workings of the 


_ pureſt ſenſibility, that it left me no power to 
mind the expreflion. Surely, thought I, plea- 


ſure from the NIGHTINGALE might borrew 


new airs to wanton in her ſoothing train ; the 


lover new endearments to enrich the faſcinating 


proſpect of fruition, and the wretch new tones 
to deepen the deſcription of his miſery. In ſhort, 
the whole of his ſong {truck me as the natural 

and 
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and genuine ebulition of an heart overcharged 
with the richeſt ſenſibility. And when the heart 
of but a NIGHTINGALE thus breaks looſe, 
who would not liſten with rapture? ; 7 
The figure, ſize, and breeding of this delight- 
ful bird, are not the moſt material parts of its 
hiſtory, It is too ſhy to be much ſeen, and too 
little to appear with any advantage at a diſtance. 
It viſits us only in April, and leaves us again in 
Auguſt. Nor is it ever found but in the moſt 
ſouthern parts of this country, His ſong, hap- 
pily for him, looſes all his ſweetneſs and variety 
in captivity, Yet there are not wanting thoſe 
who have ſtill the barbarity to impriſon him. 
There may be ſome comfort, however, in the 
- conviction, that his neſt is not eafily found, 
Truſt me, though TI were in the ſecret, the world 
| ſhould be little the wiſer. For in my mind, it 
were a ſpecies of the moſt criminal facrilege, to 
injure one feather of his wing. 5 


But let not chief the NIGHTINGALE lament 
Her ruin'd care, too delicately framd 
To brook the harſh confinement of the cage; 
Oft, when returning with her loaded bill, 
Th' aſtoniſh'd mother finds a vacant neſt, 
By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns Ws 
Rob hd, to the Fround the vain proviſion falls, 
Her pinions ruffle, and low drooping fearce 
Can bear the mourner to the poplar ſhade ; 
Where all abandon'd to deſpair, ſbe ſings ; 
Her forrows through the night; and on the beugh, 
Cole fitting, ill at every dying fall _ » 
Takes up again her lamentable ſtrain 
Of winding woe; till wide around, the woods 
Sigh to her ſong, and with her wail reſound. 
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The REDBREAST is rather celebrated for 


its attachment to mankind than its ſinging, 
which, however, is among the ſweeteſt of all our 
rural ſongs. He is ſeen at times hopping at every 
door, and known to make every hedge and buſh 
in the neighbourhood vocal with his muſic. The 
note of other birds is louder, and their inflictions 
more capricious, but his voice is ſoft, tender, 
and well ſupported, an the more to be valued, as 
we enjoy it moſt part of the winter. During the 
ſpring, he haunts the wood, the grove, and the 
arden, and breeds in the ſhadieſt and thickeſt 
pot he can find. But in winter he makes one 
in almoſt every family of the village, Moſt ſoft 
billed birds retire whenever their inſect food is 
no longer offered in plenty, but he ſeems unwil- 
ling to quit us, and chearfully ſhares with us 
thoſe ſhelters where the. rigours of the ſeaſon 
are artificially expelled. He knows, however, 
our inhuman tricks too well, not to hide from us 
his neſt with impenetrable ſecrecy. The eggs are 

from four to five, of a dull white with reddiſh 
ſtreaks, | TE 


The REDBREAST, ſacred to the houſehald Gads, 
Wiſely regardful of th* embroiling ſky, 

In joyleſs fields, and thorny thickets, leaves 
His ſbruering mates, and pays to truſted man 

Hes annual viſit. Half afraid, he firſt 
Againſt the window beats; then, briſk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then hopping ver the floor, 
Eyes all the ſmiling family aſtance, 5 
Aud pecks and ſtarts, and wonders where he ts : 
Till more familiar grown, the table crumbs 


Attrad? his ſlender feet, 


All 


a 
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All the LARK kind are diſtinguiſhed by the 
length of their heels and the loudneſs of their 
ſong. No bird ſings with half the ſweetneſs in, 
as out of a cage. It is the landſcape, the grove, 
the golden break of day, the rural group of 
woods, water, wild and tame animals, the gene- 
rous conteſt on the hawthorn, the fluttering from- 
branch to branch, the ſoaring in the air, and the. 
anſwering their young, that make the melody of 
birds fo exquiſitely charming. Theſe united, 
improve each other, and raiſe the mind to a ſtate 
of the higheſt, yet moſt harmleſs exultation. 
Nothing, in ſuch a temper of mind, can be more- 
pleaſing, than to ſee the LARK warbling on 
wing, railing its note as it ſoars, until it mingles 
with the clouds, the note continuing, the bird 
itſelf unſeen, deſcending in a little with a ſwell, 
yet ſinking by degrees as it approaches its neſt, 
the ſpot where all its affections are centered, the 
ſpot that has prompted all this joy. He builds 
on the ground, under the brink of ſome ſhelter- 
ing turf. I he female lays four or hve eggs, of 
a grey, duſky colour. And while the is a fitting, 
the male thus entertains her, and even when. 
riſen to an imperceptible height, never once loſes. 
fight of his. lovely partner. : 


The BLACK CAP is a mighty ſmall creature. 

He ſings, however, with no contemptible ſuc- 
_ ceſs. Some have even diſtinguiſhed him with 
the name of mock nightingale, becauſe of a faint 
reſemblance their is in their ſinging. He is ſaid 
to weigh not above half an ounce, and takes his 
name from the top of his head, which is black. 
His wings are of a duſky colour, only that their 
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edges are a little green. He is not ſo common 
with us as in Italy. 


-The TITMOUSE frequents trees, as it lives 
on the inſects they produce. It moſtly builds in 
ſuch holes as it finds made in rotten wood, and 
which beſt ſuit its purpoſe. It ſeems more re- 
markable for reſtleſſneſs than for any thing elſe, 
as it is ſeldom ſeen long in one place, but eter- 
nally flitting from bough to bough, and from 
tree to tree, They have ſhort bills, ſmall bo- 
diet, long tails, and voices exquilitely Tine and 
_ delightful. „%%% ts 


Diminitive as the WREN is, he is yet highly 
noted by ſome for his ſinging ; and indeed the 
loudneſs of his voice, and the littleneſs of his bo- 
dy, form one of the maſt wonderful contraſts in 
nature. But no animals have ſuch a power of 

voice as birds, Their lungs, in ſome meaſure, 
are extended through their whole bodies, while 
_ thoſe of quadrupedes lie only in their breaſt. In 
birds, there are a variety of cells which take in 
the air, and thus pour forth their contents at the 
little animal's command, Wrens therefore, and 
all the ſmall birds of this kind, are as reſpectable 
for their voices, as they might ſeem inconſider- 
able for their ſize. 


The CANARY BIRD is now a domeſtic in 
almoſt every part of Europe. It is little, tidy, 
cleanly, and delicate. Some people in the Con- 
tinent make a trade of rearing them for ſale; 
and from thence numbers of them are daily im- 
ported into all the ports of Britain. They are 
now ſo thoroughly artificial, that their natural 

| ü note 
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note is hardly any longer known. Their origi- 
nal tones are loſt in thoſe acquired by their do- 
cility. Some think them, however, very amuting, 
others will have them the beſt fingers in the 
world ; for my part, who never ſat comfortably 
in a room with a cage in my life, I know them, 
from ſad experience, to be abundantly noiſy. 
Their chief excellence lies, in continuing their 
note ſo long in one breath, without intermiſſion, 
and then exalting it by degrees to an aſtoniſhing 
variety. Their ſenſes are extremely delicate, 
and eaſily hurt; but how they are affected is not 
eaſily conceived. Indeed, after all that has been 
ſaid about the anatomy of birds, their mechaniſm 
is ſtill extremely myſterious. I knew a CAN A- 
RY BIRD recover its voice and ſong, after be- 
ing ſilenced for almoſt two years, by the ſtrong 
ſcent of a newly painted room, yet have heard 
another ſing with all its native enthuſiaſm amidſt 
ſuch a cloud of tobacco ſmoak as was ſufficient 
to turn the ſtomach of a hog. Nor is there ſaga- 
city, however uncommon, in the leaſt to be 
doubted. For one of them, not long ago, in Lon- 
don, was taught to pick up the letters of the al- 
phabet, at the word of command, fo as to ſpell 
any perſons name in company : And this the 
little pretty juggler did, by motions from its ma- 
ter, totally impercepuble to every ſpectator. 


The GOLD, or THISTLE FINCH, is one 
of our moſt beautiful birds. And it is a queſtion 
whether it deſerves moſt to be admired for the 
elegance of its colouring, the melody of its ſong, 
or the gentleneſs of its diſpoſitions. It looſes its 
timidity almoſt the moment it is. catched, and in- 
ſtantly falls to eating and drinking, with all the 
| ſamiliarity 
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familiarity that a conſciouſneſs of friendſhip and 
welcome can infpire. Its natural notes are few 
and aukward, but it does not want for docility. 
Being once uſed to drop what may be ſtrictly 
called its own, it ſtruggles hard to retain ever 

piece of new muſic it hears, and is wonderfully 


pleaſed with every little attention paid to it. 


It builds moſtly among the tender ſtems of young 
trees, and brings forth four young ones thrice a 
year. 


The head and tail of che BULLFINCH are 
| black; his neck and back are grey, finely tinc- 
tured with red. The head is very large, in pro- 
portion to the body. The male is not bigger 
than the female, but has a flatter crown, and ſu- 
perior colouring; for his breaſt, throat, and 
jaws, as far as the eyes, are adorned with the 
Jovelieſ crimſon. This bird has no ſong of its 
own, but imitates that of others with aſtoniſhing 
alacrity and exactneſs. Its voice is naturally ſo- 
norous, and capable of the richeſt modulations, 


The LINNET yields to none of its kind the 
palm} of vocal melody. Delicacy and ſweetneſs 
warble no where in ſofter Jays than in his. I 


feems as if love had borrowed his pipe; when 


near his brooding mate, he lifts up his tuneful 
voice, and in a thouſand melting tones, pours 
forth his tender ftrains around the liſtening 
fields. His very cherruping has more of muſic 
in it than that of any other bird. And ſuch 


is the ſineneſs of its hearing organs, that it may 


be taught almoſt any regular tune, if not 
too long, by the aid of an inſtrument. The 
ſound of the flute ſeems to pleaſe itmoſt, proba-- 
bly becauſe not a little reſembling its own. The 


female 
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female of this very tuneful creature, is ſaid, in de- 
ciding the fate of her lovers, to give it always in 
his favour who ſings beſt. And when the vernal 
months begin, two rivals of this kind are often 
ſeen contending on oppoſite buſhes, till the one 
intirely ſilences the other. She fits all the time 
an attentive witneſs of the conteſt, and generally 
rewards the victor with her company during the 
ſeaſon, And ſuch is the ardour with which theſe 
generous encounters are ſometimes ſuſtained, that 
the vanquiſhed often loſes his life, with the loſs 
of his glory, and the loſs of his miſtreſs. The 
union of 8 and heroiſm may be a ro- 
mance in the hiſtory of mankind, but is a fre- 


quent and melancholy reality in that of LIN- 
NETS. - „ 


The SPARROW is a ſturdy bird, and fo fa- 
miliar with mankind, that it generally lives with 
him under the ſame roof. I know not, however, 
what it has to recommend it to his attention, but 
extreme ſtupidity, and frontleſs impudence, as 
if it knew how naturally dullneſs and effrontery 
aſſociate and puſh their fortune together, though 
with no little difficulty, yet with general ſucceſs. 
The Cock SPARROW is remarkable for his 
bluntneſs to the female. The generating im- 
pulſe creates a ſort of temporary kindneſs in the 
ſterneſt ſavages of nature; and very few under 
the influence of that deſire, treat one another 
with rudeneſs and barbarity. But this little 
rakiſh glutton is never tired, and never pleaſed, 
His ſalaciouſneſs has no end. He proſecutes his 
little fchemes of indulgence without principle 
and without delicacy. Incapable of attachment, 
he knows no reſtraint, and his whole life is one 
eternal ſcene of plundering the farmers fields, 

fighting 
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fighting his rivals, impregnating his females, and 
fledging his young. ; 


The GOAT-SUCRER is much larger than 


a common ſwallow. Nor is his tail forked, | 


He builds his neſt on the bare ground, in the 
neighbourhood of ſome brook. The materials 


he uſes for that purpoſe is mud, moiſtened with 


water, and made tough with a proper mixture of 
fibres and long graſs. He makes it very ſnug and 
warm: with a comfortable lining of gooſe fea- 
thers. He is ſeldom or never ſeen through the 


day; but at evening begins his flight, and 
makes a loud, ſingular noiſe, like the whurr of a 
ſpinning wheel. 5 


The MARTIN is a little, ſweet, familiar, 
tame birds. It is covered with feathers, or a kind 
of down, to the very toes. Its tail, wings, and 
the top of its head, are of a delicate purple; but 
its rump, breaſt, and belly, are as white as the 
lilly, and as ſoft as filk. How happily do its in- 


nocent manners quadrate with the delicacy of its 


frame. It builds its neſt under the eaves of houſes, 


with an amiable confidence, and the moſt exqui- 
ſite dexterity. 5 e 


The SWALLOW is a long, ſmall, ſlight- 


made bird, with large wings, and a forked tail, 


Its frame is ſlim, but fibrous, and as it lives by 
its dexterity in flying. Its chief ſtrength lies in 


its wings. Its body is inveſted with an inner 


coat of fine ſmall feathers, or down of a bright, 


white, delicately tinged with a ſlight red. The 
neck, back, and rump, with the upper part of 


the head, are of a deep, ſhining, bluiſh purple. 


They 
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They build almoſt every where in the ſides of rocks, 
the banks of rivers, precipices, and buildings of 

all kinds. Flies are their only food, which ac- 
counts ſufficiently for their winding motion and 
open mouth. To hunt their prey ſucceſsfully, 
they muſt turn with the ſame quickneſs theſe do. 
We ſtill know but little about their winter retreat. 
That many of then migrate to warmer climates, 
is a fact no longer doubted, and that others of 
them remain with us in a torpid ſtate, is not 
leſs certain. Satisfied that theſe are real diſpo- 
ſitions of nature, we leave it for others to ſolve 
the phænomenon. i 


When Autumn ſcatters his departing gleams, 
Marni d of approaching winter, gather d, play 
The fwallow-peaple ; and tojs'd wide around, 
Oer the calm ſky, in convolution ſwift, 

The feather d eddy floats : rejuicing once, 

Ere to their wintry flumbers they retire, 

In cluſters clung, beneath the mouldring bank, 
And where, unpierc d by freft, the cavern ſweats : 
Or rather into warmer climes convey'd, 

With other kindred birds of ſeaſon, there 
They twitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them welcome bath c —— 


But of all that flutter in the garden, or ani- 
mate the landſcape, the HUMMING BIRD is 
the moſt amiable, and for its ſize the moſt ſplen- 
did. It is not bigger than a hazel nut, and yet 
completely * out with a bill, feathers, 
wings, and inteſtines, exactly reſembling thoſe 
of the largeſl kind. The feathers on its wings 
and tail are black; and the exquiſite down on its 
body, and under its wings, is of a greeniſh 3 

Wit 
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with a fine red caſt or gloſs, which no ſilk or 


velvet. can imitate, It has an elegant creſt, 
green at the b\.ttom, and, as it were gilded at the 
top, which in the middle of jts little forehead 
ſparkles in the ſun like a diamond or a ſtar, The 
bill is black, ſtraight, lender, and of the length 
of a ſmall pin. As ſoon as the ſun riſes, multi- 
tudes of thefe beautiful creatures of different 
kinds and ſizes are ſeen fluttering about the 
flowers without ever once alighting. Their 
finely tinſeld wings are in ſuch rapid motion, 


that it is impoſſible to diſcern their colours, ex- 


cept by their glittering. They are never ſtil], 
but with the activity of bees flirting from flower 
to flower, and extracting its honey, as if, ſays my 
author, with a kiſs. For this purpoſe they are fur- 
niſhed with a forky tongue that enters the cup 
of the flower, and extracts its neCtar'd tribute, 
On this alone they ſubliſt. The rapidity of 
their little wings occaſions that humming ſound 
from whence they have their name. For what- 


ever thus quickly and forcibly divides the air, 


muſt produce a murmur. 


Theſe brief ſketches might have been ſwelled 
to a much greater extent. For the kinds ot 
SINGING BIRDS multiply and diverſify to an 


amazing variety. The reader, however, may 


think it ſufficient, to have thus juſt touched the 


oi t=lines of reſemblance, in which all of them 
have ſome ſhare in the deſcription. But theſe 
are the delicacies of nature, and who can diſmiſs 
them without regrete? Indulgence is not the 
preſent lot of humanity. Our moſt flattering en- 
joyments are often the moſt ſhort lived. Incli- 
nation to produce delight, muſt ſometimes be re- 

ſtrained. 
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ſtrained. A proper command of one's heart is 
all the world over, the beſt theory of agreeable 


ſenſation. I proteſt to quit this part of the ſubject, 


with nearly the ſame feelings that I have often 
quitted the grove on a ſummer evening. On ſuch 
occaſions, with a pleaſure infinitely ſuperior to all 
the flattering, frivolous joys, which the noiſy 

walks of life afford, I have catched myſelf hum- 
ming the following lines : WD 


IV hen firſt the ſoul of love is ſent abroad, 

Warm through the vital air, and on the heart, 

Harmonious ſeizes, the gay troops begin, 

In gallant thought, to plume the painted wing 

And try ag ain the long-fargotten ſtrain, 5 

At firſt faint-warbled. But no ſconer grows 

The ſoft infuſion prevalent, and wide, 

Than, all alive, at once their joy oer foros 

In muſic unconfin'd. Up-ſprings the lark, 

Shrill-vorc'd, and loud, the meſſenger of morn z 

Ere yet the ſhadows fly, he mounted ſings 

Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 

Calls up the tuneful nations. Every copſe 
 Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and buſh 

Bending with dewy moiſture, oer the heads 

Of the coy quiriſters that lodge within, 

Are prodigal of harmony. The thruſh 

And wood-lark, oer the kind contending throng 
Superior heard, run through the ſweeteſt length 
Of notes; when liſtening Philomela deigns 

To let them joy, and purpoſes, in thought 


Elate, to make her night excel their day, - 


The black-bird whiſtles from the thorny brate; 
The mellow bullfinch anſwers from the grove : 
Nor are the linnets, &er the flowering furze 
Pour'd out profuſely, Aon: Join'd to theſe 


Innumerons 


\ 
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| Tunumerous ſongſters, in the freſbening Shade 


72 new-ſprung leaves, their modulations mix 
ellifluous. The jay, the rook, the dat, 
And each harſh pipe diſcordant heard alone, 
Aid the full concert : while the flock-dove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole, 

Tis love creates their melody, and all 
This waſte of muſic is the voice of love; 
That even 10 birds, and beaſts, the tender arts 


/ pleaſing teaches, Hence the gloſſy kind 


Try every winning way inventive love 

Can dictate, and in courtſhip to their mates 

Pour forth their little ſouls. Firſt, wide around, 
With diftant awe, in airy rings they rove, 
Endeauouring by a thouſand tricks to catch 

The cunning, conſcious, half averted glance 
their regardleſs charmer. Should jhe ſeem 
Softening the leaſt approvance to beſtoꝛo, 
Their colours burnifh, and by hope inſpir'd, 

Dey briſe advance; then on a ſudden ſtruck, 
Retxre diſorder d; then again approach; 

In fond rotation ſpread the ſpotted wing, 

And ſhiver every feather with deſire. 


PART SIXTH. 


BETWEEN thoſe birds which ſhun, and 


thoſe which ſwim and live on the water, there is 


a numerous race that ſeems to partake of a mid- 


dle nature. They appear, by their divided toes, 
to be fitted ſolely for living on land, but are fur- 
niſhed at the ſame time with appetites that attach 
them ſtrongly to the waters. Theſe are proper- 


iy neither land nor water fow], as they draw their 


chief 
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chief ſubſiſtence from watery places, yet are un- 
qualified to traverſe thoſe depths which afford it 
m the greateſt plenty. Confined by nature to 
the ſhalloweſt ſpots, the has furniſhed them with 
long legs and a long bill, to anſwer the purpoſes 
of wading and groping. It would, indeed, be 
an inſupportable defect in their conformation to 
be lifted on ſtilts above their food, without ſome 
means of finding it. They have, therefore, not 
only a large ſtretch of neck, but the point of their 
bill is poſſeſſed of extreme ſenſibility, that with- 
out the aſſiſtance of viſion they may be able ſuffi- 
ciently to diſcriminate the quality of their prey 
fo that ſome birds of this claſs have every poſlt- 
ble convenience that their natures and deſtination 
require, They have long legs for wading, long 
| necks for ſtooping, long bills for ſearching, and 
acute nerves for feeling. Others of them ſeem 
formed on a leſs perfect ſcale, having legs of no 
great length, but very long bills; while a third 
order are diſtinguiſhed by long necks only. They 
are evidently, however, greatly inferior to other 
fowls. Their neſts are more fimple than thoſe 
of the ſparrow, and their methods of obtaining 
food leſs ingenious than thoſe of the falcon, The 
pie exceeds them in cunning, and though they 
have all the voraciouſneſs of the poultry tribe, 
they want their fecundity. In ſhort, their voice 
has no. melody, their frame no ſymmetry, their 
plumage no beauty, and their fleth no delicacy, 


The firſt we ſhall mention of this aukward 
2 is the CRANE, a ſlim, gigantic, 
brous creature, which, though near five foot 
high and four in length, ſeldom weighs above 
ten pounds, The top of the head is covered 
| 2-4 with 
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with black briſtles, and the back of it is bald and 


red, which ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes this bird 


from the ſtork, to which it ſeems nearly allied 
both in fize and figure. The plumage, in gene- 
ral, is aſh- coloured, and there are two large tufts. 
ol feathers that ſpring from the pinion of each 


wing. Theſe bear a ſtrong reſemblance to hair, 


are finely curled up at the ends, and which the 
bird has the power of ereCting and depreſſing at 


pleaſure. They are very ſocial, and ſeldom ſeen 


alone. Their uſual method of flying or fitting 


is in flocks of fifty or fixty together, and while a 
part feed the relt ſtand like centinels on duty, 


Their connubial affection and fidelity are in- 


violable, and may be quoted as an eternal re- 
proach on the criminal levity of the human heart. 


' hey are very harmleſs, but as another proof of 


their tender natures, are not eaſily robbed of 
their young. Nor is their affection for mankind 
the leaſt amiable of their qualities, And the 


vulgar, whoſe diſpoſitions art has not yet refined 
into cruelty, return their attachment with inte- 


reſt, In ſome countries it is ſo heinous to kill 


them, that though the poachers could eſcape the 


laws, the vengeance of the mob would ſoon over- 


take them. In the whole of that large and laſt- 
ing intercourſe which takes place between the 
human and brute creation, the former are ſo ſel- 
dom to be catched on the right ſcent, that, when 
they are, it were certainly a criminal omiſſion, 


not to egg them onward, The CRANE is a 


migrating bird, lays but two eggs at a time, and 
flies ſo high, and has ſo loud a ſcream, as often 
to be heard when it cannot be ſeen. And yet at 
ſuch an immenſe diſtance from the earth, it is 
ſaid to ſee every terreſtrial object with the greateſt 

| diſtinct- 


| 
| 
i 
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diſtinctneſs. Hence they ſeldom alight but in a 
field of good corn at ſome diſtance from any 
houſe. There, we are told, they do incredible 
miſchief. 


The STORE has the external figure of the 
crane, but is rather more corpulent. Its toes 
are rather like the nails of a man's fingers than 
the claws of other birds, and its colour is ſimply 
white and brown. It has no voice, and pro- 
duces no other noiſe than the clacking of its 
under chap againſt the upper, It preys entirely 
on frogs, fiſhes, birds, and ſerpents, and lives 
conſtantly in the vicinity of towns, where birds, 
inſects, and other vermin, . are moſt plenty. 
They are birds of paſſage, but their retreat is 
yet a ſecret. They return to Europe about the 
middle of March, and often build on the tops of 
chimnies and houſes as well as of high trees. 
The females lay from two to four eggs, about 
the ſize and colour of thoſe of geeſe. Both pa- 
rents are equally athiduous in hatching, and cor- 
dially fit by turns. The young are excluded in 
a month, and attended with unceaſing and ex- 
amplary ſolicitude. Juſt before they wing their 
way for diſtant regions they are ſeen all in one 
vaſt multitude, ſeemingly engroſſed with the pro- 
fpect of their journey. 


The flork aſſembly meets; for many a day, 
Conſulting deep, and various, ere they take 
Their arduous voyage through the liquid ſhy. 
And now their rout deſign'd, their leaders choſe, 
Ther tribes adjuſted, clean'd their ꝓigorous wings, 
And many a circle, many a ſhort eſſay, 
Wheel d round and round in congregation full, 
© Ly N 
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De figur d flight aſcends; and, riding high 
Th aerial billews, mixes with the clouds. 


The BALEARIC CRANE is pretty nearly 
of the ſhape and ſize of the ordinary crane, with 
long legs, a long neck, and a long beak, like 
Others of the kind. The bill, however, is ra- 
ther groſſer, and the plumage is of a dark green- 
Hh grey colour. But the head and qhroat form 
the moſt ſtriking part of its figure. On the 
head is ſeen ſtanding up a thick round creit made 
of briſtles, fpreading every way, and reſembling 
rays ſtanding out in different directions. The 
longeſt of theſe rays are about three inches and 
an half, and they are all topped with a kind of 
black taſſels, which give them a very beautiful 
appearance, The ſides of the head and cheeks 
are bare, whitiſh, and edged with red, while un- 
derneath the throat hangs a kind of bag, or 
wattle, like that of a cock, but not divided into 
two. To give this odd compolition a higher 
finiſhing, the eye is large and ſtaring, the pupil 
black and big, ſurrounded with a gold-coloured 
iris, that completes the bird's very ſingular ap- 
pearance. It is equally remarkable for its fleet- 
neſs in running and ſlowneſs in walking, and 
from ſome peculiar habits in its domeſtic ſtate, 
has "accidentally acquired the name of the ſea 
peacock, 


Of the JABIRN and the JABIRN GUACU 
we know little, except the general out-lines of 
their figure and the enormous bills, which we 
often ſee preſerved in the cabinets of the curious. 
The bill of the latter is red, and thirteen inches 
long; that of the former black, and about eleven. 

Fn Neither 
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Neither of them, however, are of a ſize propor- 


tionable to ſuch an immoderate length of bill. 
The JABIRN GUACU is not above the ſize of 


a common itork, while the JABIRN, with the 


ſmalleſt bill, exceeds the ſize of a ſwan. Ex- 
cept the head and neck, which are naked, both 
are covered with white feathers, and their pi inci- 
pal difference lies in the ſize of their bodies and 
the form of their bills. 


The ANHIMA is a water- fowl, of the rapa- 
cious kind, and bigger than a ſwan, It has a 
fmall head and a black bill, not above two inches 
long. A horn grows from the forehead as long, 
as the bill, which bends forward like that of the 


fabulous unicorn. This horn is not much thicker 
than a crow quill, as round as if it were turned 
in a lathe, and of a watery colour. It has alſo, 


at the fore part of each wing, at the ſecond joint, 
two triangular ſpurs as thick as one's little eee 
The foremoſt of theſe goads, or ſpurs, is above 
an inch long, the hinder is ſhorter, and both of a 
duſky colour. The claws alſo are long and 
ſharp, the colour is black and white, and their 
cry is loud and terrible, They are never found 
alone, but always in pairs; the cock and hen 
prowl together, and their fidelity is ſaid to be 
ſuch, that when one dies, the other never de- 


parts from the carcaſe, but dies with jits compa- 


nion. Its neſt is made of clay, and found on the 


an Oven. 


ground, near the bodies of trees, of the ſhape of 


The NUMIDIAN CRANE is a very ſcarce 
bird. Its peculiar geſtures and contortions are 
extremely {ingular, and conſidered by the French, 

who 
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who pique themſelves on their {kill in the art of 
every elegant geſticulation, as lady-Jike and grace- 
ful. They call it, therefore, DEMOISELLE 
or LADY. But our Engliſh ſailors, leſs adepts 


in that finical, fantaſtic ſcience, think the mo- 
tions of the bird extremely ridiculous, and for 
that reaſon have bluntly called it the BUF- 
FOON BIRD. Thus the fame qualities pro- 
cure it theſe different names from two nations, 
who, on more occaſions than one, look on the 
fame object in very different lights. It ſtoops, 
riſes, lifts one wing, then another, turns round, 
ſails forward, then back again; all which highly 
diverts our ſeamen, not imagining „perhaps, that 
theſe are the aukward expreſfions not of the 
animal's pleaſures but of its fears. The plumage 
is of a leaden grey colour, but it is chiefly diſtin= 


guiſhed by fine white feathers, conſiſting of long 
- Wiles, which fall from the back of the brad. 


about four inches long; while the fore part of 
the neck is adorned with black feathers, com- 


|  Poſed of very fine, ſoft, and long fibres, that 


hang down on the ſtomach, and give the bird 
on the whole, though the tars ſhould laugh, no 
ungraceſul appearance. 


The HERON is remarkably light, in pro- 
portion to his bulk, ſcarce weighing three pounds 
and an half, though he expands a breadth of 
wing which is five feet from tip to tip. He has 
a bill five inches long from the point to the baſe ; 
his claws are large and ſhar p, and the middlemoſt 
of them toothed like a ſaw. Yet thus armed, 
as he appears, for war, he is indolent and coward- 
ly, and even flies at the approach of the ſparrow- 
hawk. He is known to commit prodigious de- 
vaſtation 
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vaſtation in fiſh-ponds and freſh water. He 
ſometimes ſtrikes the largeſt freſh water fiſh, and 
wounds, though unable to kill or carry them 
away; but the ſmall fry are his chief ſubſiſtence. 
He wades as far as he can go into the flood, and 
there patiently waits their approach, which, 
whenever within fight, he darts on with inevita- 
ble deſtruction. He builds on the tops of tall 
trees, in the boſom of large foreſts, and rocks on 
the ſea ſhore. He preys alone, but rears his neſt 
in the ſociety of others. The flzſh of his young 
is a delicacy to Frenchmen, but is much too 
ſtringy and rancid for an Engliſh ſtomach. 


The BITTERN, or MIRE- DRUM, is nei- 
ther ſo deſtructive nor ſo voracious as the Heron. 
It is a retired, timorous animal, concealing it- 
ſelf amidſt reeds and fens, and living on frogs, 
inſects, and vegetables. Its neſt is often found 
among tufts of ruſhes and long graſs, and it ge- 
nerally lays ſeven or eight aſh- green coloured 
eggs. Its young are very ſoon in a capacity to 
provide for themfelves, It has a fat, plump 
body, and its fleſh is in great eſteem among the 
luxurious. It differs chiefly from the heron in 
its colour, which is in general a paleiſh yellow, 
ſpotted and barred with black. But it is chiefly 
famous for its voice, which, terrible and affect- 
Ing as it muſt appear to thoſe who do not under- 
Rand the cauſe of it, is no moxe than the lan- 


guage of courtſhip. Perhaps no words can give 
thoſe who have not heard this call an adequate 
idea of its ſolemnity. It is like the interrupted 
bellowing of a bull, but ſtill hollower and louder, 
and is even heard at a mile's diſtance, as if _ 

rom 
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from ſome formidable being that reſided at the 
bottom of the water. og | 


The SPOONBILL differs a good deal from 
the CRANE, yet is liker it than any other, 
The body is more bulky for its height, and the 
bill of quite another ſhape, Yet till it is a com- 
paratively tall bird, it feeds among water, its 
toes are divided, and it feems to poſſeſs the na-. 
_ tural diſpoſitions of the crane. Thofe of Europe 
are a dirty fort of white, but thoſe of America 
are of a beautiful roſe-colour, or a delightful 
_ crimſon, Beauty of plumage ſcems the preroga- 
tive of all the birds of that continent, and we 
here ſee the fineſt tints beſtowed on a bird whoſe 
figure is ſufficient to deſtroy the effects of its 
- colouring. For its bill is fo oddly faſhioned, 
and its eyes ſo ſtupidly ſtaring, that its fine fea- 
thers only add ſplendor to deformity. The bill 
of this ugly-looking creature is about ſeven inches 
Jong, and running out broad at the end, where 
it is about an inch and an half wide. In ſome it 
is black, in others of a light green, and in thoſe 
of America red like the reft of the body. All 
round the upper chap there runs a kind of rim, 
with which it covers that beneath, while its 
| Cheeks and throat are wholly without feathers, 
and covered only with a black ſkin. 


The SHOWLER feeds chiefly on frogs, toads, 

and ſerpents; of which, particularly at the Cape 
of Good Hope, they deſtroy great numbers, The 
inhabitants of that country hold this clumſy fowl 
in as great eſtimation and veneration as the an- 
Gent Epyptians did their bird ibis. The 
11 | SHOW 
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SHOWLER runs tamely about their houſes, 
and they are content with its ſociety as an uſe- 
ful, though homely companion. They are never 
killed, and indeed good for nothing though they 
were. They lay five eggs, white, and powdered 
with a few ſanguine ſpots. We ſometimes find 
in the cabinets of the curious, the bills of Ame- 

rican SHOWLERS, twice as big and as long as 

thoſe of the common kind among us, but- theſe 
birds are not yet known in Europe. 


The FLAMINGO is the moſt remarkable of 
all the crane kind, the talleſt, bulkieſt, and the 
moſt beautiful. The body, which is of a beau- 
tiful ſcarlet, is no bigger than that of a ſwan, 
but its legs and neck are of ſuch an extraordinary 
length, that when it ſtands erect it is ſix feet 
ſix inches high. Its wings, extended, are five 
ſeet ſix inches from tip to tip, and it is four 
feet eight inches from tip to tail. The head is 
round and ſmall, with a large bill ſeven inches 
long, partly red, partly black, and crooked like 
a bow. The legs and thighs, which are not 
much thicker than a man's finger, are about two 
feet eight inches high, and its neck near three 
feet long. The feet are not furniſhed with ſharp 
claws, as in others of the crane kind, but feeble, 
and united by membranes as thoſe of a gooſe. 
Of what uſe theſe membranes are does not ap- 
pear, as the bird is never ſeen ſwimming, its 
legs and thighs being ſufficient for bearing it in- 
to thoſe depths where it ſeeks for prey. This 
extraordinary bird is now chiefly found in Ame- 
rica, but was once known on all the coaſts of 
Europe. Its beauty, its ſize, and the peculiar 
delicacy of its fleſh, have been ſuch temptations > 

| to 
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to deftroy or take it, that it has long ſince de- 
ſerted the ſhores frequented by man, and taken 
refuge in countries that are as yet but thinly peo. 
pled. In thoſe deſart regions this timorous and 
elegant bird lives, it is ſaid, in a ſtate of ſociety, 
and under better polity than any other of the 
feathered creation. When the Europeans firſt 
went to America, they found the FLAMINGO 
on the ſhores gentle and no way diſtruſtful of 
mankind, Little did they ſuſpect what deteſtable 
paſſions lurked under an aſpect ſo comely. When 
the fowler had killed one, the reſt of the flock, 
ſo far from attempting to fly, only regarded the 
fall of their companion in a kind of affixed aſto- 
niſhment : another and another ſhot was diſ- 
charged, and thus the fowler often levelled the 
whole flock; before one of them began to think 
of eſcaping. Now, they regard us with impla- 
cable averſion. Wherever they haunt, one of 
the number is appointed as a watch, whoſe em- 
ployment is to obſerve and give notice of danger, 
while the reſt are feeding. And the moment he 
perceives the leaſt danger, he gives a loud ſcream 
with a voice like a trumpet, and inſtantly the 
whole cohort are on wing. They feed in ſilence, 
but on this occaſion all the flock are in one cho- 
rus, and fill the air with intolerable ſcreamings. 
They never lay more than two eggs. Theſe 
they depoſit in a neſt very curiouſly built, over 
which the female ftraddles in hatching, while 
her unweildy limbs hang down on either ſide. 
The young are a long while before they can fly, 
but they run with amazing ſwiftneſs, They are 
ſometimes caught, and, very different from the 
old ones, ſuffer themſelvez to be carried home, 
and are tamed very eaſily, In five or fix days 


they 
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they become familiar, eat out of the hand, and 
drink a ſurprizing quantity of ſea water. But 
though eaſily rendered domeſtic, it is difficult to 


rear them, as they are apt to decline for want of 
their natural ſupplies. : 


The AVOSET TA, or SCOOPER, is chiefly 


found in Italy, and now and then comes over to 


England. It is about the ſize of a pigeon, ofa 


pretty upright ſtature, with extreme long legs, 
But the moſt extraordinary part of its figure, and 
that by which it is quite a novelty among the 
winged race, 1s the bill, which turns up like a 


hook, in an oppoſite direction to that of the 


hawk or the parrot. This extraordinary bill is 


black, flat, ſnarp, and flexible at the end, and 


about three inches and an half long. From its 


being bare a long way above the knee, it appears 


that it lives and wades in the water. It has a 
cheriping pert note, we are told, but are left 


wholly in the dark about its other habits. 


Though web-footed, like the duch, we have 
placed it, on account of its ſlender figure, among 
the cranes. 


The CARRIRA, or RUNNER, is ſtill leſs 


known than the former. All we are told of it 
is, that it has the longeſt legs of all web-footed 


fowls, except the flamingo and avoſetta; that the 
bill is ſtraight, yellow, and black at the ends; 


that the pupils of the eyes are ſurrounded with 
two circles, one of which is bay and the other 


white, Below and near the belly it is whitiſh, 
The tail has two white feathers, and is black at 


the extremities. The upper part of the body is 


of the colour of ruſty iron. It is thus that we 


2 are 
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are frequently obliged to ſubſtitute dry deſcrip- 
tion for inſtructive hiſtory, and employ words to 
expreſs thoſe ſhadings of colour which the pencil 
alone can convey. 


The WOODCOCE is about the ſize of a 
pigeon, with a bill three inches long. He has a 
large ſpot of red on the crown of his head, and 
the upper part of his body is a mixture of red, 
black, and grey. The breaſt and belly are grey, 
with tranſverſe brown lines. They are birds of 
_ paſſage, which viſit us in autumn and depart in 
the ſpring, though many of them are thought to 
reſide in the deep receſſes of large woods and the 
hollows of extenſive deſarts. They are attached 
by inſtinct to marſhy grounds, moiſt foreſts, and 
hedges on the brinks of rivulets. Places of that 
kind abound with ſuch proviſions as they want. 
They are extremely ſhy, though the delicacy of 
their fleſh makes them much ſought for, and, 
with all their care, many of them are ſhot. To 
what infamous exertions and dexterity in butch- 
ering does not appetite impel the brutal and fero- 
cious. The moſt guilty wretch longs, forſooth, 
to devour the moſt innocent in all God's crea- 
tion, and inſtantly a thouſand engines are put in 

motion to procure it. Could animals but once 
change ſides with us, what might we not dread 
from their reſentment, had they no more gene- 

roſity than they learn from us. 


The GAD WIT is about the ſize of the for- 
mer. This bird moſtly frequents the ſea ſide. 
It keeps at a prudent diſtance from human kind, 
but, conſcious of its dexterity in flying, ſcorns 
to hide itſelf like the woodcock, It appears al- 

| Ways 
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ways buſieſt when the tide is out, and lives in 


perpetual plenty on ſuch inſects as harbour in the 
ſand. 


The CURLEW is a pretty large fea fowl, 
weighing about twenty-hve ounces, It frequents 
all the Britiſh coaſts. The middle part of the 
feathers on the head, neck, and back, are black, 
but tinged on the border with an aſh-colour and 
a ſprinkling of red. His wings and belly are 
white, His manners and habits we know yery 
little about. He too is a viſitant, and we are 
very fond of his fleſh, He is thought uncom- 
monly delicate, and yet he ſmells very ſtrongly 
the moment he is ſhot, M 


The SNIPE is hardly four ounces in weight. 
A pale red line divides the head in the middle 
long ways, the chin under the bill is white, the 
neck is ſweetly mingled with red and brown, the 
breaſt and belly are 2 delicate grey, and the back 
and wings of a duſky colour. It is faid to fuck 
the juices of the richeſt vegetables, but its prin- . 
cipal food is worms, inſects, and flies. Nor is it 
ever to be found but in moiſt and fenny places, 
by the fide of brooks and lakes, where it hides 
itſelf with ſo much art among the ruſhes, wil- 
lows, and long graſs, that it is almoſt impoſſible ' 
to raiſe it. And ſo well is it aware in what its 1 
ſafety lies, that it has been known to keep ſquat | 
to the earth while the fowter ſtept over it, The 
fleſh alſo of this bird is much too fine and tender 
not to procure it a very hard fate, ST 


The DOTTEREL, by all accounts, ſeems 
a very facetious bird, They take it in the night 
Z 2 rims 
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time by the light of a candle. And the little 
creature is ſaid, on that occaſton, to mimic the 
fowler with a great deal of archneſs. When he 
ſtretches out his arm, it ſtretches out its wing; if 
he moves a foot, it move another; and whatever 
he does, it does the ſame. What a pity that he 
ſhould be ſo ſerious, while it appears fo funny, or 
conceive ſuch miſchief againſt to much innocence 
and good-humour, for the wretch takes this op- 
portunity of intangling it in his net. 


A PLOVER is rather larger than the dotterel, 
and weighs about nine ounces. The colour of 
the whole upper ſide is black, ſweetly beſpangled 
with green, yellowiſh ſpots, His brown breaſt 
is dapled in a ſimilar manner, but his belly is 
pure white. Unluckily for him, mankind have 
taken a ſavage liking to him alſo, and he, with 
the reſt, is often ſacrificed to pamper their debi- 
litated ſtomachs. Few readers, brought up in 
the country, but muſt inſtantly recollect the juſt- 
neſs of the poet's deſcription. 


— Hence around the head 
Of wandering ſwains, the white * PLO- 
VER wheels 

Her ſounding flight, and then directly on 
In long excurſion ſkims the level dae 


70 tempt him from her neſt. 


The RUFF, whoſe female is called a reeve, 
is s a little, bold, fierce bird. The male, who is 
known from all others of the kind by the great 
length of the feathers round his neck, is yet ſo 
various in his plumage, that it is ſaid no two 
RUFFS were ever ſeen preciſely of the ſame co- 


lour. 
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lour. In the beginning of ſpring, when theſe 
birds arrive in our marſhes, they are obſerved to 

engage with deſperate fury againſt each other: 
Then the fowlers, ſeeing them intent on mutual 
deſtruction, ſpread their nets over them, and 
catch them in great numbers, Yet even in cap- 
tivity their animolity continues, and the people 
wao fat them up for ſale are obliged to keep them 
in a dark room, for if they let in ſo ever little 
light among, them they inſtantly renew their at- 
tacks, and often fight till each has killed his an- 
tagoniſt. When once they have brought forth 
their young they live cordially enough, 


The LAPWING, which is called TEWIT 
in the north of England and Scotland, from its 
cry, is about the ſize of a pigeon. It lays about 
four or five eggs, of a dirty yellow colour, and over- 
laid with large black ſtrokes. It builds its neſt 
on the ground, on the edge of a turf, or the fur- 
row of a ridge, and only covers it with a few 
ſtraws, which hide the eggs but very imperfectly. 
The young run about after the mother with in- 
credible fizetneſs, the moment they leave the 
ſhell. The arts uſed by this pretty bird to allure 
boys and degs from her neſt are extremely 
amuſing. She never-waits till they arrive at the 
neſt, but runs boldly up to meet them. When 
as near them as ſhe dares well venture, ihe riſes 
with a loud ſcreaming before them, as if the were 
juſt fluſhed from hatching, while probably not 
within a hundred yards of her neſt. In this 
manner ſhe flies with great clamour and anxiety, 
whining and ſcreaming round the invaders, ſtrik- 
ing at them with her wings, and fluttering as if 
ſhe were wounded. To complete the deceit, 

2 3 ſhe 
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ſhe is {till more clamorous as remote from the 
neſt, If very near, ſhe appears quite unconcern- 
ed, and her cries ceaſe in proportion as her fears 
are augmented. Before dogs ſhe flies heavily at 
a little diſtance, as maimed, {till vociferous, and 
ſil] bold, but never offering to move towards the 
quarter where her treaſure is depoſited, The 
dogs purſue in hopes every moment of ſeizing the 
parent, and by this means actually loſe the 
young, For the cunning BIRD, having thus 

drawn them off to a proper diſtance, puts forth her 
powers, and leaves her aſtoniſhed purſuers to gaze 
at the rapidity of her flight. The eggs of theſe 
birds are highly valued by the luxurious. They 
are boiled hard, and thus ſerved up without any 

further preparation. 


The WATER HEN is nearly about the ſize 

of a lapwing. The breaſt is of a lead colour, the 
belly inclines to grey, and the body is all over 
black. As ſhe ſwims or walks, ſhe often flirts 
up her tail, but never leaves the fide of the pond 
or the river, where ſhe finds proviſion. She fre- 
quents moſt thoſe lakes and ſtreams, which are 
- felvaged with hedges and buſhes. There ſhe ſeeks 
her food along the graſſy banks, and often along 
the ſurface of the water. Whether ſhe eats pond- 
weed, or only hunts among it for water inſects, is 
not certain. She builds her neſt on low trees 
and ſhrubs, of ſticks and fibres, by the water-fide. 
Her eggs are ſharp at one end, and white, with a 
tincture of green ſpotted with red. She lays twice 
or thrice in a ſummer, her young ones ſwim the 
moment they leave the egg, purſue their parent, 
and imitate all her manners. In this manner ſhe 
rears two or three broods in a ſeaſon. : 5 

The 
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The GERBE is much larger than the WA- 
TER HEN. Its plumage is white and black. 
Its legs ſeem intirely made for ſwimming and not 
walking. Theſe are, in fact, from the knee up- 
ward, hid in the belly of the bird, and have con- 
ſequently very little motion. By this, and the 
ſcolloped fringe of the toes, it is eaſily known from 
others. Its wings are too ſhort for flying, as 
well as its legs for walking; ſo that it ſeldom 
leaves the water, but keeps moſtly in broad ſhal- 
low pools, where its faculty of ſwimming is of 
the greateſt advantage. They breed among reeds 
and flags, in a fort of a floating neſt, but kept 
ſteady by the weeds of the margin. Such is the 
aſſiduity of the mother, that ſhe feeds her young 
with ſmall eels, {elected for the purpoſe ; and ſuch 
her tenderneſs, that when tired, the will carry 
them either on her back or under her wings, 


The COOT is fo large as to weigh above 
one pound and an half, The feathers about the 
head and neck are low, ſoft, and thick. The 
colour of the body is black. He keeps at as great 
a diſtance from mankind as poſſible, and is ſel- 
dom ſeen but in a very wild ſcene, On unfre- 
quented banks of rivers, among the ruſhy mar- 

ined lakes, he chiefly ſettles his reſidence. 
Their neſts are made of ſuch materials as the 
ſtream ſupplies, and their eggs laid among reeds: 
floating on the ſurface, and riſing and falling in 
che water. The reeds among which it is built 
keep it faſt, ſo that it is ſeldom waſhed into the 
middle of the ſtream. But if this happens, which 
is ſometimes the caſe, the bird ſits in her neſt 
like a mariner in his boat, and ſteers with her 
legs her cargo into the neareit harbour. There, 
- having 
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having attained her port, ſhe continues to ſit in 
great tranquillity, regardleſs of the impetuoſity of 
the current, and though the water penetrates her 
neſt, ſhe {til] hatches in that wet condition, 
This bird ſometimes ſwim down the river after 
Its prey till it reaches the ſea, In ſuch a voyage 
they encounter a thouſand dangers. Hen, dogs, 
otters, and falcons, are in eterna] purſuit of them, 
Thus animated nature affords a picture of uni- 
verſal invaſion, Man deſtroys the otter, the otter 
deſtroys the coot, the coot feeds on fiſh, and fiſh 
teeds on one another. 


PART SEVENTH. 


NOTHING exhibits the phyſical ſyſtem of 
Providence, in a more amiable light, than the 
wonderful adoption of different animals to their 
different deſtinations. How exactly and properly 
are the toes of water fowl webbed together, for 
the purpoſe of ſwimming. And theſe are fo 
framed, that when they ſtrike backward, their 
broadeſt hollow ſurface beats the water, but as 
they gather them in again for a ſecond blow, 
their front ſurface contracts, and does not in the 
leaſt impede the birds progreſſive motion. Their 
legs alſo are remarkably ſhort, that the impulſe, 
. when they beat the water, may not be too remote 
from the body. Their plumage is much cloſer 
and warmer than that of any other fowls, and 
they are in poſſeſſion of an oil which preſerves 
their feathers from being damaged by the water. 
Some of them live enticely on depredation, are 
active, enterpriſing, perſevering, and rapacious. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are almoſt conſtantly on wing, and may 
be ſeen flying with much eagerneſs along the ſur- 
face of the water, in queſt of their prey. Others 
with large bodies and ſhort wings, can neither 
run nor fly, but are formed for diving in a very 
peculiar manner. Their feet are placed fo far 


back, and their legs ſo hid in the abdomen, that 


the ſlighteſt ſtroke ſends them head foremoſt to 


the bottom of the water. A third claſs are harm 
leſs and inoffenſive to almoſt all kinds of animals, 
and ſeldom eat any thing but vegetables. 


The PELICAN is larger in the body than a 
ſwan, and ſomewhat of the ſame ſhape and co- 
lour. Its four toes are all webbed together, and 
its neck forms a very ſtately arch, It is furniſh- 
ed with an extreme thick plumage, and its wings 
are ſtrong and bulky. It has ſmall, piercing eyes, 
when compared with the ſize of its body, and 
there is a ſadneſs in his countenance, which gives 
it an air peculiarly ſolemn and melancholy. 'I he 
ancients were very fond of endowing it with the 
beſt qualities. Struck with its uncommon figure, 
they were willing to think its- appetites as un- 
common. Having found it provided with a large 
reſervoir, they kindly turned it to the moſt ten- 
der and paternal uſes, In truth, the PELICAN 
is very dull, very ſluggiſh, and very filthy. No- 
thing can exceed their indolence but their glut- 
tony. Nor would they ever ſtir from the ſtupor 
of repoſe, but for the ſtimulations of hunger. 
They ſail along about thirty feet above the ſur- 
face of the ſea, and turning their head with one 
eye downward, continue to fly in that poſture. 
And as ſoon as they perceive a ſtraggling fiſh 
within their reach, down they come with the 
| velocity 
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velocity of lightening, ſeize and devour it in a 
moment, But having gorged themſelves in this 
manner, they remain at reſt in a ſort of lethargy, 
till their appetites revive and impel them to renew 
their depredations, Not even their tenderneſs 
for their young can ſuppreſs theſe habits of indo- 
lence, he female makes no preparation for her 
neſt, nor lays in one place preferable to another, 
but dropping her eggs on the bare ground, to the 
number of five or ſix, continues there to hatch 
them. And with only a feint at picking now 


and then, tamely ſuffers them to be taken from 


under her. But the moſt ſtriking ſingularity 
about this bird, is an enormous bill of above fif- 
teen inches long, and a pouch underneath it, ca- 
pable of containing as many quarts of water. 
This bag, the bird has the power of wrinkling 


up into the hollow of the under chap, but by 


opening the bil}, and putting one's hand down, 


it may be diſtended at pleaſure. It is formed of a 


blueiſh aſh- coloured ſkin, the ſurface of which is 
full of fibres and veins. A ſhort downy ſubſtance, 
as ſmooth and as ſoft as ſattin, covers the whole. 
It hangs all along the under edg of the chap, and 
reaches half way down the neck, to which it is 
attached by proper ligaments, When empty it 
is not ſeen, but when the bird has fiſhed with 
ſucceſs, it is then dilated to an incredible extent. 


For the firſt thing the pelican does in fiſhing, is 


to fill up the bag, and then it returns to digeſt 


its burthen at leiſure. When the bill is fully 


opened, a perſon may run his head into the birds 
mouth, and conceal it in this monſtrous pouch. 


The body of the ALBATROSS is rather larger 
than that of the pelican, and its wings when ex- 


tended, 
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tended, ten feet from tip to tip. The bill, which 
is ſix inches long, is yellowiſh, and terminates 
in a crooked point. 'The top of the head is of a 
bright brown, the back of a deeper one, the 
belly and under the wings is wholly white, and 
the toes, which are webbed, are of a fleſh colour. 
It is one of the moſt fierce and formidable of the 
:cquatic tribe, not only living on fiſh, but alſo 
ſuch ſmall water ſowl as it can take by ſurprize. 
It preys, as all the gull kind do, on wing, and 
chiefly purſues the flying fhſh, which are forced 
from the ſea by the dolphins. Theſe are every 
where taking wing from their enemies in the 
deep, to encounter new ones in the air. Juſt as 
they riſe the dolphin is ſeen to dart after them, 
but generally in vain, the gu// has more frequent 
ſucceſs, and often takes them on their firſt ap- 
pearance, while the ALBA TR O88 purſues the 
gull, and forces it to relinquiſh its prey. So 
that the whole horizon preſents but one living 
picture of rapacity and evaſion. Few birds float 
on the air with more eaſe than the ALBA- 
TROSS, or ſupport themſelves a longer time in 
that element. They ſeem never to feel the ac- 
celles of fatigue, but night and day on wing, are 
always prowling, yet always emaciated and hun- 
gry. They are even ſaid to ſlumber among the 
clouds, while one wing only keeps up an inſtinctive 
motion. And it ſometimes happens, we are told, 
that in theſe ſlumbering flights, they inſenſibly 
fall on deck, and are taken. The ALBA- 
TROSS, notwithſtanding its ſavage temper, 
takes peculiar delight in the ſociety of the penguin. 
They always chuſe the ſame place for building 
and breeding, which is generaily ſome diſtant, 
| unin- 
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uninhabited iſland, where the ground ſlants to 


the ſea, as the penguin is not formed either for 
flying or climbing. 


The CORMORANT is nearly as big as a 
gooſe. The colour on the upper-ſide is duſky, 

ſhining with a tincture of green, but both breaſt 
and belly are white. Its four toes are united by 
a membrane together, and the middle one is 
[notched like a ſaw, to aſſiſt the bird in holding 
its fiſhy prey. It has a thick heavy body, anda 
clumſy figure, The bill is ſtraight till near the | 
end, where the chap bends into a hook. This 
predaceous bird however, as ſoon as winter ap- 
proaches, is ſeen ranging all round the ſea ſhore, 
the mouth of freſh water rivers and lakes, carry- 
ing deſtruction to all the fenny tribe. Their ap- 
petite is for ever craving and never ſatisfied. This 
gnawing ſenſation may probably ariſe from the 
Kos of ſmall worms that breed in their inteſ- 
tines, and which their unceaſing gluttony con- 
tribute ſo remarkably to engender. This bird, 
as may well be imagined, has a moſt ſhocking 
ſmell. Its habits are all of the filthieſt kind; its 
form is aukward and ugly, its voice hoarſe and 
croaking, and all its qualities obſcene. It ſeems 
to be of a multiform nature, and wherever fiſh 
reſort, watches their migrations, It is ſeen as 
well by land as by ſea, it fiſhes as well in freſh 
water as in the depth of the ocean, it builds on 
trees as well as in the cliffs of rocks, and it preys 
as well by night as in the day time. The great 
activity with which it purſues, and drops down 
to dive after its prey, is curious and ſingular, 
Should the fiſn be deeper than the impetus of his 
flight makes him dive to, they certainly eſcape 
him; 
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him; for he cannot move fo faſt under water as 
they can ſwim. But he knows the trade too well 
to make many unſucceſsful dips, and is often 
ſeen riſing heavily with a fiſh larger than he can 
readily devour. When he catches his prey by 
the tail, as ſometimes happens, the fins prevent 
his ſwallowing it in that poſition, He is then 
ſeen to toſs it above his head, and catch it with 


great dexterity in its deſcent by the proper end, 


and ſo ſwallow it with facility. 


The GANNET, or SOLAND GOOSE, is 
not leſs in ſize than a tame one, and its wings are 
fix feet over. The bill is fix inches long, ſtraight 
almoſt to the point, where it inclines down, and 
the ſides are irregularly jagged, that it may hold 
its prey with the greater ſecurity. From the cor- 
ner of the mouth is a narrow flip of black bare 


ſkin, that extends to the hind part of the head; 
beneath the ſkin is another, which, like the 


pouch of the pelican, is dilatable, and of ſize ſuf- 
ficient to contain five or ſix intireherrings, which, 
in the breeding ſeaſons, it carries at once to its 


mate or its young. Theſe birds ſubſiſt intirel 
on fiſh, and chiefly frequent the moſt uninhabited 


iſlands. They are no where ſeen perhaps in fuch 


. as on the Baſs Iſland, in the Firth of 


orth; the ſurface of which, though a full mile 
in circumference, is almoſt wholly covered, dur- 
ing the months of May and June, with their 
neſts, their eggs, and their young. It is ſcarce- 
ly poſſible to walk without treading on them. 
When they riſe they darken the air Jike a cloud, 
and their noiſe is perfectly ſtunning. As one 
looks down from the precipice, the whole ſur- 
face of the ſea, all around, ſeems covered with 


Aa them. 
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them. Indeed in every crag and fiſſure of the 
broken rocks, innumerable birds of various forts 
and ſizes may be ſeen, more numerous than the ſtars 
of heaven, when viewed in a ſerene night; and 
either approaching or receding from the iſland, 
they appear like one vaſt ſwarm of bees. The 
foland gooſe, however, is a bird of paſlage, and 
comes here only to breed, or rather follows thoſe 
immenſe ſhoals of herrings, which then come 
pouring down through the Britiſh Channel, and 
ſupply all Europe, as well as this bird with their 
ſpoil. The GANNET attends them in their 
whole circuit round our iſland, and ſhares with 
our fiſhermen the inexhauſtible banquet. Tt 
announces the arrival of the finny tribe. Then 
the fiſhermen prepare their nets, and at one 
draught take the herrings by millions, While the 
ſoland gooſe, who gave the firſt information, 
comes an unbidden gueſt, and ſnatches its prey 
from the very boat. It is buſily employed all the 

fiſhing time, but whenever the p:/chards diſap- 
pear, it takes its leave to keep them company. 
The Baſs Iſland, where they chiefly breed, be- 
longs to one proprietor ; ſo that care is taken 
never to fright away. the birds when laying, or 
to ſhoot them on wing. By that means they are 
ſo fearleſs as to alight and feed their young ones 
cloſe beſide you. The people of Edinburgh 
think the young of this bird ſuch delicate food 
as often to eat them before dinner, by way of 
whetting their appetite. To me their ſtench is 
inſufferable. Indeed their fleſh is peculiarly ran- 
cid and ſtringy, and not Jeſs diſguſting to the 
ſight than the palate. At leaſt, I never ſaw one 
ſerved up in my life, that did not put me in wind 
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of blackening carrion, to which none but the 
moſt loathſome vermin dare approach. 


The ſmaller kinds of GULLS and PE TRELS-· 
;eſemble the more powerful in their appetites for 
prey, but have not ſuch certain methods of ob- 
taining it, There are twenty different ſorts of 
the GULL, three of the PETREL, and as ma- 
ny of the SEA SWALLOW. The firſt claſs: 
are known by an angler knob on the lower chap ; 
the ſecond, by the want of this knob ; and tha 
third, by their bills, which are ſlender and: 
frraight pointed. They all agree, however, in- 
their appetites and places of p. 41 They live 
on inſects and the ſmaller kinds of fiſn, and Nees 
on ſuch rocks and precipices as are waſhed b 
the ſea. It is the boldeſt and moſt formidable 
of theſe to which all the GULL KIND in par- 
ticular reſort. There, while the ſea affords them 
fufficient proviſion, the ſituation ſurniſhes them 
with a convenient retreat for all the purpoſes of 
procreation. Some of theſe ſhaggy ſummits ex- 
hibit an aſpect horribly ſavage and ſublime, The 
face of the ſhore ſometimes | open. to our view, a 
wall of maſſive ſtone, ten times higher than our 
talleſt ſteeples. Fo look down from this tremen- 
duous eminence, on a world of waters in ever- 
ing agitation, to hear the raging of the ſea, and. 
the freaming of the fowls, mix in one wild tu- 
multuous uproar, to- ponder on the terrors of 
plunging to the bottom, where the waves that. 


ſwell like mountains are ſcarcely ſeen to curl on: 


the ſurface, and where the noiſe of an ocean a 
thouſand leagues broad appears. ſofter than the 
murmurs of a brook, muſt awaken in the ſtouteſt 
mind ſenſations of the moſt affecting aſtoniſh= 


Aa2 ment. 
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ment. Such are the formidable manſions in 
which myriads of fea fow] chooſe their habita- 
tions, and are ſeen, of the Jargeſt ſize, beneath 
the feet of the ſpectator, almoſt dwindling into 
nothing. It often happens, that when the tide 
is out, thoſe awful ſteeps are ſufficiently acceſſi- 
ble at the bottom. To walk around on that oc- 
caſion, or ſit in a hollow of the rock while the 
waters approach attentive to the various founds 
that gather on every ſide, above and below, ma 
well raiſe the mind to her nobleſt and higheſt 
pitch of elevation. The mighty voice of many 
waters ſwelling into and ſubſiding from the vaſt 
cavern beneath, the piercing note of the GULL, 
the frequent chatter of the quz/lemot, the loud 
note of the att, the ſcream of the heron, and 
the hoarſe, deep, periodical croaking of the cormo- 
rant, all unite to furniſh out the grandeur of the 
ſcene, and turn the mind to him who is the e/- 
ſence of ſublimity. Theſe birds, like all others 
of the rapacious kind, lay but few eggs, and 
hence, in many places, their number is daily ſeen 
to diminiſh. This at firſt ſight may appear a be- 
nefit to mankind ; but when we conſider how _ 
many natives of our iſland are ſuſtained by their 
fleſh, either freſh or ſalted, we ſhall find no ſa- 
tisfaction in thinking that theſe poor people may 
in time looſe their chief ſupport. The GULL, 
in general, builds on the ledges of rocks, and 
lays from one egg to three in a neſt, formed of 
long graſs and ſea weed. Moſt of them are fiſny 
taſted, with black ſtringy fleſh ; yet the young 
ones are better food, and of thoſe,- with other 
birds of various kinds, the poor inhabitants of 
our northern iſlands make their wretched ban- 
quets. They have been long ufed to " 
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food, and even ſalted gull can be reliſhed by thoſe 
who know no better. Almoſt all delicacy is a- 
relative thing; and the man who repines at the 


luxuries of a well- ſerved table; ſtarves not for 


want, but from compariſon.. 


Of all the penguin tribe,, the MEGELLA- 
NIC one, is the largeſt and the moſt remarkable. 
It is not much inferior in ſize to a tame gooſe. 
It never flies, as its wings are very ſhort, and 


covered with ſtiff, hard feathers, and are always 


ſeen expanded and: hanging uſeleſs down by its 


ſides. The upper part of the head, back, and 


rump, are covered with. ſtiff black feathers, while 
the belly and breaſt, as is common with all of 
this kind, are of a ſnowy whiteneſs,.except a line 
of black that is ſeen to croſs the crop; The bill, 
which, from the baſe to about half way, is co- 
vered with wrinkles, is black, but marked crofs- 
ways with a ſtripe of yellow. They walk erect: 
with their heads on high, their fin-like wings: 
hanging down like arms; ſo that to fee them at 
a lone, they look like ſo many children with- 
white aprons. From hence they are ſaid to unite- 
in themſelves the qualities of men, fowls, and 
hſh, Like men they are upright ; like /owls they 


are feathered; like fihes they have f n- like inſtru- 


ments, which bear the water before, and ſerve 
 forfalb the purpoſes of ſwimming, rather than fly- 
ing. They feed entirely on fiſh, and ſeldom: 
come on ſhore except in the breeding ſeaſon; As- 
the ſeas in that part of the world abound* with a. 


variety, they ſeldom want food, and their ex-- 
treme fatneſs is a proof of the plenty in-which-- 
they live, Their voraciouſneſs is ſuch, that their 
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appetites are hardly to be appeaſed. Their fleſh 
is conſequently rank and fiſhy, though our ſailors 
think it no bad eating. In ſome, the fleth is ſo 
tough, and the feathers ſo thick, that they ſtand 
the blow of a ſcymiter without injury. On 
ſhore they are ſeen drawn up in rank and file on 
the ledges of a rock, ſtanding tcgether with the 
Albatros, as if in conſultation. This is previous 
to their laying, which generally begins in that 
part of the world in the month of November, 
Their preparations for hatching are attended 
with no very great trouble, as they make only a 
ſmall depreſſion in the earth, without any other 
neſt, ſufficiently ſerve the purpoſe. The warmth 
of their feathers, and the heat of their bodies, are 
ſuch, that the progreſs of incubation is carried on 


very rapidly. 


Among the ſmaller birds of the PENGUIN 
KIND, may be mentioned the GREAT © 
NORTHERN DIVER, which is nearly as 
large as a gooſe. It is beautifully variegated all. 
over with ſtripes of many colours. It differs 
chiefly from the bird deſcribed in the preceding 
article, in being much ſlenderer and more elegant- 
ly formed. It is neither ſo clumſy in its gait, 
nor ſo aukward in its movements. It both walks 
and flies with more agility, and its appetites are 
leſs voracious. Its habits, in other reſpects, are 
much the ſame. 


The GREY SPECKLED DIVER does net 
exceed the ſize of a Muſcovy duck. Though it 
reſembles the former in many things, it is not 
near ſo large. Some idea of its variegated 
plumage, and of its manner of fiſhing, may be 
5 gathered 
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gathered from its name. Its manners, appetites, 
and habits, in general, are thoſe of the tribe. 


The AUK breeds on the iſland of St. Thilda, 
and differs from the penguin in nothing ſo much 
as in ſize and colour. It is rather ſmaller than a 
common duck, and the whole of the breaſt and 
belly, all under the wings, and as far as the 
middle of the throat, is white, It ſeems tidy, 
active, and enterpriſing, and has, on the whole, 
a fimple, harmleſs, and facetious appearance. 
Io render their neſts inacceſſible to human rob- 
bers, they render them almoſt inacceſſible to 
themſelves. They are frequently ſeen making 
various unſucceſsful efforts before they can reach 
the place of incubation; and when once they 
have laid their ſingle egg, which is extremely 
large for their ſize, they ſeldom leave it till ex- 
cluded. The male, who is better furniſhed for 
flight, feeds the female during this interval ; and 
ſo bare is the place where ſhe ſits, that the egg 
would often roll down from the rock, did not the 
body of the bird. ſupport it. 


The GUILLEMOT is about the ſame big- 
neſs with the aut. But as the bills of birds often 
mark ſome very peculiar habits, it muſt not be 
forgot that the bill of the guillemot is long, flen- 
der, and ſtraight. With this inſtrument it gropes 
for the ſmaller kinds of fiſh which lurk among 
the ſea vegetables, or harbour among ſand. Its 
ſuſtenance, for this reaſon, is leſs precarious than 
that of any other bird, as every ſhelve, and 
bank, and buſh of ſea weed, afford an immediate 
and plentiful ſupply. | 


? The 
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The diſtinguiſhing peculiarities of the PUF- 
FIN, or COULTERNED, are ſingular and nu- 
merous. Its beak is not unlike the coulter of a. 
plough, of a triangular figure, and ending in a 


ſharp- point, the upper chap bent a little down. 
ward, where it is joined to the head, and a cer- 
tain callous ſubſtance encompaſſing the baſe as in 
parrots. Three groves are impreſſed in it, one 
in the livid part, two in the red; for it is aſh- 
coloured near the baſe, and red towards the 
point. Its greyiſh eyes are fenced with a pro- 
tuberant ſkin, of a livid colour. Its legs are fo 
far back, that it can hardly move without tum- 
bling on its beak. Hence it takes wing with 
the greateſt difficulty, but as it is a ſmall bird, 
not much bigger than a pigeon, when once it 
takes, wing it continues its flight with great cele- 
rity, It builds no neſt, but either makes or finds 
a hole in the ground where to lay and bring 
forth its young. It diſpoſſeſfes rabbits where they 
are, and burrows like them where they are not; 
and ſuch is their courage, that few birds or 
beaſts dare attack them in their retreats. Even 
the ſea raven is boldly and deſperately oppoſed 
when he attempt ta bereave them of their young. 
The combat on ſuch occaſion. is fierce and 
bloody. 'Fhe PUFFIN ſeizes him under the 
throat with its beak, and ſtrikes its claws into 
his breaſt, which makes the raven, with a loud 
ſcream, attempt to g=* clear off, but the little, 
fierce bird, like a thief-catcher, ſtill no. us faſt 
the invader, nor once lets go her gripe till both 
come to the ſea, where they plunge together, and 
the raven is drowned. She is not, however, al- 
ways ſo happy in her defence, and, by devour- 
ing both old and young at the bottom of the hole, 

| the 
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the raven often puniſhes the puffin for its cruel- 
ty to the rabbit. They nouriſh their young with 
infinite afſiduity. When theſe arrive to their 
full growth, the inhabitants, who know the ſea- 
fon, draw them from their holes with a hook. 
Their fleſh muſt, indeed, be very rank, as they 
feed fo intirely on fiſh, ſprats, and ſea-weed, but 
when pickled and preſerved with ſpices, it is, not- 


withitanding, much admired by all adepts and 


connoiſſeurs in eating. 


The body and wings of the GOOSEAN- 
DER differs not much from thoſe of the penguin- 


kind, but their legs are longer, not placed ſo 


near the anus, nor at all hid in the belly. It has 
a round bill, hooked at the point, and toothed, 
both upper and under jaw, like a ſaw. Its 
plumage is finely diverſified with various colours, 


uncommonly bright and beautiful. Its manners 


and habits, however, intirely reſemble thoſe of 
the diver. It feeds on fiſh, which it catches by 
diving, and is ſaid to build its neſt on trees, like 
the heron and cormorant. It ſeems to form the 
ſhade between the penguin and the gooſe kind, 
having a round bill like the one, and unembarraſſ- 


ed legs like the other. In the ſhape of the head, 


neck, and body, it reſembles them both. 


The motions of the SWAN, however auk- 


ward on land, are exquiſitely beautiful and ele- 
gant on water, There it commands a thouſand 
graceful attitudes without any apparent effort. 


When ſeen as it proudly rows its ftate, with arch- 


ed neck, between its white wings mantling, there 
is not perhaps in all nature a more lively image 
of dignity and grace. In the exhibition of its 


from 


- 
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ſorm, there are no broken, or harſh lines, no con- 
{trained or catching motions, but the roundeſt 
contour, and the ealieſt tranfitions ; the eye wan- 
ders over every part with pleaſure, and every 
part takes a new grace with new motion. And 
ſuch as. think it worth their while to make the 
graces a practical ſtudy, may learn more by ob- 
ſerving the ſailing of this bird, than from getting 
all that Cheſterfield has wrote by heart. It is a 
queſtion, whether the origin of this beautiful 
creature has now any exiſtence in a wild ſtate, 
T hoſe, atleaſt, which go under the name of WILD 
SW ANS, are every way diſſimilar in colour, in 
ſize, and internal formation. I cannot, with 
| Goldſmith, treat the ſong of the ſwan as a fable. 
Pliny, Virgil, and all the moderns put together, 
are greatly overballanced by the authority of. 
Ariſtotle, Plato, and Diadorus Siculus. Theſe 
philoſophers defcribed from nature, and never 
attempted to embelliſh their writings with allu- 
ſions to vulgar opinion, without appriſing the: 
reader. Subſtituting the errors of the multitude. 
for ſound philoſophy, was an impoſition beneath 
them. They ſpared neither induſtry nor expence 
in procuring the beſt intelligence. Nor would 
ſuch. men take it on report, if they had it in their 
power to make the experiment. The bird does. 
not ſeem to be a native of the temperate climates ; 
and may not its filence with us, and in many 
other parts of Europe, be a conſequence of its 
new ſituation ? Moſt animals are ſubject to great 
changes. from a change of climate. We do not 
know to what a degree our temperate ſeaſons may 
blunt organs ſo extremely fine and muſical as 
'thoſe of the SWAN molt probably were in their 
natural ſtate, Beſides, an air and manners ſo 


ſweetly. 
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ſweetly adjuſted by the moſt harmonious propor- 
tions, ſtrongly indicate a mind originally tune- 
ful. In ſhort, too much ſcepticiſm in natural 
philoſophy, is as dangerous as too much credu- 

lity. The ſong of the modern SWAN is not 
confirmed by fact, but that of the antient one is 
aſſerted by the greateſt men as a thing then com- 
monly known. Here let it reſt. The idea 
pleaſed them, and they deſerve to be pitied who 
can diſmiſs it without regret. The very appe- 
tites of this amiable bird ſeem to ſhare the deli- 
cacy of its manners and the elegance of its make. 
It feeds chiefly on corn, bread, water herbs and 
roots, and ſeeds found near the margin. Its 
neſt, which is generally on the bank, is formed 
of water plants, long graſs and ſticks, by both 
male and female, with great aſſiduity. The 
Jay ſeven or eight eggs, much larger than thoſe 
of a gooſe, very white, with a hard, and ſome- 
times a tuberous ſhell. Their young are near 
two months in hatching, and continue aſh- 
coloured for a good while after they leave the 
ſhell. Thore is ſome danger in approaching too 
near while therr little family are thus feeding 
round them. Their fears, as well as their pride, 
ſeem then to take the alarm, and they have been 
ſometimes known, with a ſingle ſtrole of their 
pinion, to break a man's leg or arm. Their lon- 
gevity is ſaid to have no parallel among animals 
of any kind. A gooſe has been known to live 
an hundred years, and the SWAN, from its 
ſuperior ſize, better make, and firmer fleſh, bids 
fair to live {till longer, 


The WILD GOOSE is ſuppoſed to breed in 
the northern parts of Europe, and in the begin- 
ning 
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ning of winter to deſcend into more temperate 
regions. They are often ſeen flying at very 
great heights in flocks from fifty to a hundred, 
and ſeldom reſting by day. Their cry is fre- 
quently heard while at an imperceptible diſtance 


above our heads, and bandied from one to ano- 


ther as among hounds in the purſuit. Whether 
this be the note of mutual encouragement, or 
the neceſſary conſequence of reſpiration, is 
doubtful, but they ſeldom exert it when they 
alight in their journies. They are always ſeen 
on ground to arrange themſelve in a line like 
cranes, and ſeem to have deſcended rather for reſt 
than for refreſhment. Having fat in this man- 
ner for an hour or two, one of them, with a 
long loud note, founds a kind of charge, to 


which they punctually attend, and, riſing in a 


group, renew their journey with alacrity, Their 
flight is conducted with vaſt regularity. They 
either proceed in a line a-breaſt, or in two lines 
joining in an angle in the middle. In this order 


they generally take the lead by turns, the fore- 


moſt falling back into the rear when tired, and 
the next in ſtation ſucceeding to cut the air in 
his room. T heir tract is fo high that it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to hit them, and though it were 
not, they file ſo equally that one ſhot can never 
injure more than one bird, 


The TAME GOOSE is very well known, 
and the white range round their tale, and a num- 
ber of other marks, ſufficiently prove their affi- 
nity to the d. It is a large fowl, and not re- 
markable for any qualities but thoſe of the moſt 
harmleſs and inoffenſive kind, but their fidelity 
and attachment to one another is as laſting as it 

15 
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is amiable. For it is well known by all whe 
know aught'of their hiſtory, that a GOOSE, 
whether male or female, after having paired, de- 


clines the moment it loſes its mate. Their pro- 


lic powers ſeem to encreaſe in proportion to 
their eaſe. They often lay above twen 
Theſe the female hatches with great affiduity, 
while the gander viſits her twice or thrice a day, 
and ſometimes puts her in mind of her own ne- 
ceſſities, by driving her off, where he takes her 
ſeat, and fits with great ſtate and compoſure. 
But when the young are excluded he regards the 
approach of age Fg with the moſt pompous 
defiance, He then purſues dogs and men that 
never attempt to moleſt him, and though na- 


turally the moſt harmleſs thing alive, becomes 


all on a ſudden the moſt petulant and provokin 


When in this manner he has purſued the calf or 


the maſtiff, to whoſe contempt alone he owes his 


ſafety, he returns to his family, clapping his 


wings, ſcreaming, and ſhewing all the marks of 


conſcious ſuperiority. Theſe arts may probably 


raiſe his importance among the tribe 1n general, 
and who knows not that in the literal as well as 


in the figurative ſenſe, there is not a more re- 
ſpectable animal on earth to a gooſe than a gan- 


der. Their fleſb, though ſtrong, is excellent 
eating, and their feathers ſtil] mote increaſe their 


value. We feel our obligations to theſe animals 


conſequence, the foft delicious beds they afford 
us, often procure the wretch a temporary reſpite 
from his pain. ED 5 


The BARNACLE differs in ſome reſpects 
from both theſe, being leſs than either, with a 
. T3 - black 


ty eggs. 


every word we write. But what is of ſtill greater 
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black bill, which i 1 alſo much ſhorter than theirs, 

It is not certain] y. 8 to combat the idle 

error of this bird's being bred from à ſhell flick- 

ing to the bottom of ſhips, fince.; it is, well known 

to be hatched from an 58 in the ordinary man- 
e 


ner, and to differ in very few N from all 
he reſt of its kind. 5 


' The BREN * Gbit © is. fill leſs. than the 
Forms and not bigger than A Muſcory duck, 
except that the body is longer. The head, neck, 
and upper part of the breaft, are Back, but about 
the middle of the neck, on each fide, are two 
ſmall ſpots or lines of white, which together . 
Pear like a ring. 1 55 

Ducks are eaſily md mY from tbeir fe- 
cundity and manner of feeding, are the moſt pro- 
fitable poultry we rear. The very inſtincts of 
the young ones conduct them to. their favourite 
element. As an old DUCK makes a very in- 
different domeſtic mother, the induſtrious houſe- 
wife generally commits the hatching and breęd- 
ing of them to the care of 2 hen, whoſe admoni- 
tions however, which are generally of the ten- 
dereſt kind, they ſoon learn to deſpiſe. For they 
often plunge headlong in the middle of the deep- 
eſt pool, and leave their faithful nurſe on the 
land, a dreadful ſpectacle of terror and rage. 
| WILD DUCKS differ in many reſpects from 
the tame, and diſcover alſo a greater variety. Of 
the tame there are not leſs than ten different farts, 
and of the wild above twenty. The former have 
black, the latter yellow feet, which is the only 
mark of diſtinction between them. All wild 
ducks differ in ſize, and ſeem happily adapted 
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to whatever food they eat, or place they ftequent. 
Sea DUCKS; which feed in the ſalt water and 
dive much, have a broad bill bending upwards, 
a large hind: toe, and a long blunt tail. Pond 
DCRS, which feed in plaſhes, have a ſtraight 
and narrow bill, a ſmall hind toe, and a ſharp- 
pointed. train. The former are called by our de- 
coymen foreign "ducks 5; the latter are ſuppoſed 
natives of England In this tribe may be ranked 
EIDER; DUCES, which are double the fize of 
a common one, with a black bill; the velvet 
DU CEO. ſo lar ge, and with a yellow bill 5 
the SCO ER, with a knob at the baſe of a yel- 
low bill; the T UF TED DUCK, adorned with 
a thick creſt; the S CAMP DUCK, leſs than the 
common DUCK, with the bill of a greyiſh blue 
eolour; the golden eye, with a large blue ſpot at 
the corners of the induth, reſembling an eye; the 
SHELDRAR E,, with the bill of a bright red 
and fwelling into a knob; the MALLARD, 
which'is the ſtock from whence our tame beed has 
probably been produced; the PIN FAIL, with 
the two middle feathers of the tail three inches 
longer than the reſt ; the POC HARD, with the 
head and neck of a bright bay; the WID—- 
GEON, with a lead- coloured bill, and the plu- 
mage of the back marked with narrow black and 
white undulated lines, but known beſt by its 
whiſtling ſound; laſtly, the TEAL, which is 
the ſmalleſt of this kind, with the bill black, and 
head and upper part of the neck of a light brown. 
Theſe are common diſtinctions of the DUCK 
kind among ourſelves, but who can deſcribe their 
amazing variety in other quarters of the globe. 
Some of the moſt noted of the foreign tribe, are 
the. MUSCOUY- DUCK, or more properly 
158 35 2 ts ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking, the MUSK DU C, fo called from 
its muſky ſmell, with naked ſkin round the eyes, 
and which is a native of Aff ica. The BRASI- 
LIAN DUCK, that is the ſize of a gooſe, all 
over black except the tip of the wings. The 
American wood DUCK, with a variety of heau- 
tiful colours, and a plume of feathers, which fall 
trom the back of the head like a friars cowl. 
Various are the methods that have been deviſed 
for catching theſe poor creatures. That practiſed 
in China deſerves moſt to be mentioned, becauſe 
moſt to the honour of human perfidy and barba- 
rity. Whenever the fowler ſees a number of 
DUCKS ſettled in any particular plaſh of water, 
he ſends two or three gourds to float among 
them. Theſe gourds reſemble our pompions, 
but being more hollow ſwim to the ſurface ; and 
on one pool may be ſometimes ſcen, twenty or 
thirty of them floating together. The ducks are 
af firſt a little ſhy of coming near. them; but by 
degrees their ſuſpicions give way, they become 
familiar, and amuſe themſelves by whetting their 
bills againſt them. When this familiarity is once 
as ſtrong as the rafcal wiſhes, he hallows one of 
them out large enough to hold his head, with 
holes through which to breath, and ſee. Thus 
A accoutred, he wades ſlowly into the water, keep- 
ing his body under, and nothing but his head iu 
the gourd above the ſurface, and in that man- 
ner moves imperceptibly towards the fowls who 
dread no danger, Having fairly got in among 


_ them, they ſuſpect nothing, nor take the leaſt 
' fright, while the enemy is in the midſt of them, 
and like a devil in a maſk a moſt inſidious ene- 
my he is; for every fowl he approaches he ſeizes 
by the legs, and draws under water with » 
Jerk. 
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jerk. There he faſtens it under his girdle, and . 
goes on to the next, till he has thus loaded him- 
ſelf with as many as he can carry away. When 
he has got his quantity, without ever attempting 
to diſturb the reſt, of the fowls on the pool, he 
ſlowly moves off again; and in this manner pays 
the flock three or four viſits a day. 


+ "The KING FISHER is not much larger than 
the ſwallow. - It has a clumſy ſhape and a blunt 
manner. His legs are diſproportionably ſmall, 
and his bill diſproportionably long. His upper 
chap is a blptched black, and his under one a 
dirty yellow. But his plumage in general reflects 
the richeſt and moſt ſplendid luſtre imaginable, 
His creſt and wings of the deepeſt green, tinged 
with the ſweeteſt and liyelieſt blue, his back and 
tail of the moſt ſparkling azure.; All the under 
parts of his body are a rieh, but delicate red. The 
tail is ſhort, and conſiſts of about twelve feathers; 
ſhining with a gloſs alternately changing from 
blue to green, and green to blue, fo dazzling in 
a ſun beam that the eye is unable to behold it 
ſteadily, . Nor is this elegant bird leſs brave than 
beautiful. It lives ſolely on fiſh, which it takes 
in great quantities, and with inimitable ſkill. It 
chiefly frequents thoſe rivers and channels, where 
the ſmaller kinds of fiſh moſt abound. . It ſeems 
never off wing, never reſts, never tired of fiſhing, 
never glutted with fiſh, It hovers but a lit- 
tle diſtance above the water, then darts down 
with - a ſouſe on its prey. While thus ſuſ- 
ended in air, its plumage Exhibits, in a bright 
— a beautiful variety of thę moſt dazzling and 


— 


brilliant colours. This extraordinary beauty has 


probably given riſe to fable, as wonder, in all its 
| ff 
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ſhapes and ſtapes, is generally no more than a con- 
— rarien pas The truth is, our KING 
FISHER ſeems quite a different bird from the 
Halcyon, He, with all his fine feathers and 
pompous name, like fome inſignificant animals 
of another tribe, who have nothing in their favour 
but a profuſion of finery and titles of diſtinction, 
has no power over the elements, either of wind 
or water, but is contented to make its neſt on the 
banks of rivers, and in ſuch fituations as not to 
be affected by the riſing ftream, When it has 

found a place for its purpoſe, it hollows out with 
Its bill an hole a yard deep, or if it finds the de- 
ferted hole of a vat, it is ſatisfied with only en- 
larging its bottom, and lining it with the down of 
the willow. There they lay their eggs and bring 
forth their young. The female hardly ever leaves 
Der eggs till hatched z and the male, whoſe fide- 
ty is not inferior to that of the turtle, takes care 
that ſhe wants for nothing. And notwithſtanding 
all her painful affiduities, ſhe is ſaid to riſe rather 

when the began to ſit. 


The following reflections are not mine, but I 
adopt them almoſt verbatim. It is impoſſible to 
fake leave of this moſt beautiful part of the crea- 
tion without reluctance. Theſe fplendid inha- 
bitants of air, poſſeſs all thoſe qualities that ean 
ſothe the heart, andcheer the fancy. The bright- 
eſt colours, the roundeſt forms, the moſt lively 
manners, and the ſweeteſt muſic. In following 
them to the cherruping grove, the ſcreaming pre- 
cipice, or the gloſſy meed, the mind naturally 
| Joſes the ſenſe of her own ſituation, and attentive 

to their little ſport, forgets her own oppreffions. 
Thus innocently to amuſe imagination in the ſad- 
dening dream of life, is wiſdom ; for the heart, 
| brooding - 


fatter 
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brooding on its own ſufferings, is a folly that em- 
bitters every thing, and which none but the wiſeſt, 
the happieſt, and the beſt, are able wholly to 
avoid, And nothing is uſeleſs, that by e e 
employment, gives the mind a reliſh for ſelf- poſ- 
ſeſſion. But every rank and ſtate of mankind, 
may find ſomething to imitate in the delightful 
creatures now deſcribed; and we may not only 
fill up the time, but mend our lives by the con- 
templation. From their courage in defending 

their young, and ſolicitude in the buſineſs of in- 
cubation, the coward may learn to be brave, and 
the raſh to be patient. The inviolable attach- 
ment of ſome to their companions, may give le- 
ons of fidelity, and the connubial tenderneſs of 
others, be a monitor to the incontinent. Even 
thoſe that are tyrants by nature, never ſpread ca- 
pricious deſtruction ; and, unlike man, never in- 


flict a pain but when urged by neceſſity. 
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N this wonderful volume of nature, we once 
more turn over a new leaf, and purſue the 
beautiful line of animation through the multifari- 
ous caverns of the boundleſs ocean. But this 
part of natural hiſtory is in a great meaſure ſtill bu- 
ried in the deepeſt obſcurity. The purſuits, mi- 
grations, ſocieties, antipathies, pleaſures, times 
of geſtation, and manner of bringing forth of the 
finny tribe, are-all hidden in the turbulent ele- 
ment that protects them. Indeed their hiſtory is no 
further either entertaining or uſeful, but as it is 
connected with human ſociety. And moſt of 
thoſe who have made it their ſtudy, have been at 
more pains to encreaſe the catalogue, than to give 

ay. 
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any intelligence about the nature of fiſh, The 
truth is, we owe more information to our ſailors 
on this ſubject than to the learned. 


Fiſh, like other animals, are admirably fitted 
for their ſituation. Their bodies are finely made 
for cutting and gliding through the waters, and 
their fins give them as much the command of the 
ſea, as wings give fowls that of the air. They 
are all covered with a glutinous, matter that 
defends them from the immediate contact of the 
furrounding fluid. Their ſenſations are not ſo 
perfect as thoſe of terreſtrial animals, only be- 
| eauſe not ſo neceſſary, Their rapacity, though 
infatiable, is connected with a faculty of ſuſtain- 
ing hunger to a length of time totally incredible. 

Their depredations on one another, have no pa- 
rallel among other animals. For the life of a fiſh 
is but one ſcene of hoſtility, violence, and eva- 
ſion. Their aſtoniſhing longevity ſeems one of 
their chief characteriſtics. Indeed they appear 
to have no limits, either to their age or their ſme. 
And yet their fecundity is ſtill more wonderful 
and extraordinary. Some multiply by hundreds, 
ſome by thouſands, and others by millions. One 
cod, ſurpriſing as it is, brings forth, in a ſingle 
ſeaſon, as many of its kind as there are inhabi- 
tants in England. But as to the intercourſe of 


male and female, we know nothing about it. In 


proportion to the animal's ſize, the ſpawn conti- 
nues longer or ſhorter in its egg ſtate. When 
theſe are excluded, their greateſt ſafety lies in 
their minuteneſs. They riſe, fink, and turn 
much readier than grown fiſh, and can eſcape 
into the ſhalloweſt water when purſued. But 
With all their advantages, ſcarce one in a thou- 
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fand ſurvives the numerous. perils, of its youth. 
The very male and female that gave them birth, 
are equally dangerous and formidable with the 
reſt, forgetting all their relation with their de- 
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WHALES of: a maſk enormous ; bulic ae 
to ſrequent our northern ſeas, but human defire- 
dation has now either retrenched their number, 
or abliged them to retire. . The moſt of thoſe 
found there, ſeem from their ſize, not yet to have 
reached maturity. The greateſt, reſort, is to thoſe 
mo! where they meet with the leaſt g iſturbance. 
n ſome ſeas, whales are {till ſeen above an hun- 
dred and ſixty, feet long, and perhaps even larger 
might be found in thoſe latitudes, neat the ſouth 
pole, to which we haye not been able to pene- 
trate, Of this bulky fiſh there are many different 
kinds, but the great; Greenland; WHALE is 
that with which we are beſt acquainted. It is 
generally found from ſixty to ſeyenty feet long, 
and the head makes a third part of its ſize, The 
fins on each ſide are from five to eight feet, com- 
poſed of bones and muſcles, and ſufficiently 
ſtrong, to give that great maſs of body which they 
move ſpeed and activity. The tail, which lies 
flat on the water, is about twenty-four; feet broad, 
and when the. fiſh lies on one ſide, its blow: is 
tremendous. The ſkin is ſmooth and black, 
and in ſome places maibled with white and yel- 
low, which running over the ſurface, has a very 
beautiful effect. The tail ſerves as a great oar to 
puſh the monſtrous creature along, and the cele- 
rity and force with which it ſwims is aſtoniſhing. 
The fins are only uſed for turning, or like a helm, 
to direct this vaſt velocity. 1 he female alſo uſes 

them 
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them when purſued, to bear off her young, clap- 
ping them on her back, and ſupporting them by 
the fins on each ſide from falling. Its outward 
covering or ſcarf is as thin as parchment, but it 
has à ſkin beneath that is a full inch thick, under 
which the fat or blubber is concealed. This, 
when the fleſh is in health, is a beautiful yellow, 
and from eight to twelve inches deep. The muſ- 
cles lie beneath, which, like the fleſh of quadru- 
pedes, are very red and tough. The cleft of the 
mouth is above twenty feet long, and the upper 
jaw is furniſhed with barbs, arranged like the 
pipes of an organ, the greateſt in the middle and 
the ſmalleſt on each ſide. Theſe are the whale 
zone, the longeſt ſpars of which are found to be 
no leſs than eighteen feet; the ſhorteſt, being of 
no value, are thrown away. The tongue is almoſt . 
immoveably fixed to the lower jaw, ſeeming one 
great lump of fat, and in fact it fills ſeveral large 
' hogſheads with blubber. The eyes are not lar- 
ger than thoſe of an ox, and when the chryſtal- 
line humout is dried, it does not. appear larger 
than a pea. . They are placed towards the back 
of the head, and guarded by eye-lids and eye- 
laſhes, as in quadrupedes, and appear to be very 
ſharp-ſighted. Nor is their ſenſe of hearing in 
leſs perfection. It would ſeem as if nature had 
deſignedly given them thoſe advantages, as the) 
multiply little, in order to continue their kind. 
For beneath its upper garment, may be ſeen a 
black ſpot under the eye, beneath which is the 
auditory: canal that leads to a regular apparatus 
for hearing. 'In ſhort, the WHALE hears the 
ſmalleſt ſounds at very great diſtances, and at all 
times, unleſs: when ſpouting water, which is the 
time fiſhers approach to {ſtrike it. The holes 
through 
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through which this operation is performed are 
two, one on each fide the head before the eyes, 
and crooked, ſomewhat like thoſe on the belly of 
a violin, From theſe it blows the water very 
fiercely, and with a noiſe reſembling that of hol- 
low wind, which may heard at three miles diſ- 
tance. When wounded, it ſnorts ſtill more dread- 
Spike and then the noiſe ſounds like the roaring 
of the ſea in a great ſtorm. The two great bones 
which gh pu upper lip, lie againſt each other 
in the form of an arch. They are ſometimes 
twenty feet long, and when ſeen coupled an end 
togther in gardens, are generally miſtaken for the 
. of the animal. They are ſaid to pair like qua- 
drupedes, hut feel the acceſſes of deſire only once 
in two years. And their fidelity to each other, 
exceeds whatever we are told even about that of 
birds. Some fiſhers having ſtruck one of two 
WHALES, a male and female, that were in 
company together, the wounded made a long and 
terrible reſiſtance, With a ſingle blow of its 
tail, it plunged a boat and three men to the bot- 
tom. The other ſtill attended the ſufferer, and 
lent every aſfiſtance in its power. The poor fiſh 
however, ſoon ſunk, and expired under the num- 
ber of its wounds, while its faithful aſſociate, diſ- 
daining to ſurvive the loſs, ſtretched itſelf at full 
length on the dead, and with great bellowing 
ſhared its fate. The female goes with young 
nine or ten months, generally produces but one, 
and never more than two. She is ſaid to fling 
herſelf on one ſide on the ſurface of the ſea, that 
the young may conyeniently reach the teat. No- 
thing can exceed her tenderneſs for her offspring. 
She carries it with her wherever ſhe goes, and 
when hardeſt purſued, keeps it ſupported bros 
or 
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her fins. When ſhe plunges to avoid danger, it 
plunges with her, and ſhe quits it not in the very 

agonies of death. The young are called while 
they ſuckle, which is a year, Hort heads ; Whieit 
two years old ſunts; and from that time forward 
ſcull fiſh. They live on a ſmall inſect wHich is 
ſeen floating on the northern ſees in immenſe 
ſhoals. Theſe are black, and about the ſige of 
a ſmall bean, of a round form like ſnails in a box, 
and have wings, which are ſo tender, that they 
cannot be touched without breaking them. They 
are called by the Icelanders the WALFIS- 
CT which ſignifies the WHALES proven- 
der. have the taſte! of raw — and 
and mel ie burnt ſugar. Theſe the whale is 
ſeen to draw up and devour in great numbers, 
and though ah A _ ſeem ey to urn 
in . roms 
5 


The SEA UNICORN or NAR W HAL, is 
not ſo large as the DORN, never being above 
ſixty feet Jong. Its body too is flenderer, and 
its fat not in ſo great abundance. But it is 
ſufficiently marked from all the monſters of the 
deep by an enormous tooth, which ſtands point- 
ing directiy forward from the upper jaw, and is 
from nine to fourteen feet long. In all the va- 
riety of weapons with which nature has armed 
the moſt warlike tribes, there is not one ſo large 
or ſo formidable as this. It is as ſtraight as an 
arrow, about the thickneſs of the ſmall of one's 
leg, wreathed in the manner we ſometimes ſee 


twiſted bars of iron, tapers to a fharp point, - 


is whiter, heavier, - and harder, than Ivory. 
Ow" the NARWHAL is urged to coercive 
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meaſures- in its own defence, it drives directly 
forward againſt the enemy with its tooth, which, 
like a portended ſpear, :pierces whatever comes in 


. Its way. But though both iſexes are armed in 


this manner, poſſeſs an amazing ſtrength, and 

ſwim with  matchleſs celerity, they injure none 
of the inferior kinds. Indeed they are ſeen con- 
ſtantly and inoffenſively ſporting among the 


other great monſters of the deep in the ſtrongeſt 


cordiality and friendſhip. Theſe animals are al- 


ways in company with WHALES, as they feed 


only on the ſame inſects. They make war on 


no other living creature; and though furniſhed 
with inſtruments to ſpread general deſtruction, 


are as innocent and peaceful as a drove of oxen. 


In ſhort, their manners and appetites are moſtly 


the ſame. They both alike want teeth for chew- 
ing, and live ſolely on inſets, and are ſo equally 
harmleſs in their natures, as both to fly rather 
than ſeek the combat. The NARWHAL, 
however, has the largeſt ſwallow, and is by much 


* 


the ſwifteſt of the two. 


There are ſeven diſtinctions among the CHA . 
COLATE, as well as among the whale tribes. 
Thoſe with two fins and a black back—with two 
fins and a whitiſh back with a ſnout in the neck 


—with the ſpout in the ſnout—with three fins 


and ſharp pointed teeth— with three fins and 
ſharp edged teeth—with three fins and flatted 
teeth. hey are about ſixty feet long, and ſix- 


teen feet high, more. ſlender, more active, and 


remaining longer under water, than the com- 
mon whale. And the head is ſo enormous as to 
make one whole half of the creature's carcaſe. 
The throat is ſo large as to enable the animal bo 

ſwal- 
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ſwallow an ox. In the ſtomach are loads of 
different ſorts of fiſh, ſome whole, ſome half 
digeſted, ſome ſmall, and others eight or nine 
feet long. By its violent purſuit dalphins and 
 porpoiſes are ſaid to be driven ſometimes aſhore. 
This fiſh contains both ſpermacet: and amber- . 
greaſe, two of the moſt precious drugs we have. 
This renders the capture of the animal of fo 
much importance. Spermacet: is no other than 
the fſh's brain; the firſt cavity, or chamber, is 
full of that which is ſuppoſed of the higheft 
_ purity and value. This produces about ſeven 
barrels of the cleareit ſpermaceti, which, thrown 
on water, coagulates like cheeſe. There is.ano- 
ther chamber juſt over the gullet, which contains 
the ſame drug, but of an inferior quality, Hers 
it is found in fmall cells, like honey. in a hive, 
ſeparated by a membrane extremely thin.. In pro- _ 
portion as theſe empty, they are filled anew from 
every part of the body, and from this is generally 
obtained about nine barrels, Fhe ſpinal mar- 
row, which is about as thick as a man's thigh, 
and which reaches all along the back bone to the 
tail, affords alſo no inconſiderable quantity of 
che ſame ineſtimable commodity. The amber- 
greaſe is found in the place where the ſeminal 
veſſels are uſually ſituated in other animals. 
There, in a bag of three or four feet Jong, in 
round Jumps, from one to twenty pounds weight, 
it floats in a fluid rather thinner than oil, and af 
a. yellowiſh colour. Theſe, however, are only 
found in the oldeſt, largeſt, and ſtrongeſt fiſhes,. 
The uſes of this very uncommon ſubſtance in 
luxury and medicine, are well known. But on 
ſome ſubjects, how infinitely preferable is igno- 
rance to. information. = . 


bon. © Both: 
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Both jaws of the DOLPHIN are repleniſhed 
with teeth, and though greatly inferior to the 
-whale in magnitude, they are ſtil] very large. 
It has a long, pointed ſnout, and fwims with two 
ſtrong fins, joined to the ſhoulder blades. . The 


_ * -ſcales all over its body are of a bright, beautiful, 


.Jlver colour, and when it riſes from the ſea, 
' ſparkle in the ſun like a cluſter of diamonds, 
Perhaps this fplendid exterior might have wrought 


on the fancies of the ancients, and ſuggeſted all 


the fables they have fabricated in its favour. Its 


attachment to mankind was an idea extremely 
flattering to a4 warm, benevolent heart, and they 
thought it much to the honour of muſicians that 
they ſuppoſed the DOLPHIN ſo active in their 
eſervice, But in every thing relating to nautical 
matters, their intelligence was much too imper- 
fect to the completion of ſcrence. And here, if we 
aue any ſuperiority at all, it muſt conſiſt, as our 
cacquaintance with the inhabitants of the ocean is 
greatlytextended by the art of navigation. And 
every day's experience now, contradicts thoſe fabu- 
Jous accounts, to which this animal owes fo many 
fine compliments from poets, painters, and phi- 
loſophers. Indeed they are ſo often ſeen on all 
the ſhores of Europe, that the leaſt extraordinary 
thing about them would ſoon be aſcertained. 
They are ſaid, however, and with ſome truth, 
to be allured by mufic, which moſtly indicates 
in all animals a generous nature. Their expiring 
©-pgroans. are pecutiarly lamentable and piteous. 
Then, we are told, big fweln tears have been 
. ſeen to drop from their eyes, and that their ſup- 
| png tones were ſufficient to diſſolve the 
-hardeſt heart. They commonly ſwim in ſhoals, 
and ſometimes in pairs, but never ſingly. They 
. 
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tdo are viviparous animals, and ſeldom produce 
more than one at a time. It is not certain whe- 
ther their gamboling. before a ſtorm be the effects 
of fear or joy; but whenever they appear more 
than commonly wanton, our ſallors expect a 

very ſevere one, and are ſeldom diſappointed. 
Their rapacity was not unknown to Homer, who- 
' repreſents one of the moſt ferocious- monſters 
that ever bore the proſtituted name of hero, in 


the act of laughter, by one of thoſe n of 
the r in purſuit of its „ | 


So the huge dolphin tempeſting the main, 

In ſhaa!s dere him fly the. ſcaly train, 
Confiedly heap'd they ſeek their inmoſt cas, 
Or pant and heave beneath the floati * WAVES, | 


The GRAMPUS is ſo large as to . 
twenty feet in length, with a proportionable de- 
gree of thickneſs; It may. alſs be diſtinguiſhed 
by the flatneſs of its head, which reſembles a boat 
turned upſide down. The vaſt agility of theſe 
animals prevents their being often taken. Ihey 
ſeldom remain a moment above water. But 
their too eager purſuits are apt to fling them off 
their guard, and allure them beyond their depth. 
In ſuch a caſe, the hungry animal continues to 
flounder in the ſhallow till knocked on the head, . 
or till the tide comes ſeaſonably to relieve it. 
Indeed they are as deſtructive as they are ſwift; 
and were it not for the aukward poſition of their 
mouths, which are placed under their heads, fer 
fiſh could eſcape them. Waller, in one of his 
beautiful poems, has recorded a ſtory, founded 
in fact, that finely illuſtrates their paternal ten- 
derneſs,. A 3 and her cub had got 
8 £ 


into an arm of a "Ty 4 by the deſertion 
of the tide, they were encloſed on every ſide. 
The pebple from ſhore ſoon ſaw their ſituation, 
and drove down upon prom. with. fuch weapons 

as they could inftantly procure. The poor ani- 
mals were ſoon wounded in ſeveral places, and 

the whole ſea round tinctured with their blood. 
They made ſeveral attempts to eſcape, and the 
old one, by fuperior ſtrength, forced over the 
aullaw 0 of the ocean. But, though 
in ſafety herſelf, ſhe could. not bear the. danger 
that awaited the young one. She, therefore, 
ruſhed in once more where it was impriſoned, 
and reſolved, ſince ſhe could not prevent, at leaſt 
to ſhare its fate. The ſtory ends with poet cal 
Juſtice, for the tide _— in . off both 
in e 


f 


a Thee PORPUS is not * 3 as the grampus, 
and has a ſnout not unlike to that of a hog. At 
the ſeaſon when the mackerel, the herring, the 
ſalmon, and other fiſh of paſſage, begin to make 
their appearance, theſe voracious monſters are 
ſeen fierce and hot in the purſuit, urging their 
poor timid prey from one creek or bay to another, 

driving them towards each others ambuſh, and 
uſing a greater variety of arts than hounds in the 
ehace. ' They not only ſeek for prey near the 
furface, but deſcend to the bottom in ſearch of 
ſand eels and ſea worms, which they rout out of 
 the'fſand: with their noſes, in the manner hogs 
barrow: up the field for food. :Hence the noſe 
projects a little, is ſhoct-and ſtrong, while the 
heck fwells with the largeſt muſcles. But the 
fiſhermen, as they extend their nets for pilchards 
en ſouie of our coalts, often catch, with regret, 
ge one 
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one of theſe fiſhes. Their feeble entanglements 
ſuffer an univerſal laceration from the deſperate 
efforts of this ſtrong animal to eſcape, particular- 
ly if not knocked on the head before it has time 
to flounder. They have been often ſcen taken 
in the Thames at London, both above and be- 
low the bridges. It is curious enough to obſerve 
with what activity they avoid their purſuers, and 
what little time they require to fetch breath above 
water. They Feld a very large quantity of oil; 
and the lean of ſome, particularly if the animal 
be young, is ſaid to be as well taſted as veal. 


|S £231 2 1 I 4d 

The SHARK is the moſt formidable and fero- 
cious of all the ſcaly tribe. He joins to the moſt 
amazing rapidity, the ſtrongeſt appetites for mif- 
chief. His ſtrength is enormous, and his cele- 
rity. unparalleled. He is found from twenty to 
thirty feet long, and we have heard of one who 
had a human corpſe in his belly. The head is 
of a monſtrous ſize, and ſomewhat flatted, and 
the mouth of a terrible compaſs. So wide is the 
throat that he can ſwallow a man with eaſe, 
He has ſix rows of teeth, hard, ſharply- pointed, 
and of a wedge- like figure. It is aſſerted there 
are ſeventy-two in each jaw, which make one 
hundred and forty-four in the whole. Others 
aliege, that in proportion as the animal grows 
old, theſe frightful fangs increaſe, both in num- 
ber and magnitude. He has a power of erecting 
and deprefling them at pleaſure, When at reſt, 
they lye quite flat in his mouth; but when his 
prey is to be ſeized, they are inſtantly erected by 
a ſet of muſcles that join them to the jaw. Thus 
with open jaws, with great goggling eyes, roll- 
ing furiouſly on every fide to fee his prey, N 
| WC | 
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well behind as before, and with fins large and 
briſtly, agitated like the mane of a lion, his 
whole aſpect is an emphaticai picture of the 
ferceſt, deepeſt, and moſt ſavage malignity. . His 
: ſkin, being that: which covers inſtrument caſes, 
called ſhagreen, is alfs rough, hard, and prick- 
ly. He is the firſt of the cartilaginous kind. 
His bones are griſtly; He breathes with gills and 
lungs, and the female brings forth her young 
alive, and ſeveral at a time. Theſe are the out- 
lines of his hiſtory. Sailors repeat ſuch anee- 
dotes about him as are enough to chill the heart 
with horror A man who falls into the fea 
where they frequent, is ſure to periſh without 
mercy, We are told of: one, while ſwimming 

about fifty yards from the ſhip, who ſaw a 
SHARK making towards him and ſurveying 


him, as fiſh- are often ſeen to look round about, 


ſtruck with terror at its approach, he cried deſ- 
peratety for aſſiſtance. A rope was inftantly 
thrown, and while they were yet drawing him 
up by the ſhip's ſide, the monſter darted after- 
him, and ſnapped off his leg. A gentleman in 
the ſeafaring way told me, he was once bathing 
not far from ſhore, in company. with a Negro 
ſervant, who was. very alert at ſwimming, when 
he perceived himſelf in danger from one of theſe 
fierce animals, The Negro, who ſported in the 
deep with all the eaſe of a fiſh, perceived it too, 
and haſtened to relieve his maſter, The Cap- 
tain had almoſt got aſnore, when hearing a hor- 
rible ſhriek behind him, he looked about, but ſaw 
nothing more of the poor ſlave, ſave: a part of 
the ſea tinged with his blood. 8 


Iacreaſ- 
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Increaſing ſtill the terrors of theſe ſtorms, 
Hrs jaws horriſic arm'd with-threefold fate, 
Here dwells the direful ſhark. Lur'd by the ſcent 
95 leaming crouds, of rank diſeaſe, and death, 
Behold ! he ruſhing cuts the briny flood, 
Swift as the gale can bear the ſhip along; 
And, he partners of that cruel trade, 
IV h:ch ſpoils unhappy Guinea of her ſons, 
Demands bis ſhare of prey, demands themſelves, 
The flormy fates deſcend : one death involves 
mn ſlaves ; when ſtrait, their mangled 
e T - 5 1 
Craſbing at once, he dyes the purple ſeas 
With gore, and riots in the vengeful meal. 


All fiſh of the RAY KIND are broad, carti- 
laginous, ſwimming flat on the water, and hav- 
ing ſpines on different parts of their body or the 
tail. They all have their, eyes and mouth placed 
quite under the body, with apertures for breath- 
ing either about or near them. They all have 

teeth, or a rough bone which ſerves the ſame 
purpoſe, Their bowels are very wide towargs 
the mouth, and go on diminiſhing to the tail, 
which is narrow, and ending either in a bunch 
or a point. But what they are chiefly diſtin- 
guithed by are their ſpines, or priekles, which 
the different ſpecies have'on different parts of the 

body. Some are armed both above and below, 
others on the upper part only; ſome at the tail, 
and ſome have three rows, while others have 
but one. Theſe in ſome are comparatively ſoft 
and feeble, in others ſtrong and piercing. The 
tate has the middle of the back rough, and a 
ſingle row of ſpines on the tail. The fharp-noſed 

ray has ten ſpines ſituated towards the middle 8 
the 


phy on the ſame prey. 
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the back. The rough ray has them ſprea in- 
diſcriminately over the whole back. Thoie of 
the thornback are diſpoſed in three rows upon the 
back. The fireflare has but a ſingle row. All 
theſe kinds generate in a ſimilar manner, and the 
females are equally prolific. They are likewiſe 
equally voracious and deſtructive, and live near- 


The ROUGH RAY chooſes for his retreat 
fuch parts of the ſea as have a black, muddy bot- 
tom, and there devours every thing that has life, 
and that he is able to manage. The prickles, 
which cover and defend his whole body, like 
thoſe of a hedge-hog, inflict but very flight 
wounds; theſe, however, are accompanied with 
the more ſurpriſe, as not being expected. To 
the ignorant it ſeems quite harmleſs, and a man 
would at firſt ſight take it in his hand without 
any apprehenſion. But he would not be long in 
finding his miſtake, as there. is. not a ſingle ſpot 
of its body But what is ſtuck full of ſpines. Nor 
is there any way of ſeizing the animal without 
fuffering, than by the little fin at the end of the 


But this animal is harmleſs, when compared 
to the FIREFLARE,. which ſeems to be the 
dread of even the boldeſt and. moſt, experienced 

flhermen. The weapon with which nature has 

' furniſhed this fiſh, grows from the tail, is forked, 

and five inches long. It ſeems to have been an 

inſtrument of terror to the ancient as well as to 
our modern fiſhermen. Some of their moſt re- 
ſpectable authors. ſupply, it with a. venom that 
affects even the inanimate creation. Trees, we 
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are told, 'that are ſtruck with it, inſtantly loſe 
their verdure; and rocks themſelves are incapa- 
ble of reſiſting the potent poiſon, The en- 
chantreſs Circe armed her ſon with a ſpear, head- 
ed with the ſpine of the trygon, as the moſt 
irreſiſtible weapon ſhe could ore him a wea- 
pon that ſoon after was to be the death of his own 
father. Many philoſophers of undoubted repu- 
tation, and all fiſhermen, are of opinion, that 
this ſpine is poiſonous, and the wound it gives is 
always very terrible and attended with dangerous 
ſymptoms. Others of the greateſt reputation in- 
cline to the oppoſite opinion, and it becomes not 
me to decide in a caſe where my ſuperiors in 
ſcience and experience are ſo much divided, 


The TORPEDO is an animal of this kind, 
equally formidable, and well known with the 
former, But to this hour the manner of its 
operating remains a myſtery, The body of this 
fiſh is almoſt circular, and much thicker than 
moſt other flat ones. The ſkin is ſoft, ſmooth, 
and of a yellowiſh colour, marked like the reſt 
with large annular ſpots. The eyes are very 
ſmall, the tail tapers to a point, and the fiſh 
weighs from a quarter to hfteen pounds. To 
all outward appearance it poſlefſes no extraordi- 
nary powers, no muſcles formed for great exer- 
tions, no internal conformation perceptibly dif- 
ferent from the reſt of its kind. Vet the inſtant 
it is touched, it numbs not only the hand and 
arm, but ſometimes alſo the whole body. The 
ſhock received, by all accounts, moſt reſembles 
the ſtroke of an electrical machine, ſudden, 
tingling, and painful. And that it proceeds 
from à certain kind of animal electricity, * 

the 
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the creature has ſome hidden power of ſtoring 
up, is, perhaps, the moſt plauſible account that 
has yet been given of the phznomenon, The 


ſhocks are intirely ſimilar, the duration of the 
pain in both caſes is the ſame, but how the ani- 


mal contrives, to renew the Charge, how it is 
prevented from evaporating it on contiguous ob- 


jects, and how it, is originally procured, are 


difficulties which time alone can elucidate. 


The LAMPREY much reliamnbles an eel in its 


general appearance, but is of a lighter colour, 


and a clumfier make. It differs, however, in 


the mouth; which is round, and placed rather 


obliquely below the end of the noſe. It more 


reſembles the mouth of a leech than an eel, and 
the animal has an hole on the top of the head, 
through which it ſpouts water like the whale. 
There are four holes on each ſide for reſpiration, 
and the fins are formed rather by lengthening 
out of the ſkin, than any ſet of bones or ſpines 


for that purpoſe. This fiſh has a very ſingular 
power of ſeizing and ſucking any body it is ap- 
plied to. It even adheres ſo firmly, that it is 
not to be drawn off without ſome difficulty, 
We are told of one that weighed but three pounds 
and yet ſtuck ſo tenaciouſly to a ſtone of twelve, 


that it remained ſuſpended: at its mouth, and it 
was doubted whether it could be ſeparated with- 


out tearing the ſiſn to pieces. This amazing 
faculty of ſuction 1s ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
animals exhauſting the air within its body, by 
the hole over its noſe, while the mouth is ſo 
cloſely fixed to the object as not to permit one 
breath of air. They derive their chief excel- 
lence, however, from pleaſing the palates of the 

| luxurious. 
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2uxurious. They are reckoned beſt in the months 
of March, April, and May, and are often taken 
in nets with ſalmon, and ſometimes in baſkets 
at the bottom of the river. It has been an old 
cuſtom for the city of Glouceſter annually to 
preſent the King with a lamprey pie; and as 
the gift is made at Chriſtmas, it is not without 
great difficulty the corporation can procure the 
proper quantity, though they give a guinea a 
piece for taking them. The following anecdote 
abort this, or a fimilar fiſh of antiquity, ſhall. 
conclude this article. A ſenator of Rome, whoſe 
name is intitled only to oblivion or infamy, was 
ſo famous for the delicacy of his LAMPREYS, 
that all the celebrated Epicures of Rome were 
loud in his praiſes, No man's fiſh had ſuch a 
flavour, was ſo nicely fed, or ſo exactly pickled. 
Auguſtus hearing ſo much about him, deſired to 
be his gueſt, and ſoon found that fame had been 
Juſt to his merit. The man had, indeed, the 
fineſt LAMPRE VS, and of the beſt flavour. 
The Emperor deſiring to know what gave his 
fiſh ſuch a ſuperior reliſh, the glutton, making 
no ſecret of his art, informed him, that his way 
was to throw into his ponds ſuch of his ſlaves as 
had at any time diſpleaſed him. Auguſtus did 
not like the receipt, and inſtantly ordered all his 
| ponds to be filled up. The ftory, ſays my au- 
thor, would have ended better, had he ordered 
the owner to ſhare the ſame fate with his 
ſlaves, 


The STURGEON reſenibles a freſh water 
pike, The noſe is long, and it has a ſmall 
mouth, without jaw bones or teeth ſituated be- 
ncath, Though harmleſs and ill provided for 
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war, the body is formidable enough to appear- 
ance. It is long, pentagonal, and covered with 
five rows of large bony knobs, one row on the 
back and two on each ſide, and a number of t ns 
to give it greater expedition, Of this fiſh there 
are three kinds, the COMMON STURGEON, 
the CAVIAR STURGEON, and the HUSO, 
or the ISINGLASS-FISH. The firſt has eleven 
knobs, or ſcales, on the back, the ſecond has 
fifteen, and the latter thirteen on the back, and 
forty- three on the tail. The firſt is the STUR- 
GEON, whoſe fleſh is pickled and ſent into all 
the ports of Europe; the ſecond is the fiſh from 
the roe of which that noted delicacy called the 
caviar is made; and the third, beſides ſupplying 
the caviar, furniſhes alſo the valuable commo- 
dity of iſinglaſs. They are all harmleſs and 
timid to a great degree, ſubſiſt intirely on in- 
ſects and ſea vegetables, and when they enjoy the 
viciflitudes of ſalt and freſh water, they grow 
ſo large as almoſt to rival the whale in magni- 
tude. Some of them have been found above 
eighteen feet long. 1 


The SUN FISH grows to a very large ſize; 
one taken near Plymouth was five hundred 
weight. In form it reſembles a bream, or ſome 
deep fiſh, cut off in the middle. The mouth is 
very ſmall, and contains in each jaw two broad 

teeth with ſharp edges. The colour of the back 
1s duſky and dappled, and the belly of a filvery 
white, When boiled it has been obſerved to 
turn toga glutinous jelly, and would, moſt pro- 
bably, ſerve fer all the purpoſes of iſinglaſs, were 
it found in ſufficient plenty, 


The 
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The FISHING FROG in ſhape very much 


reſembles a tadpole, or young frog, but then a 
tadpole of enormous ſize, for it grows to about 
five feet long, and its mouth. is ſometimes a yard 
wide. Nothing can exceed its deformity, The 
head is much bigger than the whole body, the 
under jaw projects beyond the upper, and both 
are armed with rows of ſlender ſharp teeth. The 


palate and tongue have teeth too, and the eyes 


are placed on the top of the head, encompaſſed 
with prickles, Immediately above the note are 
two long beards, or filaments, ſmall in the be- 
ginning, but thicker at the end. Theſe are made 
ſomewhat reſembling a fiſhing-line, and the ani- 
mal, it is ſaid, converts them to that uſe. With 
theſe extended, ſays Pliny, the FISHING FROG 
hides in muddy waters, and leaves nothing but 
the beards to be ſeen, The curioſit — the 
ſmaller ſiſn bring them to view theſe 13 ; 
and their hunger induces them to ſeize the bait ; 
upon which the animal in ambuſh inſtantly draws 
in its laments, with its little fiſh that had taken 
the bait, and devours it without mercy. The 
fiſhermen, however, have in general a very great 
regard for this fiſh, ugly as it is. The bodies of 
the dog ſiſb being often found in his ſtomach, they 
juitly think it a deadly enemy to theſe fierce, 
voracious animals. Whenever they take it, there- 
fore, they always ſet it at liberty. 


The LUMP FISH is of a very inferior ſize to 
the former. Its length is but ſixteen inches, 
and it weighs only about four pounds. The 
ſhape of the body is like that of a bream, very 
deep, and it never ſwims but edge-ways. It has 
a flat belly, with a ſharp, elevated back. Its 
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mouth and tongue are of a deep red. The whole 


ſkin is rough, with bony knobs, and the largeſt 


row is along the ridge of the back. It has an 


aperture in the belly ſurrounded with a fleſhy 
ſoft ſubſtance, that ſeems bearded all round, by 


means of which the animal adheres with va 


force to any thing it pleaſes. When flung into 
a large pail of water it will ſtick fo cloſe to the 
bottom, that on taking it by the tail one muſt 


lift pail and all. Great numbers of theſe fiſh 


are found along the coaſt of Greenland in the 
beginning of ſummer, where they retort to 


ſpawn, 


The SEA SNAIL takes its name from the 


ſoft and unctuous texture of its body; reſembling 


the ſnail on land. It is almoſt tranſparent, and 
ſoon diſſolves and melts away. It is but a little 


animal, being not above five inches long. The 
colour, when freſh taken, is of a pale brown. 
Its body is round, and the back fin reaches from 
the head to the tail. Beneath the throat is a 
round depreſſion of a whitiſh colour, ſurrounded 
by twelve brown ſpots, placed in a circle. It is 


taken in England at the mouth of rivers, four 
or five miles diſtant from the ſea. 


The body of the PIPE FISH in the thickeſt 


part is not thicker than a ſwan-quill, though 


more than ſeventeen inches long. The fiſh is 
angular, but the angles being not very ſharp, 
are not diſcernable till it is dried. Tts general 
colour is an olive brown, marked with numbers 
of bluiſh lines, pointing from the back to the 
belly. It is viviparous, for on cruſhing one juſt 
taken, 
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taken, hundreds of very minute young ones were 
_ obſerved to crawl about. 


The HIPPOCAMPUS, - which, from the 
form cf its head, ſome call the / horſe, never 

exceeds nine inches in length. It is about as 

thick as a man's thumb, and the body is ſaid, 
While alive, to have hair on the fore parts, which 
falls off when dead. The ſnout is a ſort of tube 
with a hole at the bottom, to which there is a 
cover, which the animal can open and ſhut at 
pleaſure. Behind the eyes there are two fins 
which look like ears, and above them are two 
holes which ſerve for reſpiration, The whole 
body ſeems to be compoſed of cartilaginous rings, 
on the intermediate members of which ſeveral 
ſmall prickles are placed. It is found moſtly in 
the Mediterranean, and the ancients conſidered 
it as venomous. EIS 


The SEA ORB, which is almoſt round, has; 
a mouth like a frog, and is from ſeven inches to 
two feet long. It is all over ſhielded with long 
thorns, or prickles, which point on every ſide, 
and has been aptly called the ſea porcupine.. 
When irritated, it has the faculty of blowing up 
its body as round as a bladder. Of this extra- 
ordinary creature there are many kinds, ſome 
threatening only with the ſpine, as the ſea hedge- 
hog ; others defended with a bony helmet, which 
covers the head as the offracion; others with a 
coat of mail from the head to the tail, where it 
terminates in a point as the centriſcus; and 
others ſtill armed offenſively and defenſively, 
with bones and ſpines, as the ſbield orb, Theſe 
frightful creatures are of different ſizes, all ſhock- 
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ingly ugly and misſhapen, and ſome of them 
are ſaid to be poſſeſſed of a moſt malignant 
poiſon, 


The XEPHIAS, or SWORD FISH, has a 
round body and a long head. The upper jaw 
terminates in a Jong, 1 peak, ſomewhat in 


the form of a ſword, from which it takes its 


name. It has a fin which covers the gills with 
ſix ſpines, is an inhabitant of Europe, and a 
great enemy of the whale, This harmleſs mon- 


ſter has no other weapon of defence but the tail. 


With this he endeavours to ſtrike the enemy, 
and a ſingle blow taking place, would effectuall 
ſecure him the victory, But the SWOR 


FISH is as active as the other is ſtrong, and 


eaſily avoids the ſtroke. Then bounding into 
the air it darts down on its great ſubjacent ad- 


verſary, and endeavours, not to pierce with its 


pointed beak, but to cut with its toothed edges. 
The ſea all around is inſtantly ſeen dyed with 
blood, proceeding from the wounds of the whale, 
who, vainly ſtruggling to reach its invader, 


ſtrikes with its tail againſt the ſurface of the 


water, making a report at each blow louder than 
the noiſe of a cannon, 


The DORADO, of all the ſpinous kind, is 


one of the moſt fierce, the moſt daring, and the 
moſt voracious. This fiſn is chiefly found in 
the tropical climates, and is at once the moſt 


active and the moſt beautiful of the finny regions. 
It is about ſix feet long; the back all over 
enamelled with ſpots of a bluiſh green and ſilver, 


the tail and fins of a gold colour, and all ſplen- 
didly marked with the moſt brilliant and ſpark- 
05 ling 
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ling tints that nature can beſtow, The eyes are 
placed on each fide of the head, large and 
beautiful, ſurrcunded with circles of ſhining 
gold. In ſeas where found, theſe fiſh are al- 
ways in motion, and play round our ſhips in full 
ſail with eaſe and ſecurity, for ever either purſu- 
ing or purſued. They are ſeen continually in a 
ſtate of warfare, now defending themſelves a- 
gainſt the ſhark, and then darting after the 
ſmaller fiſhes, 


The FLYING FISE is of an oblong body, 
its head is almoſt three-cornered, the fin cover- 
ing the gills with ten rays. The pectoral fins 
are placed high, and as long as the body ; the 
back fin riſes at the extremity of the back. They 
are eagerly and chiefly ſought by the dorado, and 
generally to be found in the ſame ſeas. This 

voracious creature being, with all its length, 

not thicker than a ſalmon, cuts its way through 
the water with amazing rapidity. On the other 
hand, the FLYING FISH is furniſhed with a 
pair of fins longer than the body, and theſe are 
moved by a ſet of muſcles uncommonly ſtrong. 
This equality of power for attack and evaſion, 
is ſaid to furniſh one of the moſt entertaining 
ſpectacles that thoſe ſeas can exhibit. The efforts 
to ſeize on the one fide, and the arts of eſcaping 
on the other, are perfectly amuſing. The do- 
rudso is ſeen on this occaſion darting after its prey, 
which will not leave the water while it has the 
advantage of ſwimming in the beginning of the 
chace. But, like an hunted hare, tired at laſt, 
it then has recourſe to ſafety by flight. It never 
flies, however, above two or three hundred yards 
at once, This gives it ſome little adyantage of 
the 
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the enemy, as well as enables it to renew its 
ſwimming with freſh vigour and velocity. Still, 


however, the dirado keeps it in view, and drives 


it from the deep, till at length the poor little 
creature is ſeen to take ſhorter leaps in the air, 
to flutter with greater effort, and to drop down 
at laſt in the mouth of its fierce purſuer. All 


animated nature ſeems combined againſt this lit- 
tle fiſh, which poſſeſſes the double powers of 


ſwimming and flying only to be ſubje& to 


greater dangers. Though it ſhould eſcape its 
enemies of the deep, the tropic bird, and the 


albatroſs are for ever on wing to ſeize it. Thus 
purſued in both elements, it often ſeeks refuge 


from a new enemy, and it is not unfrequent for 


whole ſhoals of them to fall on ſhip board, 
where they furniſh man with an object of uſeful 


eurioſity. 


The body of the COD is oblong, and it has 
a head ſhaped like a wedge. The fin covers the 
gills with ſeveral rays. They are ſometimes to 


be found: above three feet long, and of propor- 


_ tionable thickneſs, Their ſcales are ſmall and 

_ cloſe, and their eyes very large. They area 
magnating tribe, but chiefly reſort on the Banks 
of Newfoundland, and other ſandy banks that 


lie off Cape Breton. Hither they annually re- 
pair, in numbers beyond the power of calcula- 
tion, to feed on the quantity of worms that har- 
bour in thoſe ſandy bottoms. And here they 
are taken in quantities ſufficient to ſupply all 
Europe with a conſiderable {hare of proviſion. 
This immenſe capture, however, bears no com- 
pariſon to their numbers ; and when their pro- 
viſion there is exhauſted, or the ſeaſon for pro- 
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pagation returns, they go off to the Polar Seas, 
where they depoſit their young in full ſecurity. 
From thence want of food forces them, as ſoon 
as the firſt more Southern Seas are open, to re- 
pair Southward for ſubſiſtence. Nor are they 
unfrequent viſitants on our own ſhores, but re- 
turn not near fo regular; nor does the capture 
bear any proportion to that of Newfoundland. 


The HADDOCK, the WHITING, and 
the MACKREL, are thought, by ſome, to be 


driven on our coaſts rather by their fears, than 


their appetites, But it ſeems more probable, 


that they come for that food, which is found 
in more plenty near the ſhore, than further out 
at ſea, So regularly are theſe migrations con- 


ducted, that the grand ſhoal of HADDOCES, 


which comes periodically on the Yorkſhire coaſt, 


appeared there, not long ago, for two years run- 


ning, exactly on the 1ſt of December. This 
ſhoal extended from the ſhore near three miles 
in breadth, and in length for more than forty, 
The limits of a ſhoal are preciſely known. For, 


if the fiſhermen put down their lines at the diſ- 


tance of more than three miles from ſhore, they 
catch nothing but dog-fi/h.---A proof that the 
haddock is not there. on 


HERRINGS are found in greateſt abundance 
in the higheſt Northern latitudes. In thoſe 


inacceſſible ſeas that are covered with ice for a 


great part of the year, they find a quiet and 
ſure retreat from all their numerous enemies. 
T hither neither man, nor their ſtill more de- 
ſtructive enemy, the finfiſh, or the cachalot dares 
to purſue them. The quantity of infect ow! 
whic 
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which thoſe ſeas ſupply, is very great. Thus 
remotely ſituated and defended by the icy rigour 


of the climate, they live at eaſe and multiply 


beyond expreſſion. The greateſt and longeſt 


ſhoal, however, is ſeen to ſet out from the icy ſea 
about the middle of winter, compoſed of num 
bers, that if all the men in the world were to be 


loaded with HERRINGS, they could not carry 


the thouſandth part away. But millions of ene- 
mies ſoon appear to thin their ſquadrons. All 


the monſters of the deep find them an eaſy prey ; 


and forming in one awful combination againit | 


them, deſiſt from waging war among themſelves. 


And the ſtill more numerous flocks of fea fowl 


that inhabit near the Pole, watch the outſet of 
theſe vaſt migrations, and ſpread extenſive ruin. 


Mean while, the poor emigrants have no other 
method of defence, than by crouding and leav- 
ing the outmoit bands to ſuffer the whole depre- 


dation. That body which comes on our coaſts, 
begins to appear off the Shetland Iſles in April. 


Theſe are the forerunners of the grand ſhoal 
that deſcends in June; while its arrival is ea- 
ſily announced by the number of its greedy at- 
tendants, the garnet, the gull, the ſhark, and 
the porpus. This immenſe ſwarm of living 
creatures, alters the very appearance of the 
ocean, It is divided into diſtin&t columns of 
five or ſix miles in length, and three or four in 
breadth, while the water before them curls up, 
as if forced out of its bed. They are then 
caught, ſometimes aboye two thouſand barrels at 


a draught. From the Shetland Ifles another 


body of this great army divides, and goes off 


to the Weſtern coaſts of Ireland, where they 


meet with a ſecond neceſſity of ſplitting, The 
one 
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one takes the Atlantic, where it is ſoon loſt in 
that extenſive ocean; the other paſſes into the 
Iriſh Sea, and furniſhes a very conſiderable cap- 
ture to the natives. Their fecundity is perfectly 
extraordinary and aſtoniſhing. It is faid, that 
a ſingle herring, ſuffered to multiply unmoleſted 
and undiminiſhed for twenty years, could ſhew a 
progeny greater in bulk than ten ſuch globes as 


that we inhabit. But happily the balance of 


nature is exactly preſerved, and their conſump- 
tion is equal to their increaſe : For this reaſon, 
the porpus, the ſhark, and cod fiſh, ſhould be 
conſidered not in the light of plunderers, or ri- 
vals, but of benefactors te mankind. Without 
their aſſiſtance, the ſea would ſoon become 
overcharged with the burthen of its own pro- 
ductions; and that clement, which at preſent 
diſtributes health and plenty to the ſhore, would 
ſuFocate and load it with putrefaction. 


The PILCHARD reſembles the herring, but 
is conſiderably leſs. They have a yellow head, 


a white belly, and a fea green back, They 


make the coaſts of Cornwall their place of 
principal reſort, Their arrival there is ſoon 
proclaimed by their attendants, the birds, and 
the larger fiſhes. Then the whole country 
thankfully prepare to take advantage of the 
treaſure which Providence ſpreads before them. 


Twelve or fiiteen barrels of them are often taken 
at one draught. For they encloſe a bay of 


ſeven miles extant, with their nets, for that pur- 


poſe. It often happens, that the quantity caught 


exceeds the ſalt and utenſils for curing them, 
and then they are carried off to ſerve for the 
purpoſes of manure, This fiſnery employs not 


only 
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only a great number of men at ſea, training 
them to naval affairs, but alſo numbers of wo- 
men and children at land, in falting, curing, 
making boats, nets, ropes, and caſks, for the 
purpoſes of taking and fitting them for ſale. 


The poor are fed with the 1 of the 


capture, the land is fattened with the offals; the 
merchant finds the gain of commiſſion and ho- 
neſt commerce, and the fiſnerman a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence from his toil. 


The STICKLEBACK is ſeldom above two 


inches long. It has an head of an oblong make, 


and its boqy is broadeſt towards the tail. The 


fin covers the gills with three ſpines. It has 


certain prickles ſtarting backward before the back. 


fins, and the fins of the anus. his little crea- 


ture, which one would think cculd eaſily find 
ſupport in any water, is yet obliged to colonize, 
and leave its native fens in ſearch of new habi- 


tations, Once every ſeven or eight years amaz- 
ing ſhoals of theſe appear in the river Welland, 
near Spalding, and come up the ſtream forming 
one great column. They are ſuppoſed to be 
_ multitudes collected in ſome of the fens, till 
overcharged with numbers, they are periodically 
obliged to migrate. An idea ray be conceived 
of their numbers from this circumitance, that a 
man employed by a farmer to catch them for 
manure, got, for ſome time, four ſhillings a 


day, by ſelling them at one halfpenny a buſhel, 


'The body of the CARP is elongated, and 
. almoſt round. It has a little head, with a ſmall 
beak. The back riſes ſomewhat ſharply from 
the head, They are ſaid to live ſcmetimes an 

hundred 
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hundred years, and to increaſe in magnitude 


with age. They are of a dirty yellowiſh colour, 


and covered with large, ſtrong, broad ſcales. 
The tail is ſomewhat forked, and of a colour 


between red and black. They ſpawn five or ſix 
times in the year, and have no tongue, but a 


fleſhy palate for reliſhing their food. The 
pureft waters produce the beſt: Thoſe in muddy 
pools and ponds taſte of the filthy element in 


which they live. They have been known to 
fatten in a damp cellar: The method is, by 


placing them in a net well wrapt up in wet 
moſs, the mouth only out, and then hung up 
in a vault. They are then fed with white bread 
and milk, and the net now and then plunged 
into the water. The animal thus managed, has 
been known not only to live for a fortnight, but 
to grow exceedingly fat, and of a ſuperior fla- 
vour, e 


The SALMON has a little ſharp head, with 
an oblong body. Its back is bluiſh, its ſcales 
ſmall and ſlender, and its tail forked. They 


are ſpawned in rivers, but never conſidered as 


full grown till they have been at the ſea. The 


truth is, ſalt-water accelerates their growth, and 
freſh their fatneſs; and it is in ſeeking a retreat 
for depoſiting their ſpawn that they are taken 
in ſuch numbers in almoſt all our fivers: They 
are then found at a very great diſtance from ſea. 


In theſe peregrinations they are ſeen to brave 
not only the danger of various enemies, but alſo 


to ſpring up cataracts as high as an houſe. At 
firſt the unexpected obſtruction ſeems to ſtartle 
them. They ſwim a few paces back, ſurvey it 
motionleſs for ſome minutes, retreat, and return 
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again to the charge; then, collecting all their 
force, with one aſtoniſhing ſpring they overleap 
every obſtacle. They are thought, by ſome, 
very fine eating; and ſo they are, if dreſſed im- 
mediately on being catched. But there is hardly 
any to be ſeen in the London market, which is 
not in a ſtate of actual putrefaction. And they 
who know what it is when curdled, only regard 
it, there, as a noxious maſs of corruption. 


The PIKE has a long roundiſh body, with a 


_ © plain ſmooth head. The ſcales which cover it 


are ſmall, pretty, and ſprinkied with- yellowiſh 
ſpots» The teeth are all in the under jaw, and 


ſaid to be alternately fixed and moveable. Of 


all freſh-water fiſhes, the PIKE is by far the 
- Moſt active and voracious, and is not impro- 
perly ſtiled the tyrent of the watery plain. He 


attacks every fiſh leſs than himſelf, and is ſome- 


times choaked by attempting to ſwallow ſuch 
as are too large for his gullet. He even pur- 
ſues thoſe of his own ſpecies. as readily as any 


other; and every fiſh that comes within his 


dreadful circle, owes its ſafety only to its mi- 
nuteneſs, its celerity, or its courage. Nor does 
he confine himſelf to feed on fifth and frogs, 
which are his common fare : he often diaws 
' down the water-rats and young ducks as they 
are ſwimming about. Geſner tells us of a mule 
that ſtooped to drink in the water, when a fa- 
wiſhed PIKE that was near ſeized it by the 
noſe ; nor was it diſengaged till the beaſt flung 
it on the ſhore. So great is their rapacity, that 
one will contend with another for his prey, 
and even endeavour to force it from him, For 
this reaſon they are dreaded by all other fiſhes ; 
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and the ſmall ones ſhew the ſame uneaſineſs and 
deteſtation in the preſence of a PIKE, that little 
birds do at the ſight of an hawk or an ow). 


When he lies aſleep near the ſurface, as is fre- 


quently the caſe, the ſmaller fiſh are often ob- 


ſerved to ſwim around him in vaſt numbers, with 


a mixture of caution and terror. 


The TORTOISE, or TURTLE, is an am- 


phibious animal, and deſerves to be ranked the 
rſt among cruitaceous fiſhes. All kinds of theſe 
ſhelly creatures pretty much reſemble one ano- 
ther. Their outward coat is compoſed of two 
great ſhells, one laid on the other, and _ 
touching at the edges, The uppermoſt of theſe . 
conliits of no leſs than thirteen pieces, which 
he flat on the ribs, like the tiles of a houſe. The 
great cruſtaceous covering, both above and be- 
low, which one would imagine at firſt ſight only. 
two different pieces, are bound together at the 
edges by very ftrong and hard ligaments, yet 
with fome ſmall ſhare of motion. There are 
two holes at either edge of this vaulted body, 
one for a very ſmall head, ſhoulder and arms to 
peep through, the other, at the oppolite edge, 
for the feet and the tail. From theſe ſhells the 


animal 1s never difengaged; and they defend it 
ſufficiently againſt uy enemy but one, whom 
my heart will not ſuffer me to name. Their 


| head is very ſmall, and they have bony ridges - 
ſerrated and hard, in place of teeth: theſe ſcem 
to gather and grind their food; and ſuch is the 


ſtrength of their jaws, that it is impoſſible to 


open them, where once they have faſtened. Even 
wehen the head is cut off, the jaws ſtill keep their 
hold, and the muſcles in death preſerve a tena- 
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cious rigidity. Indeed, they poſſeſs an equal 
degree of ſtrength in all other parts of their bo- 
dies. The legs are ſhort, and inconceivably 
ſtrong. T orpid as the TORT OI1SE may appear, 
it has been known to-carfy five men ſtanding on 
its back with apparent eiſe and unconcern. Its 
manner of going forward is by moving its legs 
one after the other, and the claws with which 
the'tocs are furniſhed, ſink into the ground like 
the nails of an iron-ſhod wheel, and thus aſſiſt 
its progreſſion. It is an animal, however awk- 
ward in its gait, and clumſey in its form, un- 
commonly peaceable and gentle. It moleſts 
none, and is ſufficiently. guarded from the mo- 
leflations of all. No animal is near fo tenacious 
of life. It ſeems endued with a kind of immor- 
tality. Nothing can kill it. Depriving it of one 
of its members is but a ſmall injury. It will 
live though deprived of the brain. It lives on 
vegetables; and ſeldom preys on ſnails and 
worms, where other food is to be found. Thoſe 
kept in a domeſtic ſtate cat any thing; leaves, 
fruit, corn, bran, or gfaſs, It continues tor- 
pid through winter, and carefully ſupplies itſelf 
with a very fnug retreat for that purpoſe. From 
this dormant ſtate the genial return of the ſpring 
awakes it. Nor does it ſeem emaciated with its 
long confinement. To an animal that lives an 
hundred and fifty years, a ſleep of fix months is 
but as the nap of a night. All the actions of 
theſe long-lived creatures ſeem formed on a ſcale, 
anſwering the length of their exiſtence. Their 
motions are flow, their flumbers for a ſeaſon, 
and the act of procreation---which other animals 
finiſh in a few minutes---1s with them the buſi- 
neſs of days. About a month after their en- 

largement 
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largement from a torpid ſtate, they prepare to 


tranſmit their ſeed, and both continue amor for 


near a month together. In water the female de- 


poſits from' an hundred and fifty to two hundred 
eggs, in a ſeaſon, On land her number is not 


ſo well known, but in all probability much leſs. 
In both cafes they are hatched by the heat of the 


ſyn, 


The SEA TURTLE is much the largeſt in 


ſize, and is found from five to eight feet long, 


and from fix to nine hundred pounds weight. 


For this element is poſſeſſed with the property 
of greatly increaſing the magnitude of all ſuch. 
animals as are common to the land and the 
ocean. The ſea ptke is larger than that of freſh 
water; the ſea bear, than that of the mountains; 


and the SEA TURTLE exceeds the land tor 
teiſe by the ſame proportion. It is, however, 
of different ſizes, according to its different kinds. 
Ihe great Mediterranean one is by much the 
largeſt. But it is never good food, and often 
poifonous. The ſhell, alſo, which is a tough 


ſtrong integument reſembling an hide, is not of 
any real value. So that this creature is leſs the 


object of human cruelty than moſt others of a 
ſimilar figure, but, unluckily for them, better a- 
dapted to human digeſtion. Theſe are moſt. 
frequent in the South ſeas and the Indian ocean.. 


And that which goes by the name of the GREEN. 


TURTLE is of moſt requeſt.. Its manners are 
innocent and harmleſs; and all the cruel, un- 
relenting ſufferings, it meets with, ariſe from 


the delicacy and nutritive qualities of its fleſh. 


Thus, like many of the beſt of men, theſe ani- 


mals derive their greateſt misfortunes from their 
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molt diſtinguiſhing excellence! They are called 
GREEN, from the ſingular fea-colour of their 
covering or ſhell, which is-rather of a deeper 
oye than that of the reſt. They ſeldom come 


ore, but to depoſit their eggs and ſport them- 
felves with freſh water. hey live, for the 
moſt part, on a ſubmarine vegetable, that grows 


m great plenty in cavities of rocks which the ſea 
eovers, and at the bottom, not far from land. 


Nor do they refuſe the young of other animals, 


when other and better proviſion is ſcarce, and 


theſe happen to fall in their way. Their own 


children, it is faid, are often devoured by their. 


hungry parents. When the time for laying ap- 
proaches, the female ſteals aſhore ſome time in 


the evening, reconnoitring, with inſtinctive cau- 


tion, the place ſhe means to impregnate with her 


eggs. Having made choice of a ſpot to her 


liking, ſhe returns to the ocean, and comes 


back next night and begins her operations. She 


then digs a hole in the ſand, with her fore-feet, 
about one foot broad, and a foot and a half deep; 


where, in the ſpace of an hour, ſhe lays eighty 


or ninety eggs, each as big as that of a hen, and 


as round as a ball. During this action; it is 


faid, ſhe would not be induced to ftir, though a 

cart was driven over her. When done laying, 
the covers the hole fo dexterouſſy that it is dif- 
ficult to find the place, and leaves her eggs to 
be hatched by the heat of the ſun, The me- 


| thods of ſeizing them are various. On land, 


tfey are turned, but not without difficulty, on 
their back, In ſuch a helpleſs ſituation, they 
are heard to ſigh, and ſometimes ſeen to ſhed 
tears.---W retched man! to what a ſhocking and 
favage extravagance art thou hurried on, by thy 

appetites, 
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appetites and intereſt ! For what pitiful grati- 


fications doſt often relinquiſh the moſt honour- 
able diſtinction of thy nature! Alas! in what 


other ſhape couldſt thou thus perpetrate ſo much 


cruelty ? or leſs diſpenſe with the heavenly but 
degraded attribute of humanity ? 


We are apt, at firſt fieht, to miſtake the head 
of the LOBSTER for its tail : But the animal 


moves with his claws foremoit, and that part 


which plays within itſelf by joints, like a coat 


of mail, is the tail. Its two great claws are its 
inſtruments of preſervation and defence. Theſe 


open like nippers, and are notched like a ſaw. 
Beſides theſe it has eight legs, four on each fide, 


which, with the tail, ſerve to give the animal 


Its progreflive and fideling motion, Between 


Its two claws is its ſmall head, furniſhed with 


eyes, which ſeem like two black horney ſpecks 


on each fide, and theſe it advances out of the 


ſocket, and draws in, at pleaſure. The mouth, 
like that of inſects, opens the long way of the 


body, not croſs-ways, as with man and the 


higher race of animals, It is furniſhed only 


with two teeth; but there are three teeth in the 


ſtomach, one on each ſide, and the other below. 
Between the two teeth there is a fleſhy ſub- 
ſtance, in the ſhape of a tongue. The inteſ- 


tines conſiſt of one long bowel, which reaches 


from the mouth to the vent. But it chiefly dif- 
fers from all other animals, in that the ſpinal 
marrow is in the breaſt- bone. It has two 
feelers that iſſue on each fide of the head, which 
correct the dimneſs of its fight, apprize it of 
danger, and point out its prey. Under the tail 
are lodged the ſpawn in great plenty, and every 


Pea 
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pea may be ſeen A to another by a very 
y 


fine filament that is ſcarcely perceivable. Every 
LOBSTER is an hermaphrodite, and ſuppoſed 


to be ſelf-impregnated. The ovary where the 
ſpawn is firſt produced is backwards, near the 


tail, where a red ſubſtance is always found, and 


| which is nothing but a cluſter of peas too ſmall 
for excluſion. From this receptacle proceed two 


canals, that open on each {ide from the jointure 
of the belly; and through theſe paſlages the 


peas deſcend to be excluded, and placed under 


the tail, where the animal preſerves them from 


danger until they come to maturity; when being 
| furniſhed with limbs and motion, they drop off 


into the water. Theſe creatures are ſaid to re- 
new their ſkin and ſtomach at ſtated intervals, 
and are apparently vigorous and active without 


red blood circulating through their body. They 
are even endowed with a vital principle that ſup- 


plies them with ſuch limbs as have been acci- 


dentally cut away. 


The CRAB is an animal found ths in 
freſh and falt-water, as well on land as in the 
ocean. That broad flap, which ſeems to cover 
2 part of the belly, is its tail, which, when lifted 


up, diſcovers the peas or ſpawn, ſituated there 


in great abundance. Is has two claws, and eight 
legs. It is a bold, voracious creature; and ſuch 
an enmity have they to one another, that thoſe 
who bring them to market are obliged to bind 


their claws with ſtrings, and prevent their 
fighting. 


The LAND- C RAB is found in ſome of 
the warmer regions of Europe, and in great 
abundance 
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abundance in all the tropical climates in Africa 
and America, They are of various kinds, and 
endowed with various properties, fome being de- 
licious and nouriſhing, others poiſonous and 
malignant. Some are not half an inch broad, 
others are found a whole foot over. Some are of 
a dirty brown, and others beautifully mottled. 


The SOLDIER CRAB is uſually about 

four inches long, has no ſhell behind, but is 

covered down to the tail with a rough ſkin, ter- 
minating in a point. It is armed with two ſtrong . 
hard nippers before, one of which is as thick as 
a man's thumb, and pinches moſt powerfully. 
It has no ſhell to any part but its nippers; but 
what it wants from nature, it ſupplies by art : 
and taking poſſeſſion of the deſerted ſhell of 
ſome other animal, it takes up with it, till, by 
growing too large for its habitation, it is under 
a neceflity of change. It is a native of the Weſt 
India Iflands, and ſeen every year deſcending . 
from the mountains to the ſea-ſhore to depoſit 
its ſpawn, and provide itſelf with a new ſhell, 
It is curious enough to obſerve it buſily parad- 
ing the ſhore along that line of pebbles and 
ſhells that is formed by the extremeſt wave, 
ſtill, however, dragging its old incommodious 
habitation at its tail, unwilling to part with 
one ſhell, even though a troubleſome appen- 
dage, till it can find another more convenient. 


It ſtops firſt at one ſhell, turns it, and paſſes it 


by. It goes next to another, contemplates that 
for a while, and then flipping its tail from its 
old habitation, tries on the new. This alſo is 
found inconvenient, and it quickly reſumes its 
eld. In this manner it frequently changes, till 

| at 
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at laſt it finds one light, roomy, and commo- 
dious. To this it adheres, though the ſhell be 
ſometimes ſo large as to hide the body of the ani- 
mal, claws and all. But many trials, and many 
combats, are ſuſtained by the SOLDIER, be. 
fore he is thus. completely equipped : for there 
is often a conteſt between two of them about 
ſome favourite ſhell, for which they are rivals. 
They both endeavour to take poſſeſſion. 'I hey 
ſtrike with their claws ; they bite each other ; till 
the weakeſt neceſſarily yields. Then the victor 


takes poſſeſſion, and parades it in his new con- 


queſt three or four times, back and forward, on 
the ſtrand, before his envious antagoniſt. 


The GARDEN SNAIL is furniſhed with or- 


gans of ſenſation, almoſtas complete as the largeſt | 


of animals. It has not only a tongue, brain, 
ſalival ducts, glands, nerves, ſtomach, inteſtines, 


liver, heart, and blood-veſlels, but alſo a pur- 
ple bag, which furniſnes a red matter to dif- 
ferent parts of the body, together with ſtrong 


muſcles that faſten it to the ſhell. It has four 
horns, which are diſtinctly ſeen when the ani- 


mal is in motion. At the extremities of the 
two largeſt the eyes are placed, and appear like 
two black fpots. In theſe the vitreous, aqueous, 
and chryſtalline humours are indiſtinctly ſeen. 
Its mouth is under the ſmall horns; and ſoft as 
one would imagine it to be, it contains eight 


teeth, with which the creature devours leaves 


and other ſubſtances ſeemingly harder than it- 
felf ; and even ſometimes bites off pieces of its 
own ſhell. Every individual is at once both 
male and female; and while it impregnates 


others, is itſelf impregnated in its turn. And 


there 
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there is a large hole in the right fide of the neck, 
which ſerves at once tor the diſcharge of the 
faeces, for lodging the initruments of generation, 
and for reſpiration, when the animal is under 
the neceſſity of taking in a new ſupply. Their 
manner of copulation 1s curious, but too te- 
dious to be here related. The action is re- 
peated three times, at the interval of fifteen 
days each. The eggs are then produced at the 
opening of the neck, and hid in the earth with 
great ſolicitude and induſtry. The young ani- 
mal is firſt ſeen with a very ſmall ſhell on its 
back, which has but one convultion; but the 
Circles of the ſhell increaſe in proportion to its 
growth. Theſe always originate from the 
mouth, whence tne ſlimy ſubſtance continually 
iſſues, and hardens with the age of the animal. 
It has not only the power of retreating from 
danger into this natural fortreſs, but of mend- 
ing it when ſhattered or broken. At the ap- 
proach of winter it buries itſelf in the earth, or 
retires to ſome cavity, where it continues in a 
torpid ſtate, without food or motion, for ſix or 
ſeven months, or during the ſeverity of the ſea- 
ſon. On one of the firſt fine days of April it 
generally awakes, burſts its. concealment, and 
ſallies forth to ſeek for nouriſhment, It chiefly 
ſubſiſts on leaves of trees; and though com- 
monly very delicate in its choice, it is not then 
ſo difficult to pleaſe. Almoſt any vegetable that 
is green is welcome, but the ſucculent plants 
of the garden are moſt. deſireable. 


The MUSCLE, as well as the ſudil, is an 
hermaphrodite: But they require no aſſiſtance 
from each other towards impregnation; and a 


ſingle 
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fingle MUSCLE, if there were not another in 


the world, would ſoon repleniſh the ocean. It 
conſiſts of two equal ſhells, joined at the back 


| by a ftrong muſcular ligament, which anſwers 


all the purpoſes of an hinge. By the elaſtic 


contraction of theſe, it can open its ſhells at 
| pleaſure, about a quarter of an inch from each 


other. The fiſh is fixed to either ſhell by four 
\ tendons, by means of which it ſhuts them cloſe, 


and keeps its body firm from being cruſhed by any 


ſhock againſt the walls of its own habitation. 


It has alſo, like all other ſhell-fifh, vital organs, 
but theſe are fituated in a very peculiar man- 
ner. There are few places where it breeds, in 
which it is not found in great abundance. Their 
fecundity is aſtoniſhing ; and, like all creatures 
incapable of reſiſting their deſtroyer, the 
continuation of their kind depends entirely on 

their quick multiplication, Their enemies are 


numerous and rapacious. The crab, the cray- 


Fb, and many others, are ſeen to devour them, 
but the trochus is by much the moſt formidable 
and deſtructive. It is, however, from the agi- 
tations of the element in which they reſide, that 
they ſuffer moſt. For this reaſon, the MUSCLE 


| endeavours to become ſtationary, and to attach 


itſelf to any fixed object within its reach. This 
is the uſe it makes of its well-known beard, 


which grows longer and ſtronger in proportion 


ger and older. Where- 


as the animal grows larg 


ever it takes up its reſidence, it fixes the ends 
of theſe filaments, which are glutinous, to the 
rock or object, and thus, like a ſhip at anchor, 
braves all the agitations and tumult of winds 
and waves. It chiefly ſubſiſts on the little 
rthy particles that the water tranſports to its 
ſhell, 
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ſhell, and perhaps the fleſh of moſt diminutive 
animals. Some of them have been found a foot 
long. They are often bred artificially, in ſalt- 
water marſhes which the tide overflows. It re- 
quires a year for ſufficiently peopling a Muſcle- 
bed. Tae proper ſeaſon of them is from the 
month of July to October. LE A 


From this animal the OYSTER differs 
chiefly in the thickneſs of its ſhell, and its great 
imbecility. It is formed with organs of life and 
reſpiration, with ,inteſtines which are very vo- 
luminous, a liver, lungs, and heart. It is alſs 
ſelf-impregnated, opens its ſhell to receive the 
influx of the water, and is ſtrongly attached to 
it both above and below. It never changes its 
place, as it ſcems poſſeſſed of no locomotive 
powers. It may therefore be ſeen immoveably 
faſtened to one identical ſpot at the bottom. 
Its attachment to the proximate object is, how- + 
ever, generally very tenacious. Rocks, ſtones, 
pieces of timber, or ſca-weeds, all ſeem proper 
to give it a fixture, and to ſecure it from the 
violence of the waves. There is nothing they 
will not ſtick to, and are often found ſticking 
to each other. This is effected by means of a 
glue proper to themſelyes, which, when it ce- 
ments, the joining is as hard as the ſhell, and 
not leſs difficultly broken. The ſhell, however, 
is ſometimes furniſhed with z beard not a little 
ſimilar to that of a mvſcle, which anſwers the 
ſame purpoſe. They caſt their ſpawn in May, 
which at firſt appear like drops of candle-greatc 
and ſtick to any ſubſtance they fall on. *Theſe 
are covered with a ſhell in two or three days, 
and in three years the animal is large enough to 


Ff be 
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be brought to the market. It is cuſtomary in 
ſome places of the kingdom, where the tide ſet- 
tles in marſhes, to pick up great quantities of 
Tmall OYSTERS along the ſhore; which, 
when firſt gathered, ſeldom exceed the ſize of a 
Kxpence: Fheſe are depoſited in beds where 
the tide comes in, and in two or three years grow 

tolerably large. They are ſaid to be better taſted 
fror being thus ſheltered from the agitations of 
the deep; and the mixture of freſh water they 
mare, improves their flavour and increaſes their 

Fatneſs. ROCK OYSTERS, however, which 
ſtick to rocks at the bottom of the ſea, are much 
the largeſt, being ſometimes found as broad as 
an ordinary plate. But the largeſt of all are 
thoſe of the Eaſt-Indies, ſome of whoſe ſhells 
are two feet over. One of them is capable of 
furniſhing a plentiful meal to eight or ten men, 
but ours are more delicate. All bivalved ſhell- 
Kiſh have pearls, and they are a very numerous 
tribe: But the PEARL OYSTER has a large, 
ſtrong, whitiſh ſhell, wrinkled and rough with- 
out, but within ſmooth and of a filver colour. 
From theſe the mother-of-pearl is taken, which 
3s nothing more than the internal coats of the 
Jhell, reſembling the pearl in colour and con- 
Fiſtence. This is taken out, and formed into 
that variety of utenſils which are found ſo beau- 
tiful. The pearl itfelf, however, is chiefly 
prized, being found but in few OYSTERS. 
Sometimes adhering to the ſhell, ſometimes ma- 
king a print in the body of it, and ſometimes 
at large within the ſubſtance of the fiſh. 


A SKETCH 
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KING or ANIMALS; 


THUs we have marked the outlines of the 
+ Animal world, with. as much ſimplicity, 
preciſion and perſpicuity, as we could. The 
ſurvey has been the more difficult, that the 
ſcience is ſo extenſive, and the objects ſo nume- 
rous. It every where produced a pleaſure, 
however, ſufficiently adequate to the labour: 
For here Nature exerts all her energies, and fills 
the contemplative underftanding with aftoniſh- 
ment at the novelty and variety of her ſymme- 

try, form, and colouring. 


Such is the ample and complicated ſcale in 
which the lovely emanations of univerſal beauty 
run through ſo many delicate diſtinctions, and 
aſſume ſo many different and diſtant modifica-- 
tions. But in the Human make we are to look 
for the perfection of this principle, where all. 
its gradations are ſo juſtly and happily blended. 
This Abridgment of the Beauties of Natural 
Hiſtory cannot, therefore, be more properly 
concluded, than with a ſhort account of his na- 
ture and manners, who is at once the moſt won- 
derful, the moſt eminent, the moſt beautiful, 

1 and, 
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znd, for that reaſon, moſt properly denominated 
Lox, or KING, of animated Nature. 


To account for his origin, philoſophers, who 
feldom agree about any thing, have formed ma- 
ny different and contradictory theories. The 
moſt authentic information aſſures us, that, not- 
withſtanding the preſent number of the ſpecies, 
the whole are the genuine offspring of one and 
the ſame Father. And this fact receives additio- 
nal confirmation from every new diſcovery of 
the ſubject. 


His infancy is almoſt a ſtate of pure vegeta- 
tion. His organs of ſenſation, and powers of 
action, are then ſo ductile and ſoft to the touch, 
that they eaſily receive, and generally retain, 
whatever form you pleaſe. For all the parts of 
his body are yet in a ſtate of ſuch imbecility and 
imperfection, that his exertions of them hardly 
deſerve the name of motion. _ | 


He is born totally naked. His legs are not 
unlike the hinder ones of a Ps racks: ; and he 
is endowed with hands of a ſimilar make, but 
infinitely ſuperior to thoſe of the ouran outang. 
This, indeed, is the animal he moſt reſembles ; 
and a ſatyriſt would be difficulted to ſay, whe- 
ther he be the brute in perfection, or the brute 
his nature and manners in caricature. Few con- 
Jurors, however, have ventured to adorn his 
rump with a tail. 1 


On his firſt appearance he is certainly the 
moſt helpleſs, but in a ſtate of maturity the 
moſt independent of creatures. His youth is 
commonly ſpent in following the impulſe of his 
nature. It is then his various powers improve 
bn | in 
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in proportion as exerted. With him, perfec- 
tion is conſtantly preſent in idea, however re- 
mote in reality. - 


The texture and form of his body are eu- 
rious and maſterly. His mien is comely and 
ſtriking; his ſtature ere, and his whole ap- 
pearance ſtately and reſpectable. He treads. 
with a firm ſtep : his movements are regular 
and graceful; and his voice is that of majeſty, 
mixed with mildneſs. His looks are full of 
ſweetneſs and affability, and his ſmiles the na- 
tural emblems of innocence and benignity. 


His phyſiognomy is a ſort of dial-plate to his 
| temper: For nature deals not in hiding. He: 
_ owes all his diſguiſe to art, which, however 
darkened by the blackeſt and deepeſt deſigns, . 
is often thin enough to be ſeen through. Then 
his thoughts and intentions are as certainly 
known by the tone of his voice, the glance of 
his eye, or the caſt of his features, as from the 
eſtects they produce, or actions they occafion.. 
Thus a natural expreſſion of countenance is one 
of the moſt conſpicuous and diſtinguiſhing traits. 
of his exterior frame. 


He is not, like other animals, deſtined to any 
particular diſtrict of the globe, but is fitted alike: 
to exiſt in all.. His primary and moſt power-- 
ful propenſity is to ſurmount the difficulties. 
of his ſituation, and to accommodate the cir-- 
cumſtances around him to neceſſity and taſte. 
He can breathe in every atmoſphere, cultivate 
every ſoil, ſubdue every element, and equally 
ſuſtain the temperature of every climate; but 
in the frigid and torrid zones, labours under the 
greateſt debility both of body and mind. . 

| F 2 It 
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It ſeems wiſely ordered, that half of the ſpe- 
cies die while yet very young. Their preda- 
ceous qualities are ſuch, that they might other- 
wile exterminate the inferior tribes, who, per- 
| haps, may be of as much uſe in the general ſyſ— 
tem as they are. In this particular. the opera- 
tions of Nature abate nothing of their wonted 
regularity. For the births are every where in 
a near proportion to the deaths. . 


But the moſt ſingular and ſtriking of all his 
eharacteriſticks is, that he ſtays as ſhort time in 
the hands of Nature as poſſible. He ſeems orig i- 
nally poſſeſſed of her own independance. For 
the moment he acquires the uſe of his faculties, 
he abandons her dictates, and obeys implicitly 
the inſtigations of refinement. He then figures 
to himſelf what he wiſhes and hopes, and ſtrug- 
gies to be. This is the captivating object which 
rſt ſtrikes his heart, which henceforth keeps 
his emulation on the ftretch, and which is the 
great ſource of all his exertions, and all his im- 
provement. 


It is truly wonderful how Nature has quali- 
fed him for the various purpoſes of invention 
and execution. His talents of deſigning are in- 
exhauſtible, He unites the paſt, the preſent, 
and the future, in his intereſt; can muſe with 
attention on the facts and circumſtances with 
which he is connected; and, by the force of 
imagination, ſimilitude, analogy, and contraſt, 
produce objects that never exiſted, which, how- 
exer,. operate on his mind, and affect his man- 
ners, with all the energy of truth. 3 


Thus he is endowed with ſenſation, recol- 
lestion, retention, and the ſingular capacity of 
8 ſeigning 
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feigning or creating, either for amuſement or 
utility, a thouſand things that take place only 
in idea. Here the line of mere animal life 
ends, and that of the intellectual begins, where 
the brute ceaſes at the commencement of the 
man. This places him above every other in- 
habitant of the terraqueous globe, inveſts him 
with a juſt and natural ſuperiority, and puts in 
his hand the implements of power. 


Many of his fellow-creatures exceed him in 
ſize, in ſtrength, in agility, and inſtin&; but 
none of them can tame the reſt, or render them 
ſudſervient to their purpoſes, as he does. To 
his vigilance all impediments give way, and his 
dexterity and addreſs ſerve him inſtead of a 
thouſand operative qualities. Heat and cold, 
fire and water, light and ſhade, and all the ele- 
ments and extremities of things, are reconciled 
by his induſtry, and ſubject to his inclination. 


He is the only mortal being who regards no- 
thing with indifference, and who cannot diveſt 
himſelf intirely of a conſciouſneſs of his own 
identity and actions. The whole ſyſtem of the 
univerſe is in a manner preſent to his mind; and 
he examines, with fagacity and ſucceſs, what- 

ever comes within the cognizance. of his ſenſes, 
The ſtars of the firmament, the tides of the ſea, 
the bowels of the earih, the winds of heaven, 
the revolutions of the ſeaſons, and the vieiſſi- 
tudes of the weather, are thus, by the various 
arts of obſervation, foreſight, and contrivance, 
ſucceſsfully appropriated to his convenience and 


comfort. 
In poſſeſſion of ſuch powers and reſources, his 
enmity is dreadful, and his ſriendſhip of conſe- 
| N quence 
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quence to all other animals. And the neceſſi- 

ties of his ſituation are fo urgent, and the pro- 
penſities of his nature ſo powerful, that he can- 
not but regard them ſeverally with one or other. 
of theſe ſentiments. : Hs 


He is made capable of ſubſiſting equally by: 
hunting, by fiſhing, or cultivating the ground. 
He is guided as much by taſte in the manner of 
feeding, as in the choice of his food; and ſel- 
dom, like his brother animals, devours it in its 
natural ſtate. His actions, indeed, are all on a 
ſcale. Nature intended him to be the“ archi- 
tect of his own fortune; and his predomi- 
nant paſſion is, every where, to better his condi- 
tion. He improves the vegetables, and dreſſes 
the meat he wiſhes to eat; rectifies and refi nes 
the liquid he wiſhes to drink; manufactures the 
cloaths he withes to wear; and equally furniſhes: 
himſelf with inſtruments for the diſpatch of bu- 
ſineſs, and arms for protecting his perſon and 
catching his prey. 


He deviates fo invariably and methodically 
from Nature, and is fo totally artificial in every 
thing, that he is, without exception, the moſt 
extraordinary phenomenon in the whole com- 
paſs of organized exiſtence. He ſometimes, 
though rarely, diſcovers ail the merit and worth 
conceivable in his nature, His manners are 
ſimple and undiſguiſed ; his temper, kind and 
condeſcending; his ſentiments of others, li- 
beral and benevolent; and all his actions adorned. 
with clemency and candour. He is, then, the 
viſible image of the inviſible Divinity, and 
the amiable reverſe of all that is ſavage and 
unrelenting in Nature, His diſpoſitions are as 

| harmleſs 
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harmleſs as thoſe of a dove; his manners as 
gentle as thoſe of a fawn; and his life as in- 
nocent as that of a la;mb. Nor is the lion more 
noble, the elephant more ſagacious, the Here 
more maunageable, or the dag more truſty. 


Why will not Truth bend to the feelings of 
the hiftorian, and prevent the panzs of ſenfi- 

bility, inſeparable from the detail of facts 
ſo repugnant to Nature, and diſgraceful to hu- 
manity f This, alas! is but a partial picture 
of MAN! View him abſorbed in ſelfiſhneſs, 
the dupe of paſſion, or a victim to appetite, Do 
not the mereſt trifles often fire his imagination, 
poiſon his affections, rankle his heart, per- 
vert his intentions, and petrify his temper ? 
He is timid without modeſty, inconſtant with- 
out pleaſure, and flagitious without ſpirit. His 
antipathies ſpring from pride, his malignity is 
unrelenting, and all his reſentments are impla- 

cable. The airs he aſſumes are a burleſque on 
dignity; the pretenſions he claims, a refinement 
on hypocriſy; and the attachments he forms, a 
ſhocking proſtitution of the heart, Wo unto 
the objects of his hatred! He is never leſs diſ- 
poſed to mercy, than when mercy is moſt in 
his power. Not all the emphaſis of pity can 
once incline him to ſpare. Misfortune heaves 
not his boſom with a ſigh, or moiſtens his eye- 
with a tear. The wretch who has once in- 
cenſed, has no ſafety but in the impotence of 
the will that would deſtroy. He gives all his 
black and treacherous ſoul to revenge; and 
then, like another monſter glutted with prey, 
exults in the ruin he has wrought. Thus he 
unites in his character the cunning of the fox 
and the fawning of the /pamel.; with the * 
: nels 
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neſs of the wolf, and the deceit of the crocodile ; 


the guile of a ſerpent, and. the fleetneſs of a 
jackall ; with the fury of a bear, and the cruelty. 
of a tiger; the tricks of a jackdaw, and the ſo- 
lemnity of an ow!/; with the gait of a gooſe, the 


geſture of an ape, and the dullneſs of an aſs. 


Thus while he continues to ſupport the dig- 


nity, and obey the legitimate dictates of his own 


mind, he ſeems the model or minute repreſenta- 
tion of all that is amiable or excellent in exiſt- 
ence. It would then appear as if he were com- 
poſed of none but the moſt refined materials, 
and that his ſyſtem neceſſarily excluded every 
groſſer ingredient. But the moment he 1 
himſelf, and relinquiſhes this delicate poſt of 
diſtinction, the moſt awful degradation takes 
place. The love of goodneſs cheers not his 


heart, unbroken health flows not in his veins, 


and his countenance retains not the bluſh of in- 


nocence. He literally becomes more brutiſb 


than the beafts that periſh, and his whole nature 
is a hideous complication of whatever is moſt 

abject and deteſtable. So that, acting up to the 
powers he poſſeſſes places him at the head of 


the viſible creation, while an infamous proſtitu- 
tion of them renders him at once the moſt ab- 


ject and worthleſs wretch in being. 


| Though an animal of prey, and capable of 
the moſt deſperate depredations, he can live 


either alone or in ſociety; but his affections are 


chiefly aſſociating and political. Indeed, the 
ſpecies ſubſiſt no where but in groups, regulated 
by ſome general rules, ſettling gradually into 
habits of ſociety, and riſing, imperceptibly, in 
the arts of induſtry and elegance. But whether 
| ſingle, 
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ſingle, or combined, there is no limits to their 
acquiſitions. Hence the interference of intereſt 
and paſſion, the general competition for power, 
the univerſal itch for diſtinction, the graſping 
at wealth and independence, the unavoidable 
refinements of taſte, and all the appendages of 
A e 


Perhaps the mutual attachment of the ſexes is 
not the leaſt amuſing part of his ſtory. The 
kind, in all ee e ſocieties, is continued 
dy means of political inſtitutions. Here poliga- 
my is prohibited on many of the moſt ſolid and 
ſacred reaſons. Were it otherwiſe, the fouleſt 
enormities might be expected. Apart from more 
ſolemn conſiderations, the natural ſympathies of 
the paternal heart are ſingly deciſive on the ſubject, 
Such is the whimſical humourof theſe unaccount- 
able creatures, that they muſt even be forced in- 
to a predicament for which nature deſigned them, 
and which is the height and completion of all 
their animal defires. Nor do they often diſlike in 
earneſt, till they find themſelves in each other's 
arms; for hatred is ſometimes the offspring of love. 
In how many ways is wretched man thus cheated 
of the fruition he expects! as if the moment he 
poſſeſſed a blefling it were his fate to exchange it 
for a curſe! There, are, however, who mingle 
their intereſts and hearts from purer motives, and 
have yet the good fortune to be ſingularly happy 
where ſo many are ſo ſingularly miſerable. 


In every department and poſition in which he 
can be ſuppoſed, ambition is the maſter-ſpring 
of his ſyſtem, and the controuling diſpoſition of 
his heart. To ſome diſtant object all his wiſhes 
and actions are uniformly directed. His mind 
N aſpires 


* 
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aſpires as naturally as his lungs play, his blood 
circulates, or his pulſe beats. Every excellence 
that exalts, every grace that, adorns, every de- 
formity that degrades him, originates here. This 
fills him with ideas of his own importance, and 
prompts him to exertions of ſelf-defence. So 
that he 1s not to be inſulted or injured with im- 
punity. Nor is he furniſhed with ſo many iraſ- 
cible and indignant reſentments, in vain. He 
occupies a ſtation obnoxious to the moſt hoſtile 
and frequent depredations, and is under the ne- 
ceſſity of acting on the defenſive, and making 
repriſals by turns. „ oy. 


There is not a doubt, that Beings of a ſupe- 
rior order regard him as the greateſt novelty and 
miracle of all that is new and wonderful in 
earth or heaven. To them it muſt be a ſpecta- 
cle equally aſtoniſhing and ludicrous, to behold 
a little, pert, two-legged inſect, not yet emerged 
from its aurelia ſtate, or near ſo ſtout and alert 
as many of its kindred tribes, thus, by infinite 
addreſs and perpetual intrigue, flyly acquiring 
the ſovereignty of the world, 5 


In a ſavage ſtate, his paſſions are ſtrong and 
ardent, his appetites inſatiable, and his reaſon, 
or intellect, abſorbed in lethargy, ignorance, or 
only diſcovering now and then the faint emana- 
tions of a barbarous ſagacity. Under the abſo- 
lute dominion of mere animal propenſity, he ſa- 
tisfies every deſire, and follows every inſtigation 
without timidity, and without reſtraint, Vet 
in the remoteſt ſolitudes, where the voice of law 
is not heard, and the ſanctions of authority ane 
unknown, he attaches himſelf to his _— 

Wit 
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with the fidelity of the dove, and provides for his 
offspring with the induſtry of the bee. 


In ſociety, where the frequent colliſions that 
happen, from a thouſand oppoſite intereſts and 
inclinations, extract all the fre and virulence 
of his compoſition, his oddities are ſtill more 
apparent and fantaſtical: For every diſtinct 
combination of the ſpecies is marked with fea- 
tures of peculiar deformity. Their improve- 
ment apart is as impracticable as their ruin to- 
gether ſeems inevitable. Flagitious example is 
always moſt prominent, and MAN is the child 
of Art and Imitation. His paſſions are created 
by thoſe of others: faſhion modulates his taſte, 

and having once imvibed the maxims of folly, 

he has ſeldom reſolution enough to renounce 
them. Every found he hears, and every light 
he beholds, .whet his curioſity, influence his 
hope, or alarm his fears. And from the cradle 
to the grave, he is conſtant in nothing ſo muc!; 
as the purſuit of novelty, and. a diſpoſition tc 
change. 


Indeed he is hardly of the ſame GY two 
moments together. The materials of his body 


are not more in a {ate of tranfmutation, than 
the ideas which occupy his underſtanding. The 


truth is, hel acts from principles as con tradic- 
tory as the elements that compote his body, 


and exhibits, on the whole, a very ſtrange mix 


ture of meanneſs and merit. He knows not the 
firit laws of his own fyitem, and yet affects to 
comprehend choſe of the univert:. Thouzis 
unable to diſſect one blade of grais, he would 
meafure the orbs of heaven; and «yen, while 
allied to the caterpiilur, boaits an affinity 
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with angels. The bodies around him do not 
more ſenſibly gravitate to the centre of the earth, 
than his thoughts and deſires ſoar above the 
clouds. Vet theſe are totally engroſſed by 
things inadequate to his wiſhes, unfubſtantial 
as his dreams, and periſhable as his frame. His 
life is perilous and precarious, chequered with 
the ſtrangeſt viciflitude of pleaſure and pain, 
and every where at the mercy of the capricious 
elements. But inſignificant as it is, and though 
jure of a better, he adheres to it with a fooliſh 
but inflexible preference, Nay, the laſt pang 
that tears him from miſery he foreſees from the 
firſt moment he breathes, and ſteadilv regards 
with unconquerable antipathy and averſion, _ 


Amidſt the vaſt combinations of paſſions, ſen- 


timents, attachments, and averſions, which his 


connection and competition with others muſt 
occaſion, he would be wretched indeed without 
a Conſcience. His benevolent Maker, however, 
has not left his frame ſo imperfect, or his life fo 


deſtitute, but ſtampt on every ng of his 


heart, the love of virtue, and the hatred of vice. 
This puts him right when wrong, decides on the 
tenaur of his conduct, and the temper of his 


mind, and foothes or ſtartles him, by all that is 


delightful or dreadful in futurity. Hence he 


inſtinctively takes part with the injured and op- 


preſſed; never ſees a generous deed without wiſh- 


ing to have done it, or a bad one without emos 


tions of diſlike; uniformly ſympathiſes with 
the ſufferer, unleſs where ſome other paſſion in- 


terferes; and retains to the laſt, in ſpite of im- 
perfection and debility, a love of goodneſs, and 


a deteſtation of evil. 


Man, 


PP 


7 „ e 


ef, , ta the laws of. mortaftty. 
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Max, then, is compoſed of two diſtinct and 
independant principles; the one ſubject, the arhec 
: | Whatever 
belongs to the body, with the body dies: And 
death is as natural in the animal, as harveſt in 
the vegetable world. It is the viſible and inevi- 


table fate of all ſublunary things, to exchange 


one modification of being for another. Nor can 


he, more than any of the creatures beneath bins, 


Peas an exemption font ene general inſtitutions 
of the univerſe. e 5 


But, in conſequence of an event ſo important 
in the hiſtory of Human Nature, what becomes 
of thoſe faculties which have no analogy to the 


known properties of matter? Are reflection and 
ſenſation deſtined to flouriſh and decline, to live 


and die together? May not his mental ſurvive his 
corporeal functions? Can that living and life- 


giving principle, which acts ſo much independent 


of his ſenſes, by the ſhock of diffolution become, 
in one moment, juſt as inactive and extinct as 


they do? Does that ſacred and ſublime lamp of 


light, which diſcovers both worlds to each other, 
and which promiſed # immortal luſtre, thus 
ſuddenly expire for ever? Are thoſe fires which 


_ mingled with the radiance of Heaven, and which 


ſeemed to glow with a flame as laſting and as 
noble, like the temporary blaze of a meteor, or 
ſubject to the fate of a glow-worm ? How, then, 


got he acquainted with ſcenes that have no re- 


ality, to pant for a bliſs beyond the reach of ex- 
iſtence? Is not that BEING, who inſpired him 
with the hopes of immortality, who intervove 
the deſires of it with the firſt and tendereſt ſoli- 
citudes of his heart, able and diſpoſea to confer 
it? Yes: Every ſuppoſition to the contrary - 
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juſt as ſhocking as it is impious. For, if only 
made like the worms and reptiles beneath his 
feet, to ee this moment and die the next, to 
ſtruggle in a wretched Hire with every internal 
and external calamity that can aſſault his body 
or infeſt his mind, to bear the mortifications of 
malignity, and the unmerited abhorrence of 
thoſe who owe him the tendereſt eſteem, and 
then ſink in cyerlaſting oblivion, his fate would 
ſtand on record, in de annals of the univerſe, 
an eternal exception to all that can be called 
Goop! - 5 
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